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CURRENT 


REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


G04 work force continued to be more fully occupied in October 
than in any corresponding period since 1951. At mid-month persons 
with jobs were estimated at 5,674,000, some 197,000 more than a year 
earlier. Persons without jobs and seeking work numbered 98,000, or 
1.7 per cent of the labour force. These totals were virtually unchanged 
from a month earlier, although there were large seasonal movements of 
workers into and out of various industries. Employment dropped by 
almost 50,000 in agriculture, while in non-farm industries, primarily 
logging, manufacturing and trade, 
there was a corresponding rise. 
The prolonged harvest and the 
high level of activity in non-farm 
industries resulted in a continued yr ess 
scarcity of labour in many areas of 
the western provinces and some 
delay in the seasonal release of 
workers elsewhere. All but eight 530,000 
of the 109 areas surveyed were in Persons 
shortage or balance at the end of ihe: 
October, a situation unparalleled 
at least since 1951. 
The chief characteristics of 
the manpower situation in the past 
five months or so have been the 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
7 1954-55 ————— 1955-56 


high level of demand for almost 
every type of worker and the limited 
supplies of certain professional 
and skilled workers. It is quite 
likely that the scarcity of these 
supplies had a limiting effect on 
employment expansion, which, al- 
though large, fell somewhat short 
of the increase realized in 1955. 
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During 1955 the economy was taking up the slack that had resulted 
from the employment downturn of the previous year; this expansion could 
not be expected to continue in 1956 at the same pace. Employment, 
however, did rise substantially this year. In the third quarter of 1956, 
total employment (seasonally adjusted) was 2 per cent higher than at 
the beginning of the year and 6 per cent higher than at the beginning of 
1955. : 


Heavy hiring this year absorbed new entrants to the labour force 
and substantially reduced the level of unemployment. The spring season- 
al peak in the number of persons without jobs and seeking work was 
just over 300,000, almost 100,000 fewer than last year. By mid-June, 
persons seeking work had fallen to 117,000, or 2 per cent of the labour 
force. The number continued to edge slowly downward during the summer 
and the early fall months. 


Although employment increased substantially in all regions, labour 
shortages were largely confined to Ontario and the western provinces. 
The work force in the Atlantic and Quebec regions was more fully em- 
ployed in 1956 than it has been far a good many years but there were no 
serious shortages. The growth of non-agricultural employment during the 
past three years in Alberta, British Columbia and, to a lesser extent, 
Ontario has been quite remarkable and has resulted in a general shortage 
of many types of skilled and unskilled workers despite a steady transfer 
of workers from agriculture. Last summer a general labour shortage was 
reported in all but two of the 20 labour market areas in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


The abundance of job opportunities encouraged an increasing pro- 
portion of the adult population to take jobs, thus reversing the trend of 
the past few years. Participation rates for males in the age groups 14- 
19 and 65 and over showed a significant increase over last year and the 
rates for females were higher in all age groups. It is estimated that 
increased participation alone has been responsible for the addition of at 
least 50,000 workers to the labour force during the year. 


Even with the natural growth of the population, immigration and 
increased labour force participation, shortages of manpower were more 
marked in 1956 than at any time since the defence build-up following 
the Korean outbreak in 1951. Information from the National Employment 
Service and elsewhere indicates a country-wide shortage in at least 15 
broad occupational groups. Foremost among these is, of course, the 
long-standing scarcity of professional workers, particularly engineers, 
scientists, and commerce graduates. 


The degree of shortage in non-professional occupations varied. In 
some, notably construction, high wages attracted large numbers of work- 
ers, although not enough to satisfy requirements. In others, the inflow 
of workers was limited by such factors as the location of many jobs, 
working conditions or the length of training required. Included in this 
category are draughtsmen, technicians, miners, machinists, sheet metal 
workers, auto mechanics, secretaries and stenographers. 


Industrial Distribution - The upsurge in activity during the past 
year has resulted in spectacular employment gains in particular in- 
dustries. Examination of average employment during the summer months 
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shows that total non-agricultural employment increased by about 250,000 
over last year. Manufacturing, construction, and the distribution and 
service industries accounted for 90 per cent of this gain. 


Construction played a dynamic role in this expansion, for the in- 
crease in employment of roughly 60,000 represented a gain of 14 per cent 
in this industry, compared with about 5 per cent in manufacturing. This 
in turn reflects the remarkable increase in investment during the past 
two years. In the mid-year survey of private and public investment made 
by the Department of Trade and Commerce, expected expenditures for 
construction were revised upward to 6.5 billion dollars, a figure 26 per 
cent above the actual expenditures in 1955. Almost all sectors of the 
industry expected to participate in the expansion. 


Developments of the last half of the year have tended to confirm 
these expectations. There was a definite slackening in the rate of new 
housing starts but this was offset by increased activity in other fields 
of construction. Employment in the industry continued to be high as 
long as the weather was good and the unsatisfied demand for additional 
workers appeared to be about twice as great as a year earlier. 


Many of the new jobs, not only in construction but in other industries 
too, were filled by former farm workers. In all, the net movement out of 
agriculture during the year amounted to some 60,000 workers, about 
twice the average for the past ten years. As a result, farmers in many 
areas of the country experienced severe difficulties in recruiting labour. 
As in past years, strong efforts were made to bring in additional agri- 
cultural workers from overseas and to encourage the fullest use of 
domestic labour supplies by organizing the movement of workers for the 
harvesting of various crops. Because of the heavy demands of other 
industries, however, these efforts were generally less effective than 
they have been in the past. 


The employment gains of the past two years, however, were at least 
partly offset by the losses that occurred during the recessionary period 
preceding the 1955 upturn. This is less true of construction than of 
some other industries. In transportation and communication, for example, 
the number of workers increased by 28,000 during the year but employ- 
ment in mid-summer was only slightly higher than three years earlier. In 
manufacturing, employment this summer had increased about 10 per cent 
from the low point reached in 1954 but the net gain since May 1953 was 
about 3 per cent. 


It is interesting to note that the downturn of 1954 had relatively 
little effect on the service, distribution and finance industries, for em- 
ployment in these has continued to expand steadily throughout the past 
three years. It is estimated that more than 60 per cent of the total em- 
ployment rise between July 1953 and July 1956 (i.e., more than 200,000) 
can be attributed to expansion of the service, finance and distributive 
industries. The growing importance of these industries is often obscured 
by the sharp fluctuations that take place in the goods-producing sector. 
The three industries together now account for 40 per cent of all employ- 
ment in Canada and this proportion is growing steadily. 
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Manufacturing Employment 

An examination of the employment trends within manufacturing during 
the past three years reveals a notable change in distribution. Employment 
in manufacturing as a whole is now slightly above the 1953 peak. This 
result has been achieved largely through greater production of food and 
mineral and forest products; production and employment in other industries 
is currently lower than in 1953. 


This change of emphasis is outlined in the accompanying chart, 
which indicates employment changes in selected industries between the 
approximate dates of the 1953 employment peak, the trough in 1954 and 
the latest available figures. Differences in direction and rates of change 
are quite marked. The secondary effects of the heavy program of resource 
development and industrial expansion in the past two years are reflected 
in the strong gains that have occurred in the manufacture of electrical 
apparatus, wood products, machinery, primary steel and non-metallic 
mineral products. In these industries recent employment increases have 


more than offset the declines of 1953 and 1954. 


In the manufacture of leather products, textiles, clothing and trans- 
portation equipment, however, the gains since 1954 have not been suf- 
ficient to offset the decreases that occurred in the preceding year and a 
half. This summer, employment in the transportation equipment industry 
moved upward as a result of increased activity in shipyards and aircraft 
plants. In the soft goods industries there was little or no change in basic 
employment levels. 


In some industries, however, employment and production increased 
steadily even during the 1953-54 recession period. These include the 
manufacture of foods, paper products, chemicals, and petroleum products, 
for which domestic and world demand have grown steadily. 


MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT TREND 
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Labour-Management Relations 
Gspertats ed agreements signed during the past month reveal a con- 


tinuation of the trend to agreements of two years’ duration with 
wage increases in each year of the contract. The provisions on vacations, 
statutory holidays, premium pay and welfare plans came up most often for 
revision. A few of the recent settlements also provide for contributions 
by the companies to funds for the payment of supplementary unemployment 
benefits. A review of recent important settlements and negotiations is 
given below. 


Mining — Early in November, coal miners in western Canada were re- 
ported to have rejected by vote a proposed new contract with the Coal 
Operators’ Association of Western Canada. The proposals resulting from 
the report of a board of conciliation included a wage increase of 50 cents 
a day, and an increase in the per ton contribution of the operators to 
the welfare and retirement fund. The miners, numbering some 5,000, are 
represented by the United Mine Workers of America. 


At the same time, negotiations were in progress between District 26 
of the same union and Dominion Coal Co., Limited, covering mines in 
Nova Scotia. The miners in this area, like those in the West, have not 
had a wage increase in the past few years. The main demands of the 
union on behalf of about 10,000 coal miners are: a general wage increase 
of $2.80 a day; a bonus of $100 for 1956; an improved pension plan; eight 
paid holidays; a vacation of three weeks; and changes in overtime re- 
gulations. 


Application for a board of conciliation was made towards the end of 
October in a dispute between the United Steelworkers of America and 
Noranda Mines, Limited, covering its base metal mining operations in 
northern Quebec. Demands of the union concern wages, hours, pensions, 
welfare and union security. 


Shipyards —A new two-year agreement has been reached covering 
approximately 3,000 shipyard workers in Vancouver and Victoria. Several 
unions bargained jointly with Victoria Machinery Depot Co., Limited; 
Yarrows, Limited; B.C. Marine Shipyards; and Burrard Drydock Co., 
Limited. The wage settlement provides an increase of 20 cents per hour 
this year and a further 15 cents effective October 15, 1957. 


Metal Products —During the past month several agreements were 
achieved in industries manufacturing metal products. Agreements cover- 
ing mills of the Steel Co. of Canada Limited and the Canadian Tube & 
Steel Products Limited in Montreal were negotiated by the United Steel- 
workers of America for some 3,000 workers. The agreements provide 
benefits along the lines negotiated by the same union earlier for the 
Steel Co. of Canada’s basic steel works at Hamilton. Under the two- 
year agreement, employees of the Stelco mills in Montreal will receive a 
wage increase of 10 cents an hour this year and 8 cents next year, plus a 
special increase of 1% cents an hour. Changes were also made in shift 
premiums, Sunday overtime rates and pensions. In the two years of the 
Canadian Tube & Steel contract, the employees will receive an increase 
of 8 cents an hour immediately and three subsequent increases of 5, 4 
and 4)4 cents. The agreement also provides for a supplementary unemploy- 


ment benefit plan. 
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The same union and the Frost Stee] and Wire Company Limited, 
Hamilton, signed a new agreement effective November 1. Day workers 
are entitled to a wage increase of 11 cents per hour this year anda 
further 8 cents next year. The amount for piece workers was reported 
at 8 cents this year and 6 cents next year. In line with stee] contracts 
generally, adjustments were made in shift differentials, Sunday work 
premiums, and pension and welfare plans. 


A wage increase of 12 cents an hour is reported in a new two-year 
agreement between Holmes Foundry Limited, Sarnia, and the United 
Automobile Workers of America. Also included is a pension plan financed 
by the company and a plan for supplementary unemployment benefits. 


It is reported that a two-year agreement has been reached between 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited and the United Automobile Workers for 
plants in Toronto, Brantford, and Woodstock. Workers will receive a wage 
increase of 3 cents an hour effective January 1, 1957, a further 3 cents 
for day workers and 4 cents for piece workers on September 1, 1957, and 
2 cents an hour on March 15, 1958. Certain skilled tradesmen will receive 
additional increases. 


At three other large firms in the metal products industry, negoti- 
ations over new contracts had broken down in the first week of November 
and there were indications that all three disputes would be referred to 
conciliation. The three disputes concern Canadair Limited, Montreal, 
and the International Association of Machinists; Canadian Car and 
Foundry Limited, Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen; and 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour. 


Rubber Products — A new contract, effective for 18 months, was 
recently signed by Dunlop Canada, Limited, Whitby, and the United 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America. Hourly-rated 
employees will receive a wage increase of 10 cents an hour with ad- 
ditional increases for skilled tradesmen. Adjustments were also made in 
vacations and statutory holidays and a supplementary unemployment 
benefit plan was adopted. 


Transportation — A dispute involving Canadian National Steamships 
(West Indies) Limited and the Seafarers’ International Union has been 
referred to a board of conciliation. The main issue in dispute appears to 
be wages; an offer by the company to increase wages by $10 a month 
was considered unsatisfactory by the union. 


During October a board of conciliation was established to deal with 
differences between the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. For several months a board has been 
considering a dispute between the same company and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. This board has been faced with a 
complicated problem centering around a contention of the company that 
firemen are unnecessary in certain types of diesel service. 


Chemicals — Approximately 600 workers are affected by a new agree- 
ment for the Welland plant of North American Cyanamid, Limited. The 
new one-year agreement with the International Chemical Workers’ Union 
increases wage rates from 7 to 12 cents an hour. Other contract changes 
concern overtime, shift premiums and seniority. 
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A board of conciliation will endeavour to bring the parties to agree- 
ment at Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia. The Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers of America had originally asked for a wage increase of. 
20 per cent. 


Work Stoppages 


Working time lost as a result of work stoppages during October 
amounted to 133,870 man-days, according to preliminary figures compiled 
by the Department. This time loss resulted from 40 stoppages involving 
15,315 workers. In the previous month the figures were 111,200 man-days, 
48 stoppages, and 14,069 workers. 


Wage Rate Changes 


A sample survey of 1,086 establishments in Canada show that 
slightly more than 60 per cent granted general wage increases during the 
12-month period from October 1, 1955, to October 1, 1956, a higher pro- 
portion than in the preceding year. The proportion of establishments 
increasing wage rates by more than 5 cents per hour during the past year 
is also substantially greater than for the previous 12-month period. 


One-third of the establishments surveyed increased wage rates by 5 
to 10 cents per hour between October 1, 1955, and October 1, 1956; 
some 18 per cent reported increases in excess of 10 cents per hour. 


The terms ‘‘general increase’’ and ‘‘zeneral decrease”’ in the ac- 
g 8 


companying table apply to wage rate changes affecting more than 50 per 
cent of an establishment’s non-office employees. Where wage rate changes 
affected fewer employees, they have been included in the category ‘‘no 
general increase’’. 


Percentage Comparison of Establishments Granting General Wage 
Rate Changes, 1955, 1956 
Wace Rate Charges Oct. 1, 1954 Oct. 1, 1955 


Cc H to to 
in Cents per rour Sept. 30, 1955 Sept. 30, 1956 
(Per Cent of Establishments) 


General decrease .............scssceseseeeeeee (1) 
No general increase .........ssssesseseeons 53 39 
General increase .........sceseseeceeseceeseees vi 61 
WhSSS; ENAMD ICONS cofsisscscsseers foctessass lily 10 
RCE ELL Reet tote tear enters tecwstesiconctecsscttc- ll 9 
FPL =) OS OIC ONES Tasos eet cncctonevontes 13 19 
i Uy Srey. ona alee Soe At Oe 2 5 
OSU ee ALON Ce nites e eeccertnsvacsvtse00-g0ss 3 ll 
LP eCentsranGeOVe les corisssesrctesascss-. 1 < 
liye Vic ee ee eee ae 100 100 


(1) Less than one-half of one per cent. 
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Manpower Situation 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


Sub stantial 
Surplus 


Moderate 
Surplus 


Shortage Es 


Balance 


in Local Areas 


LTHOUGH the completion of 
harvesting released a_ sub- 
stantial number of workers, a gener- 
al shortage of labour still prevailed 
at November 1 in 20 of the 109 
labour market areas regularly sur- 
veyed. These areas were al] in the 
Ontario and Prairie regions. The 
seasonal slackening of activity in 
progress in other parts of the coun- 
try resulted in an increase of six 
areas inthe moderate labour surplus 
category. 


Reports received in early 
November indicated that winter 
weather was leading to a reduction 
in labour requirements. The past 
six months, however, have seen 
the most prolonged and widespread 
labour scarcity since 1951. At 
October 1, the number of shortage 
areas reached a peak of 27, in- 
cluding 18 of the 20 areas in the 
Prairie region. The shortage situ- 
ation lasted for five months or more 


in 16 areas and for two months or more in 27. Although the lack of con- 
struction, forestry and farm workers accounted for much of the general 
scarcity, there were as many as 25 shortage occupations in the Prairie 


region this summer. 


In addition to describing the labour market situation at the end of 
October, the regional analyses this month discuss the important man- 
power develboments of the past summer. 


Labour ery ea x 


Labour Market 


Areas 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


Minor 


Approximate Labour 
ere ey lance* se Tae 


*See inside back cover May 1956 Labour Gazette. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 


November 1, 1956 


APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 


Hamilton Calgary 
Montreal Edmonton 


METROPOLITAN AREAS Quebec —Lévis Ottawa — Hull 


(labour force 75,000 or more) kena Winnipeg 


Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Brantford Corner Brook Fort William — 
SAINT JOHN | Cornwall Port Arthur 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS <—— Farnham — Granby Kitchener 
Guelph Sudbury 
Halifox Timmins — 
Joliette Kirkland Lake 
Kingston 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS London 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000; Moncton 

60 per cent of more in New Glasgow 

non-agricultural activity) Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn — Val d’Or 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Riviéres 
Victoria 


Barrie Brandon 
Chatham Lethbridge 
Charlottetown Moose Jaw 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS Prince Albert North Battleford 
(labour foree 25,000 — 75,000; RED DEER Yorkton 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) ge See a 
viere du Loup 


SASKATOON 
Thetford —Megantic — 
St. Georges 


CHILLIWACK Bathurst Drumheller 
DRUMMONDVILLE Belleville — Trenton Dawson Creek 
PRINCE RUPERT Beauharnois Listowel 
ST. STEPHEN Bracebridge Medicine Hat 
Brampton Sault Ste. Marie 
Bridgewater Swift Current 
Cambell ton Weyburn 
Central Vancouver 

Island 
CRANBROOK 
DAUPHIN 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 


Grand Falls 
KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute — 

Ste. Therese 
Lindsay 
Montmagny 
Newcastle 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 

St. Jerome 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
Stratford 
ST. THOMAS 
Summerside 
Trail —Nelson 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Woodstock — Ingersoll 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


<— The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


TOTAL employment remained virtu- 
ally unchanged in the Atlantic re- 
gion during October. In the week 
950,000 (amet ended October 20, persons with 
: ee a jobs were estimated at 534,000, 
: ae ee eorot* af ease about 2,000 fewer than a month 
: earlier but 15,000 more than a year 
7s earlier. Registrations for employ- 
With Jobs: ment at NES offices increased 
Bad asin slightly during the month to 3.6 per 
cent of the labour force, compared 
: with 4,4 per cent a year before. 
* : Harvesting of the potato and apple 
Aariculture : crops was well advanced by the end 
: of the month despite a shortage of 
workers. The construction industry 
es etatat esararaneetetatatatatitatetetetatatatatat ahaha SeterataTenlna tah oo s ho we d c on ti nu i ng s t ren gt h R In 
some of the larger labour markets, 
electricians, plumbers, bricklayers, plasterers and tinsmiths were scarce. 
Logging employment decreased slightly in Newfoundland following 
completion of summer cutting at some camps but additional forestry 
workers could have been used in other parts of the region. Logging 
employment in the region as a whole, however, was at the highest level 
in several years for October. 


ees, 


[eT VS SY ES) PY es Voge J 
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Labour supplies have been more fully utilized in the Atlantic region 
during 1956 than in the past few years but the strain on manpower re- 
sources was still much less than in other regions. The average ratio 
of vacancies to registrations for employment at NES offices for the 
June-September period amounted to 22.5 per cent, a considerable improve- 
ment over the 13.9 per cent recorded for the same period in 1955 but 
well below the Canada average of 35.9 per cent. Average employment 
for the first nine months of this year was estimated to be 20,000 higher 
than in the comparable period in 1955 and somewhat greater than the 
growth in the labour force. Logging and construction accounted for 
much of the year-to-year employment gain. Improvements were also 
recorded in trade and some parts of manufacturing. 


Two of the 2] areas in the region were reclassified from balance 
to the moderate surplus category during the month. At November 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): 
in balance, 19 (13); in moderate surplus, 2 (8). 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
during the month according to the usual seasonal pattern. The reduction 


in activity was not confined to any one industry. Total employment was 
still somewhat higher than a year earlier. 


Saint John (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
rise in unemployment was largely the result of staff reductions at the 
Saint John Dry Dock. 


St. Stephen (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
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QUEBEC 


RECORD employment continued in 
Quebec during October and unem- 
ployment remained low. At mid- 
month, the estimated year-to-year 
increase in persons with jobs held 
steady at 37,000. Registrations for 
employment at NES offices rose 
slightly to 2.8per cent of the Jabour 
force — the lowest figure for mid- 
October since 1951. The number of 
job vacancies registered with the 
NES was higher than in any compa- 
rable period since 1951. 


The work force in Quebec was 
more fully occupied in 1956 than it 


BOUR FOR 
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has been for several years, one of 
the main reasons being the strong 
domestic and world demand for 
forest products and base metals and the resulting expansion of capacity 
in these industries. This has been reflected directly in the hiring of 
miners, loggers, and construction workers and indirectly in the in- 
creased activity of many manufacturing industries. Employment in the 
manufacture of electrical apparatus, wood products, paper products and 
non-ferrous metal products rose to new records during the year. The 
industries that fell most sharply two years ago, notably aircraft manu- 
facture and shipbuilding, were recovering in 1956. Partly as a result of 
labour-management disputes, production and employment in textiles, 
clothing, and leather products levelled off during the summer after a 
rapid increase in the preceeding 12 months. 


The supply of workers has been generally adequate this year, al- 
though workers were scarce for certain occupations in a number of areas. 
There were distinct shortages of miners in Rouyn-Val d’Or, of bush 
workers along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River, and of skilled 
construction tradesmen in a number of areas where large industrial or 
hydro-electric power projects were under way. At the beginning of 
October, labour demand and supply were in balance in all areas in the 
region for the first time in several years and, by the first of November, 
only two areas had a moderate labour surplus. 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Unemployment rose slight- 
ly during the month as construction activity slackened. Textile employ- 
ment was stable, somewhat below last year’s relatively high level. 
Activity in the aircraft and railway rolling stock industries recovered 
moderately from the sharp decline of two years ago. In virtually all 
other industry groups, employment continued at record levels. 


Quebec - Lévis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. During the past two 
years, employment in this area has increased gradually to the 1953 
level. During October, ideal weather made possible good progress in 
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forestry work in outlying districts. Large numbers of workers were hired 
for this industry but more were required at the end of the month. Textile 
and clothing firms were fully occupied. In the leather products industry, 
the shutdown of an important line of shoe manufacturing resulted in the 
release of about 125 workers; a seasonal decline in construction also 
brought about the release of some construction workers. 


Shawinigan Falls (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. Seasonal declines in manufacturing, construction and agriculture 
were responsible for some increases in unemployment. Many of the 
workers released were absorbed into forestry work. 


Drummondville (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario re- 


gion increased during October, a 

decline in farm employment being 

more than offset by gains in non- 

agricultural industries. The employ- 

ment increase was concentrated in 
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2,000,000 . . . 
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1, aM tats Ladle Satan? ment at NES offices changed little 

from last month, remaining con- 

siderably higher than a year earlier. 


OUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 


A large number of occupations continued in short supply, particularly 
engineers, draughtsmen, loggers, miners, auto mechanics, hospital per- 
sonnel and domestics. 


Agricultural operations were nearing completion under ideal weather 
conditions. Mining and manufacturing employment in general were main- 
tained at high levels, with several industries operating at capacity. Log- 
ging, trade and services gained strength, and construction, despite a 
slowdown in house building, remained very active. 


Vigorous industrial development and corresponding high levels of 
employment were the prevailing features of the Ontario economy through- 
out 1956. Heavy investment expenditures in manufacturing, public utili- 
ties, housing construction and mining were the major forces behind the 
economic expansion, although the other sectors of the economy also 
showed increasing strength. In manufacturing, most of the expansion took 
place in the primary or basic materials industries. In the utilities group, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway was a major contributor to employment expan- 
sion, The mining industry was characterized by wide-scale exploration 
and rapid progress on major developments such as uranium mining at 
Blind River and iron ore mining at Steep Rock. 
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As a result, labour requirements have been exceptionally strong in 
1956 and have tended to outstrip supplies, despite the large increase of 
available workers. Employment during the first ten months of 1956 was, 
on the average, 88,000 higher than in the corresponding period in 1955; 
persons without jobs and seeking work were 19,000 fewer. Labour short- 
ages persisted throughout the year, particularly in the professional and 
skilled occupations. 


During October, only one of the 34 areas in the region was reclassi- 
fied, from the shortage to the balanced category. At November 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
shortage, 6 (0); in balance, 26 (30); in moderate surplus, 2 (3); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamilton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. As a result of continued 
high activity in most industries and expansion in iron and steel and 
chemical manufacturing, demand for workers continued strong. 


Ottawa — Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Employment remained 
at peak levels with widespread labour shortages. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. There was little change in 
the labour market, a number of occupations remaining in short supply. 


Windsor (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Some improvement occurred 
in the labour market as the automotive industry gradually returned to full 
production. 


St. Thomas (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 
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the pressure on available labour supplies but additional workers were 
still required in many occupations. 
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The intensity and duration of labour shortages have been important 
features of the labour market scene this year, reflecting the vigorous 
expansion in employment that has characterized the economy of the 
Prairie region since early summer. During October, for the sixth con- 
secutive month, labour was generally scarce and shortages of workers 
continued to exist in almost all occupations. 


The pattern of economic development.in the Prairie region this 
year has been much the same as in 1955. Trade and service facilities 
continued to expand on a large scale in response to the steady growth 
of population. Production and distribution of gas and oil maintained a 
dominant position in the economy of the region, and associated in- 
dustries, such as prospecting, exploration and development, continued 
expanding. Construction of manufacturing facilities such as two multi- 
million dollar pulp and paper mills at the Lakehead and a $35,000,000 
pulp and paper mill at Hinton, Alta., also played a key role in the 
general strengthening of employment in the region this year. Average 
employment for the first ten months of the year was about 34,000 higher 
than in the corresponding period in 1955. The employment gain was 
met in part by an increase in the labour supply and in part by the re- 
duction of an already smal! pool of unemployment. Nevertheless, labour 
supplies were still far short of requirements. The extent of the man- 
power shortage is indicated by the fact that at the low season last 
winter only 8 per cent of the labour force were registered for employment 
at NES offices (9.6 per cent for Canada), compared with only 1.4 per 
cent at the peak season in September (2.7 per cent for Canada). 


At November 1, 14 areas in the region were classified in the © 
shortage category and six in balance, an unprecedented situation in the 
postwar period. Last year, at the same time, all 20 areas in the region 
were Classified in the balanced category. 


Local Area Developments 
Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Labour shortages eased 
slightly during the month but not sufficiently to warrant reclassification 
of the area. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Continuing shortages 
existed in a large number of occupations. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Remained in Group 4. Employment reached a 
seasonal peak early in the month. Nevertheless, labour supplies were 
still generally insufficient at the end of October; skilled tradesmen 
were in strong demand. 


Red Deer, Regina, Saskatoon (major agricultural) and Dauphin (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region showed the usual seasonal decline 
during October although it remained at a near-record high. Persons with 
jobs were estimated at 464,000 at October 20, a decrease of 3,000 from a 
month earlier but an increase of 17,000 from October 1955. The ratio of 
job vacancies to registrations for employment at NES offices decreased 
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from September but was still higher 
than a year earlier. 

The decline in employment 
from last month resulted from the |: Labour Force 
gradual reduction in operations by 
seasonal industries and from the |: 
slowing down of construction be- f 
cause of weather conditions. Apart |: 
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Strong expansionary forces and high employment levels have charac- 
terized the economy of the Pacific region throughout 1956. The develop- 
ment of natural resources progressed on a large scale and the excep- 
tionally high increase in investment expenditures far exceeded that of 
any other region in Canada this year. Large-scale industrial and engi- 
neering projects, particularly in power development and transportation, 
and in the pulp and paper, plywood and mineral processing industries, 
have stimulated investment in residential construction, highway and 
bridge building and the erection of schools, hospitals, office buildings 
and commercial service facilities, These developments have led to 
increasing employment in the distributive trades, in the service industry 
and in the fields of finance, insurance and real estate. 


The exceptionally large investment program of 1956 made labour 
supplies dwindle to a low level and caused scarcities of certain skills, 
particularly in construction and certain related industries, and in the 
technical professions generally. During the peak season, the supply of 
unskilled workers was also tight. Average employment in the first ten 
months of this year was 25,000 higher than in the corresponding period 
in 1955. This large increase was met by an increase of 17,000 in the 
region’s work force and by the reduction of the pool of idle workers 


During October, labour supplies generally improved and some sur- 
pluses developed but certain occupations, such as engineers, draughts:-: 
men, miners, sheet metal and dairy farm workers and domestics, remained 
in short supply’ During the month two areas were reclassified from the 
shortage to the balanced category and two from balance to moderate 
surplus. At November 1, classification of the ten areas in the region 
was the same as last year: in balance, 8; in moderate surplus, 2. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Most 


industries maintained high levels of employment but some layoffs oc- 
curred in logging and sawmilling because of weaker markets. 


Cranbrook and Kamloops (minor). Reclassified from Group 4 to Group 3. 
Chilliwack and Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 12, 1956) 


soabaute Change 
Principal Jtems Amount 
Previous| Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 

Total civilian labour force (a)..............0008 Oct. 20 5, 772,000 + 2.7 
Total persons with jobs............. «| Oct. 20 5,674,000 + 3.6 
At-work 35 hours or more....... --- |Oct. 20 5,195,000 + 3.6 

At work less than 35 hours --/Oct. 20 348, 000 + 4.8 
With jobs but not at work.......--s:esseee Oct. 20 131,000 0.0 
With jobs but on short time...........+-.-+ Oct. 20 23,000 — 8.0 
With jobs but laid off full week......... Oct. 20 11,000 - 
Persons without jobs and seeking work |Oct. 20 98, 000 —31.0 

& 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... Oct. 20 794,000 f IC6 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Oct. 20 4,880, 000 + 3.8 
Motalep aid’ wOrkersesr..1stescresscssaresscoreucees Oct. 20 4,485, 000 + 4.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

Atlantic 18,300 —18.3 
Quebec 45,200 S135 
Ontario 57,900 -16.6 
Prairie 17,400 —29.8 
Pacific oees 18,600 — 7.5 
Total, all regions.... «= |Oct. 18 157,400 ws Wf SE 


Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit --..05-...s..cecnccecssvesconseoes Oct. 1 128,440 —11.7 


Amount of benefit payments -|September} $7,087,703 —13.4 
Industrial employment (1949=100) ..-....++. Sept. 1 125.4 + 6.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).-.... Sept. 1 117.8 + 3.3 
NiMMU pF ation s--<ccesveuac-cecosucecucee=--<acereasencactecs lst 6mos. 69,924 +19.7(c) 
1956 
Strikes and Lockouts 
NOwmof ayer los tic.ccraccssssscsscutecressictsettheras October 133,870 + 4.3(c) 
No. of workers involved ............csseccceceeeeee October 15,315 +50.9(c) 
Nodofistrikess,..2.c:-:A4stNies elode. teh cathe October 40 +52.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Sept. 1 $65.00 + + 6.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........s0008 Sept. 1 $ 1.52 = +058 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Sept. 1 41.0 4 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............000 Sept. l $62.36 + Sui Hs 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Oct. 1 119.8 + a oil 13) 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) Sept. 1 125.6 + + 3.2 
Total labour income.......s:...seseeeee $000,000} August 122.9 + +11.0 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935—3 9= 100). 288.1 + + 6.0 
Mantfacttriti g: ss:.22.sc- <0... atetaedencnscutcemectae 287.7 ap + 4.4 
Durables ...........c0s. 343.0 _ ae kOe) 
Non-Durables 252-5 + Baa a 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, 4 monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. 
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Canada Seeking Skilled 
Immigrants from U.S. 


During the past month, in moves aimed 
at relieving Canada’s current shortage of 
skilled manpower, a Cabinet Minister has 
invited young Americans to emigrate to 
this country, the _ Immigration Department 
has sent a team to investigate the possi- 
bility of re-opening offices in the United 
States, and a Montreal financial firm has 
set up a fellowship fund to attract profes- 
sional talent from the United States to 
Canada. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation in Chicago, 
Hon. James Sinclair, Minister of Fisheries, 
said that although Canada was attracting 
emigrants at the same rate as the United 
States had done in its heyday of immi- 
gration just after the turn of the century, 
this rate was not nearly sufficient for 
Canada. 


U.S. Has “Debt to Pay” 


The United States has a “debt to pay 
back to Canada” in this matter, he stated, 
pointing out that the United States had 
attracted “tens of thousands of Canadians” 
in the last 50 years and ought to encourage 
a movement back to this country. 

The Minister described the “many and 
golden” opportunities in Canada for an 
American to enter and become adjusted 
in Canada. 

Two experienced immigration officers are 
now in the United States investigating the 
possibilities of recruiting immigrants from 
that country. At ore time the Canadian 
immigration service did maintain offices in 
the United States; the officers’ report will 
have a bearing on the decision whether 
or not to re-open these offices. 

The Montreal financial firm of Gregory 
and Company has established the Gregory 
Fund, administered by McGill University, 
to attract professional talent to Canada. 
Prof. D. L. Thomson, Vice-president of 
McGill, said the Gregory example, if 
followed, would stem, and perhaps reverse, 
the flow of young Canadian professionals 
to the United States. 
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Over Million Canadians 
Now Living in U.S. 


Emigration of Canadian-born to the 
United States since 1950 has been between 
25,000 and 30,000 a year, bringing the 
number of Canadian-born living in the 
United States at the middle of last year to 
well over a million, according to a refer- 
ence paper released by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on results of a study 
of data relating to Canadian-born in the 
United States during the last few decades. 

According to the 1950 United States 
Census, Canadian-born residents of that 
country numbered 994,562 at the April 1 
census date. This was a drop from 1,065,480 
shown by the 1940 Census and steeply 
under the record figure of 1,802,843 recorded 
in 1930. Newfoundland figures are included 
for each year. 

The 1950 total was also well under the 
figures shown by the three earlier decennial 
censuses. These were: 1920—1,117,878; 
1910—1,196,070; and 1900—1,172,860, all 
exclusive of Newfoundland. 

Over these 50 years, the Canadian-born 
population of Canada increased more than 
two and a half times, from 4,672,000 to 
11,950,000. As a result, the relation of the 
total Canadian-born in the United States 
to the total of Canadian-born in Canada 
dropped from 25 per cent in 1900 to 8:3 
per cent in 1950. 

Emigration from Canada to the United 
States reached its highest levels in the 
decades 1911 to 1920 and 1921 to 1930. 
Totals for these periods, according to 
United States immigration figures, were 
742,185 and 924,515, respectively. (These 
figures include all emigration from Canada 
but Canadian-born have always formed a 
large proportion.) 

There was a sharp drop in emigration of 
Canadians during the depression years and 
the war years that followed. In the period 
1931 to 1940, in fact, it has been estimated 
that there was an actual excess of 123,000 
Canadian-born returning to Canada over 
the number that left to reside across the 
border. 

From the end of the Second World War 
to 1950, emigration of Canadian-born to 
the United States was about 20,000 annu- 
ally. Since 1950 it has increased to between 
25,000 and 30,000. 

Ten per cent of the Canadian-born males 
and 16-8 per cent of Canadian-born females 
in the United States at the date of the 
1950 Census were in professional and 
technical occupations. More than 26 per 
cent of Canadian-born males were in the 
occupation group of craftsmen, foremen and 
kindred workers. : 
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Claude Jodoin Proposes 
Conference on Education 


A federal-provincial conference to launch 
a full-scale attack on Canada’s educational 
problems was proposed last month by 
Claude Jodoin, President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. Addressing the Windsor 
Richelieu Club, Mr. Jodoin said that 
education had become one of the most 
pressing problems facing all levels of gov- 
ernment and failure to meet its challenge 
would affect children for generations to 
come. 

Municipalities should be given special 
status at such a conference, he suggested. 
The agenda should make provision for 
consideration of methods by which avail- 
able information on future needs could be 
co-ordinated and, if necessary, new studies 
launched. The ability of all three forms 
of government—municipal, provincial and 
federal—to meet needs should be discussed 
and high priority should be given to the 
development of methods of meeting the 
need for teachers. 

Mr. Jodoin said labour’s interest in 
education extended over many years. 
Labour organizations had been active in 
efforts to get young children out of indus- 
try and into schools. The CLC advocates 
free compulsory education, with full pro- 
vincial autonomy, but with national aid 
for all grades from primary school to 
university, and a system of national 
scholarships and bursaries. 

“Now that we are enjoying the greatest 
era of expansion in our country’s history 
we need more doctors, more scientists, 
more engineers, more social workers, more 
people trained in the arts. Above all we 
need teachers so that we can train people 
in these various fields,” Mr. Jodoin said. 

Persons graduating from universities are 
met on the very steps of the university by 
talent scouts from industry, and the offers 
they receive far exceed, in both money 
and opportunity, those offered by the 
teaching profession, he pointed out. 

“Tt is regrettable, to say the least, that 
we give so little tangible regard to the men 
and women whom we trust with the train- 
ing of the country’s children,” he declared. 

“The extent of this problem can be 
measured in very exact terms. We know 
how many Canadian children will be enter- 
ing school five or six years from now; and 
we know that in another 15 years or so a 
given percentage of them will be seeking 
entrance to a university.” 

Mr. Jodoin said there are two basic 
problems—buildings and facilities; and 
teachers—and that by far the greatest 
problem is that of teachers. 
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Considering New System 
For University Grants 


Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent last 
month announced that the Government 
was considering a new plan for distributing 
grants to Canadian universities that it was 
hoped would be less objectionable from a 
provincial rights standpoint than the 
system now used. Reference to the new 
plan was contained in a speech at the 
University of Sherbrooke, where he received 
an honorary degree. 

Under the arrangement now being 
studied, he said, funds voted by Parlia- 
ment to aid universities would be turned 
over to the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities for distribution. 

Since 1952, Parliament has voted the sum 
of $8 million annually to universities. 
This amount has been distributed to the 
universities in proportion to provincial 
populations and the number of students 
enrolled in courses leading to degrees. 

A system similar to the one proposed by 
the Prime Minister has been in use in the 
United Kingdom since shortly after the 
First World War. Before the war, univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom were almost 
entirely independent of state financial aid; 
by 1938 the State provided grants totalling 
just over £2 million, about one-third of the 
total university income, and today the total 
government grant is well over £30 million. 

To obviate the possible dangers to the 
autonomy and integrity of the universities 
inherent in such aid, the Government 
appointed the University Grants Com- 
mittee consisting of a chairman, a full-time 
secretary and ten members. The Com- 
mittee was reconstituted in 19438 and its 
membership increased to fifteen. 

The Government does not deal directly 
with the universities but leaves all discus- 
sion and negotiation to the UGC, in 
particular to its chairman. The grants have 
never been brought into the arena of party 
politics. There has never: been any inter- 
ference by the State and the universities 
enjoy complete freedom, it is stated in the 
monthly newsletter issued by the United 
Kingdom Information Service. 


Ont. Plans Inerease in 
Grants to Universities 


A plan for a 10-year program of capital 
assistance to the province’s universities and 
technical institutes, designed to increase 
greatly the output of engineers and tech- 
nicians, is being worked out by Ontario 
Government officials, according to an article 
by Leslie Wilson recently published in the 
Financial Post. 


Arete raat 


Ontario’s contribution, the article states, 
will probably amount to between $35,000,000 
and $40,000,000 out of the $85,000,000 which 
it is estimated will be required for capital 
expansion by the institutions affected. The 
buildings and equipment of Ontario univer- 
sities were valued in 1952 at $70,700,000, 
and it is stated that about $25,000,000 will 
be needed for expansion in the five years 
ending 1960 and a further $60,000,000 in the 
following five years. 


The total figure of $85,000,000, the 
Financial Post says, is an arbitrary one 
and is subject to revision. It is, however, 
based on two calculations: first, the esti- 
mated increase in the numbers of persons 
in the 18-21 age group, and second, the 
expected increase in the percentage of such 
young people who will attend Ontario 
universities during the period under 
consideration. 


In 1955 there were estimated to be 
271,000 in Ontario between the ages of 
18 and 21. It is expected that by 1965 
there will be 379,800, and that by 1975 the 
number will have increased to 580,600. 
These figures, however, tell only half the 
story. In 1955, according to the estimates, 
the percentage of people in this age group 
who attended university was 7-5; in 1965 
it will be 11-25, and by 1975 it will have 
increased to 15-0. 

The result of this increase both in the 
total number of young people and in the 
percentage of that number who attend 
university will be that enrolment in Ontario 
universities, which in 1955 was 20,400, will 
be 42,700 in 1965 and 87,000 in 1975. 

The expansion plans will affect mainly 
the province’s seven general universities 
although some of the technical institutes 
may also be included. 

During the past 10 years, the article goes 
on to say, provincial grants to Ontario 
universities have made up well over 40 per 
cent of capital and current expenditures. 


The only other important source of 
revenue is federal government grants, begun 
in 1952. In that year payments to Ontario 
universities amounted to $2,300,000. These 
payments rose to $3,100,000, or 13 per cent 
of current revenues, in 1954. 


Professionals’ Earnings 
Lag behind Wage-Earners’ 


Although real earnings of professional 
workers have improved greatly in recent 
years, the percentage increase is still well 
below that of wage-earners, it is stated in 
a paper prepared in the Division of Admin- 
istration, National Research Council. 
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Over the 40-year period 1911-1951, real 
earnings of wage-earners have increased 
nearly 150 per cent while during the same 
time those of professional workers increased 
only 38 per cent, the paper reports. 

“Since 1952, the consumer price index has 
held fairly steady while salaries and wages 
of both professional and non-professional 
groups have continued to rise. Between 
1952 and 1955, wage-earners in manufac- 
turing increased their real earnings by 11 
per cent. Average salaries reported in the 
NRC surveys of professional salaries indi- 
cate that scientists and engineers improved 
their position by 21 per cent during the 
same period. 

“Although there has been an upward 
trend to the advantage of scientific profes- 
sionals in the past few years, over a longer 
period wage-earners have done much 
better.” 

A table giving the index of salaries of 
scientific staff of the Research Council and 
of wages of prevailing rate employees, with 
1933 salaries equalling 100, shows that in 
1939 the index for scientific staff was 108 
and for prevailing rate employees, 170; in 
1945, for scientific staff it was 94 and for 
prevailing rate employees, 219; in 1956, for 
scientific staff, 207, and for prevailing rate 
employees, 368. 

“In Canada, the growth of scientific 
research during the last half century has 
brought the scientific and engineering 
profession to a position of prestige. and 
responsibility in the state,’ the article 
concludes. “In spite of this, the profes- 
sional scientist and engineer has seen his 
economic status decline relative to the 
position enjoyed by the wage-earner. 
However, many adjustments are currently 
being made and the remaining anomalies 
may soon disappear.” 

In 1951, professional workers formed 
about 7-2 per cent of all persons with jobs, 
compared with only 4:4 per cent in 1911. 
In 1951, there were twice as many persons 
included in the scientific and technological 
professions as there were in 1941, 

The paper was written by John F. 
Haberer and F. L. W. McKim. It is 
published in full in the October issues of 
the Engineering Journal, Chemistry in 
Canada, and the Canadian Mining and 
Metallurgical Bulletin. 


Accident Statistics 


During September, 1,281 accidents to 
federal government employees were reported 
to the Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch. This is a smaller number than 
the 1,465 reported during August and the 
1,329 reported in July. 
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Persuade Youth to Finish 
Training, CMA Head Urges 


If the shortage of engineers and tech- 
nicians is to be met, the man who com- 
pletes his vocational training before he 
enters industrial employment must have 
the inducement of a significantly higher 
starting salary than is offered to those who 
cut short their theoretical training in their 
impatience to begin earning money, said 
J. N. T. Bulman, President of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, in an 
address last month to the Rotary Club in 
St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


Easy for Unskilled 


“Let’s face it, the labour situation has 
been such in recent years that it has been 
relatively easy for such semi-skilled and 
semi-proficient and, I think I am safe in 
saying, unskilled people to get into indus- 
try and make good money. Differentials 
have often been greatly narrowed in the 
process. This is one highly important 
aspect of the general problem which must 
be seriously considered afresh if we are to 
get the result we seek,’ said the CMA 
President. 

It is necessary to instil into the minds 
of a much greater number of students a 
desire to be fully trained before they enter 
industry; and in this, parents, educational- 
ists and industrialists could help, Mr. 
Bulman suggested. 

A second requisite, he continued, was to 
make it possible for those who do want to 
complete their training to do so. Some 
students could not afford to postpone for 
as long as four years the time when they 
could earn full pay. To meet this difficulty 
he advocated a large increase in the number 
of grants, scholarships and bursaries awarded 
by industry for promising students who 
need the help. 


Part-time Employment 


An even better way of helping, he went 
on, might be for industrial concerns to help 
advanced students to help themselves by 
offering them part-time employment. This, 
he said, would satisfy the student’s desire 
to gain practical experience as well as to 
earn money. It would also give the com- 
pany a chance to gauge the capabilities of 
the students and to prepare the promising 
ones for permanent employment at the 
conclusion of their studies. 

Industry, Mr. Bulman said, could also 
help by encouraging the establishment of 
more vocational schools, and in the smaller 
places, more vocational classes in existing 
schools. He also suggested the advis- 
ability of releasing certain persons in 
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employment for technical day classes once 
or twice a week. 

Educationalists should try to find out 
the reasons for the high “wastage” of 
students who begin technical training, and 
to find ways and means of reducing it. 
Students who showed that they lacked 
seriousness of purpose should be weeded 
out sooner than they have been hitherto, 
so that room could be made for those who 
would profit by training. We had neither 
teachers or classrooms to waste, the speaker 
said. 

More funds must be provided to improve 
the salaries of those teachers we now have, 
and to pay for the additional staffs we 
need to recruit. “There can be little argu- 
ment about the inadequacy of teaching 
salaries, particularly in our universities and 
secondary schools,” said Mr. Bulman. 

“This is a good moment to note, I think, 
that only eight cents out of every dollar 
which Canadians pay in taxation goes for 
education, whereas social security and 
welfare gets about 30 cents,” he said. 


Proper Use of Engineers 
Would Reduce Shortage 


To encourage more young persons to 
train in the engineering field may eventu- 
ally solve Canada’s shortage of engineers 
but the need is current and we cannot 
wait, G. L. Wilcox, President of Canadian 
Westinghouse Co., told the Hamilton 
Branch of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association last month. 

To relieve the current shortage he 
suggested that industry use the present 
supply of engineers in engineering jobs only 
and provide the professional engineer with 
the adequate help of technicians. 

In an examination of the use currently 
being made of engineers, Mr. Wilcox said, 
we are apt to see many cases of misem- 
ployment of engineers, which he defined as 
engineers doing non-engineering work. He 
was convinced that many engineers in 
industry today were not employed in such 
a way as to enable industry to get the 
most out of their professional talents or 
training. 

Equally bad, he said, was the common 
habit of failing to give a creative engineer 
the adequate help of technicians. Often a 
large part of an engineer’s time must be 
used on tasks that could well be turned 
over to others. 

When steps are taken to eliminate 
misemployment of engineers and to supply 
them with adequate help, a large part of 
the shortage of engineers will disappear, 
Mr. Wilcox predicted. 


Predict Critical Shortage 
Of U.S. Office Workers 


A critical shortage of office workers in 
the United States during the next few years 
is forecast in the 1955-56 report of the 
National Office Management Association, 
which is summarized in Office Equipment 
News for October. 


The shortage is expected to affect 
particularly office machine operators, 
stenographers, secretaries and typists. The 
demand for office machine operators is 
expected by 1960 to be double that of 1950, 
with a probability that it will continue to 
double every ten years for the next few 
decades if the present trend continues. 


The proportion of men employed as 
office machine operators has been on the 
increase since 1950, when 80 per cent of 
the operators were women. One reason for 
this, the article states, is believed to be 
the increasing complexity of the equipment 
being used. The rate at which the use of 
office machines will increase will be limited 
only by the ability of industry to develop 
machines and of business to train operators. 


Male Total Will Rise 


The total number of male office workers, 
the NOMA report shows, will increase by 
300,000 from 1,886,000 in 1950 to 2,186,000 
in 1960. Half of this increase will prob- 
ably be represented by machine operators. 

The total demand for female office 
workers during the same period is expected 
to increase from 4,200,000 to 5,271,000. 
Owing to women’s entering employment at 
a later age and marrying earlier than they 
used to, the shortage of females is likely 
to be more acute than that of males. 

The proportion of women to men in 
offices, however, has been on the increase 
for many years. In 1890 there were eight 
times aS many men as women in clerical 
jobs. By 1920 the numbers of men and 
women were about equal, and by 1950 two 
out of three clerical workers were women. 
In 1952 only a quarter of the office jobs 
were held by men: 


One Exception 


An exception to the growing predomi- 
nance of women is in the Civil Service. In 
1950, 354,000 out of 390,000 government 
jobs for clerks and miscellaneous office 
workers were held by men. In business 
and industry, according to the NOMA 
study, in 1950 about the only industries in 
which male office workers represented any 
large proportion were agriculture, manufac- 
ture of durable goods, transportation and 
wholesale trade. 


Quebec Roman Catholics 
May Work on Holy Days 


Roman Catholics in the Montreal arch- 
diocese are now allowed to work on all 
religious holidays, except Christmas Day, 
the Feast of the Circumcision (January 1), 
and, of course, on Sundays. The privilege 
was announced by Cardinal Leger and 
became effective November 1.. 

Speaking in conjunction with the 
announcement, an official of the Quebec 
Labour Department noted that “the over- 
whelming majority” of collective labour 
agreements in the province in force at the 
present time provide for time and a half, 
or double time, for work on Roman 
Catholic holy days. 

He said the announcement of changes in 
holy day regulations will not affect collec- 
tive agreements now in force, “but it 1s 
likely the new regulations will be taken 
into account by employers, when new con- 
tracts are negotiated”. 

The spokesman said some 1,500 collec- 
tive bargaining agreements are in force in 
Quebec at present. 

In making his announcement, Cardinal 
Leger said the changes had been approved 
by the Vatican at the request of Canadian 
archbishops and bishops. It is not known 
if the change will apply to other arch- 
dioceses in Canada. 

In the recent past, observance of Roman 
Catholic holy days in Montreal provoked 
a court battle that ended in the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 

The city enacted a bylaw ordering all 
stores to close on holy days. Many 
remained open, challenging the validity of 
the bylaw, and a group of large depart- 
ment stores obtained a ruling from the 
Supreme Court invalidating the bylaw. 


August Labour Income 
Sets Another New High 


Canadian labour income reached another 
new monthly high in August. 

At $1,229,000,000, the month’s total was 
up $6,000,000 from July’s $1,223,000,000 
and up $122,000,000 (11 per cent) from the 
August 1955 total of $1,107,000,000. 

This boosted the January-August total 
about 11 per cent to $9,223,000,000 from 
$8,311,000,000 a year earlier. 

All industrial divisions shared in the rise 
in August and in the eight months over the 
corresponding periods last year. Labour 
income in August in manufacturing was $379 
million compared with $351 million a year 
earlier; in construction, $105 million com- 
pared with $93 million. 
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Women’s Bureau to Issue 
Fact Book; Ready Soon 

A fact book, Women at. Work in Canada, 
published by the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, will be issued 
shortly. 

The book is in six parts: Composition 
of the Female Labour Force, Occupations of 
Women, Comparison with the United States 
and Great Britain, Women’s Earnings, 
Legislation Affecting Women Workers, and 
Conditions of Work for Women in Selected 
Industries. 

Part I contains facts on such subjects as 
the increase in the number of women at 
work, the pattern of women’s employment 
by age, the increase in the number of 
married women at work and the marital 
composition of the female labour force. 

Other subjects dealt with im other parts 
of the book include the occupational dis- 
tribution of women, leading occupations for 
women and comparative earnings of men 
and women. 


Two N.Y. Agencies Move 
Against Discrimination 


New moves to combat discriminatory 
practices in employment are being made 
by the New York City Licence Commis- 
sioner and the New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination. 

Practices being attacked are those which 
tend to bar older persons from getting 
employment and those that take into 
account an applicant’s religion, race or 
colour. 

Particular attention will be paid by both 
agencies to New York City’s 1,100 fee- 
charging employment agencies, with each 
group keeping the other informed on its 
findings. 

Under the new agreement, the State 
Commission will continue to notify the 
Licence Commissioner of public hearings 
and cease-and-desist orders entered against 
private employment agencies. 

In return, the Licence Commissioner will 
inform the state agency whenever he has 
uncovered an apparent violation of the 
state law. 

The two agencies also have agreed to 
co-operate in pressing for legislation. They 
plan to meet some time before the next 
legislative session to prepare their cases for 
better defined laws relating to the business 
records required of private employment 
agencies. 

Some of the practices regarded as unlaw- 
ful are the refusal of an employment 
agency to refer qualified applicants to jobs 
because of their race, creed, colour or 
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national origin, and the use of codes and 
symbols to get around the violation. 

The State Employment Service already 
has extended to 10 new communities a 
drive to find jobs for workers shut out of 
the labour market by early age limits on 
hiring. 

It was recently reported that this pilot 
project had succeeded in finding jobs for 
1,280 of 2,800 older workers. It was 
pointed out that this was only 20 per cent 
of the workers who could have been aided 
had more funds been available. 


Urge All Provinces Enact 
Anti-Discrimination Law 

Nation-wide anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion was asked for last month by the 
Canadian Jewish Congress at its 11th 
plenary session. 

The Congress commended provinces 
where such laws have been passed and 
urged extension of the laws to provinces 
that lack them. 

Another resolution called for elimination 
of discrimination in housing. It pointed out 
that existing fair accommodation practices 
laws do not cover all types of housing. 


Local Council Mergers 
Occur in 3 More Cities 


Mergers of local labour councils have been 
completed in three more centres, police- 
men’s unions in British Columbia have 
established a provincial federation, and an 
amalgamation of two fish workers’ unions 
in the Atlantic provinces is contemplated. 

In the United States, two non-operating 
rail unions have signed an agreement to 
arbitrate jurisdictional disputes. 

Th three council mergers were :— 

The Toronto and District Trades and 
Labour Council with the Toronto and 
Lakeshore Labour Council to form the 
Toronto District Labour Council. 

Brandon Trades and Labour Council with 
Brandon Labour Council; the new council 
retains the latter title. 

Kingston Trades and Labour Council 
with Kingston Labour Council; the latter 
title is retained for the merged council. 

Unions representing 1,000 municipal police- 
men in British Columbia are representd in 
the newly organized B.C. Provincial Federa- 
tion of Peace Officers. 

In the Maritimes, a strong recommenda- 
tion was made at the 11th convention of 
the Canadian Fish Handlers Union, a 
former TLC affiliate, that the Union join . 
with the United Fishery Workers of 
Canada, formerly chartered by the CCL. 


UFWC members will vote on affiliation 
after submission of reports from their 
union’s observers at the CFHU convention. 
The agreement to arbitrate jurisdictional 
disputes was signed by the International 
Association of Machinists and the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers. 


Mine Union’s District 26 
Drafts New Wage Policy 

Wages, working’ conditions, living 
standard, pensions, medical and pension 
plans and other items were dealt with in 
294 resolutions presented to and acted upon 
by some 70 delegates, representing 11,000 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coal 
miners, at the 26th annual convention of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of 
America. The sessions lasted 13 days. 

The convention drafted a policy calling 
for a $2.35 a day rise in the basic wage 
rate in the coal industry, and for general 
improvements of conditions ranging through 
hours, union shop, holidays, provision for 
overtime, Sunday and holiday pay, and 
legislative recommendations for a commis- 
sion to examine the medical-compensation 
tieup, establishing of standards for wash 
houses and study of the effects of dust 
accumulation from mechanical mining and 
diesel fumes on the health and safety of 
workers. 


Union Shop 


In addition to the boost in basic pay, the 
convention favoured a $100 bonus request 
before start of the 1957 contract negotia- 
tions, aS a recognition for gains made by 
the industry during 1956. In one of their 
final sessions, the miners called unani- 
mously for establishment of a union shop 
in the industry, which now has a mainte- 
nance membership clause negotiated three 
years ago. 

Indication that the miners’ officials in 
District 26 mean to waste no time in 
putting into action resolutions adopted at 
the convention was the fact that 24 hours 
after the close of the meeting, notice was 
served on Dominion Coal Company that 
the UMW wished to open contract negotia- 
tions. 

Premier Henry D. Hicks of Nova Scotia 
noted that although the situation of the 
coal industry could be said to be better 
now than it has been, it was not by any 
means “out of the woods” yet, and the 
threat to its future posed by residual oils, 
and perhaps in the near future by some 
form of atomic power, has still to be faced. 


Among resolutions passed by the con- 
vention was one calling on the RCAF to 
keep its coal-heating system at Greenwood 
base, rather than switch to oil. It was also 
urged that Maritimes coal get preference in 
all Maritimes defence installations. 

In addition to pay boosts and lifting of 
the basic wage, the convention asked that 
eight paid statutory holidays be allowed 
miners instead of the present four, and that 
they be paid time and a half for overtime 
and double time for work on Sunday and 
statutory holidays. 


Metal Trades Convention 
Calls for Improvements 

A program calling for efforts to improve 
wages and working conditions for millions 
of members in government installations, 
industrial plants, atomic energy, shipbuild- 
ing and other operations was adopted at 
the AFL-CIO Metal Trades Department’s 
47th annual convention. 

Two resolutions affecting fderal employees 
approved a legislative campaign to estab- 
lish a six-hour day, without loss of pay, 
and a “little Wagner Act” to give United 
States government employees full bargain- 
ing rights similar to those that prevail in 
private industry. 

One of the resolutions described a shorter 
work week as inevitable in the face of 
increases in population, workers’ produc- 
tivity, and continued pockets of unem- 
ployment. 

The resolution on bargaining rights for 
government workers asserted that the gov- 
ernment had a “duty and obligation” to 
lead the way in setting standards, not to 
“Jag behind”, 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions condemned the alleged 
encroachments on civilian jobs of the 
demand for military labour, and urged 
improvements in overtime and holiday pay, 
in job promotional policies, and in retire- 
ment and insurance benefits. 

After hearing a scathing report from 
President William A. Calvin of the Boiler- 
makers and Blacksmiths Union, chairman 
of the convention’s maritime affairs com- 
mittee, the delegates passed resolutions 
urging Congress to deal with “runaway 
shipbuilding” by private employers who 
farm out ship construction to foreign yards. 

While United States shipyards collect 
“successive layers of dust” and skilled work- 
men are unemployed, “practically every 
shipyard in the world is on full schedule 
building for American operators,” Mr. 
Calvin said. 
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UMW Convention Sees 
New Contract Signed 


Formal signing of a new one-year con- 
tract between the union and the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association was the most 
striking event of the quadrennial conven- 
tion of the United Mine Workers of 
America, held early in October in Cincin- 
nati. Delegates numbered about 3,000. 

The agreement provides a “package” 
wage gain of 30 cents an hour for 200,000 
miners. The increase is in two stages: the 
first, which was retroactive to October 1, 
amounts to~-an increase of $1.20 for an 
eight-hour day; the second, effective next 
April 1, amounts to 80 cents a day, and 
will bring the basic daily wage to $22.25. 

Vacation payments for each miner will 
be increased from $140 to $180, with a 
special Christmas week payment of $40 this 
year. 

Among matters discussed at the conven- 
tion was the question of raising union dues 
for working members to $4.25 a month 
from $4, which was approved without 
dissent, and the more controversial proposal 
to raise dues for retired and unemployed 
members to $1.25 a month from $1. 


Some of the delegates who objected to 
the increase of dues for the latter class 
said that they would cheerfully accept an 
increase of $1 or $2 in the general dues as 
en alternative. Union President John L. 
Lewis silenced opposition when he 
announced that thousands of retired miners 
had voluntarily undertaken to pay an extra 
25 cents a month to their locals. 


The decline in employment in the coal- 
fields, due mainly to increased mechaniza- 
tion, has reduced the number of workers 
from more than 500,000 eight years ago to 
225,000 at present. The result is that there 
1S now one pensioner on the rolls of the 
welfare fund for every three men digging 
soft coal. In the anthracite region there 
is one pensioner for every two with a job. 
It was brought out in discussion that scores 
of union locals are now made up solely of 
non-working members receiving retirement 
benefits or other aid from the union’s 
welfare fund. This situation emphasizes 
the importance of the question of dues for 
the non-working union members. 


Mr. Lewis, who has long supported the 
use of labour-saving machinery in the 
mines, said that he was certain the low 
point in employment had been passed and 
that a sharply increased demand for coal 
in the next few years would mean more 
jobs. He emphasized the point that all of 
the dues increase would go to the locals 
and none to the parent organization. 
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However, Mr. Lewis asserted the union’s 
stand that federal and state unemployment 
benefits should be increased. He said that 
payments should continue as long as a 
person remained out of work, even if this 
meant the rest of the person’s life. 

The $1,000,000,000 collected by the 
union’s welfare fund in the last 10 years is 
paying dividends in better health and 
improved economic standards in areas far 
removed from the mine fields, Miss 
Josephine Roche, the fund’s director, and 
Dr. Warren F. Draper, its executive 
medical officer, reported. 

The 40 cents a ton on all coal dug, paid 
by the companies into the fund, has made 
possible the building of 10 special hospitals, 
as well as the sending of miners with major 
disabilities to medical centres in all parts 
of the country. Besides this the payment 
of $400,000,000 in monthly pensions, and an 
additional $180,000,000 in cash aid to 
crippled miners, and to widows and children 
of miners, was reported. The report said 
that 1,000,000 persons who would otherwise 
have had to turn to public relief have been 
helped by the fund. 


Nearly Bankrupt 


While the soft coal fund, with an annual 
income of more than $150,000,000 and a 
reserve of $130,000,000, is flourishing, the 
anthracite industry fund is close to bank- 
ruptcy. This is due to the lower produc- 
tivity of the hard coal mines and the 
chronically depressed state of the industry, 
and is in spite of the fact that the oper- 
ators are paying a welfare royalty of 50 
cents a ton compared with the 40 cents 
contributed by the soft coal operators. 

The union believes that in the long run 
the best solution would be to merge the 
two funds, and to pay benefits to hard 
and soft coal miners out of a common pool. 
This proposal, however, has been vetoed by 
the bituminous operators on the ground 
that they would be forced to subsidize the 
mines in the anthracite region. 

Although for 25 years the United Mine 
Workers lobbied to block construction of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, the union has 
now reversed its stand. The official 
opinion, pronounced at the convention, now 
is that the opening of the waterway will 
expand the market for coal and make more 
jobs for miners. 

Two years ago the coal industry seemed 
to be in a bad way. The competition of 
oil and natural gas had cut the quantity of 
bituminous coal mined from 630,000,000 
tons in 1947 to 392,000,000 in 1954. But 
now production is climbing again, and it is 
expected to exceed 500,000,000 tons this 
year and to be double that figure by 1975. 


Even in the anthracite mines, where 
tonnage dropped from a peak of nearly 
100,000,000 tons 385 years ago to about one- 
quarter of that figure last year, prospects 
are better. Production has increased almost 
10 per cent over last year, and the mines 
are operating more than five days a week 
for the first time since the war. 


NABET to Demand Share 
In Profits, Shorter Week 


A shorter work-week and a share in the 
profits of three radio-television networks to 
offset the effects of automation will be 
demanded by the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians. 

Delegates to the triennial convention of 
the union in Toronto last month voted 
unanimously to present their demands to 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the 
National Broadcasting Corporation and the 
American Broadcasting Corporation. 


U.S. Furniture Unions 
Establish Federation 


A new factor was added to the labour 
movement in the United States last month 
when the Upholsterers International Union 
and the United Furniture Workers estab- 
lished a confederation. 

Some 6,700 members of the industry are 
working under collective agreements in 
Canada, and are members of the National 
Furniture Federation, Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, and the 
International Woodworkers of America. 
The United Furniture Workers does not 
have branches in Canada. 

In the confederation of the two United 
States unions, both will retain their 
autonomy but will work through a joint 
board that will pool efforts in organizing, 
political action, research, and union label 
work. 


IAM to Increase Dues, 
Tax, Strike Benefits 

Increases in minimum dues from $2 to 
$4 a month, in the monthly per capita tax 
payable to the union from $1.30 to $2, and 
in strike benefits to $35 per week after the 
defence fund reaches $2,000,000, with the 
present $10 benefit—set 42 years ago—to 
continue until the fund reaches that figure, 
were among the measures approved by 
delegates to the 24th convention of the 
International Association of Machinists. 

These changes constituted a package 
which is subject to ratification by a refer- 
endum of the members of the union. The 
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convention voted to set aside 50 cents of 
each per capita payment for the defence 
fund. 

The convention also approved a proposal 
to bring to an end the 67-year-old career 
of the Machinists’ Journal and in effect to 
merge it with the weekly Machinist. The 
Journal was a monthly publication until a 
few years ago, when it became bi-monthly. 


SUB Plans Amended by 
New 3-Year Agreements 


New three-year agreements between the 
American Can Company and the Con- 
tinental Can Company, and the United 
Steelworkers, which went into effect on 
October 1, provide for certain changes 
which bring the SUB plans of these 
companies into line with those of the steel 
industry. 

The principal changes in the Continental 
Can Company’s plan are:— 

The years of service required to qualify 
an employee for SUB are reduced from 
three to two years, with effect from 
October 1, 1958. 

The elimination of an overtime “offset” 
which applied if an employee had received 
pay for more than 2,080 hours in a benefit 
year. 

A modification of the definition of “other 
work” which a laid-off employee is required 
to accept. 

Amounts of income which are disregarded 
in the payment of state unemployment 
compensation are to be disregarded under 
the SUB plan. The effect of this change 
is that, since the SUB plans make up the 
difference between the state unemployment 
compensation and 65 per cent of regular 
pay, the total benefit will be increased by 
the amount of income which the state 
disregards. 

The provision regulating “general fund 
levels” has been revised to allow the 
companies to adjust the trust fund 
maximums in accordance with the smaller 
SUB which will be required if state unem- 
ployment benefits are increased. 


U.S. October Employment 
Sets Record for Month 

United States employment in October 
reached 66,200,000, highest October figure 
on record and 100,000 above the September 
total. 

The number of employed was about one 
million higher than in any previous 
October and 4,300,000 higher than in 
October 1952. 
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Industrialization’s Impact 
Studied at Conference 


“Man is still the key to all progress 
and if we are to maintain our present 
rapid economic progress we must be as 
much concerned with the study of the 
strains and stresses on man as we are with 
the physical technology and all the material 
aspects of our society,” said Crawford 
Gordon, Jr. at a round table conference on 
“The Impact on Human Well-being of a 
Rapidly Evolving Industrialization” at the 
University of Toronto last month. Mr. 
Gordon was chairman of the eonference, the 
first of a series of three annual conferences 
arranged by the University’s School of 
Social Work. 

Mr. Gordon’s statement suggests the 
scope and purpose of the series. 

Approximately 120 persons attended last 
month’s conference, representing manage- 
ment, labour, universities, the professions, 
government and various national religious, 
welfare and other organizations. 

The keynote address, titled “The Needs 
of Men”, was given by Sir Geoffrey Vickers, 
prominent in the management of the 
nationalized British coal industry. He 
analyzed the progressive impact of indus- 
trialization on four areas of human well- 
being: living space, social life and 
livelihood, concepts of status and success, 
and the structure of expectations that 
underlies man’s sense of security and his 
power of foresight. 

The conference then divided into six 
groups to visit the six selected “impact 
areas”: the St. Lawrence Seaway, Iroquois 
Falls, Blind River, Malton, Scarborough 
and Downtown Toronto. Each group was 
given a “profile” prepared in advance by 
research associates of the University to 
provide essential background information 
and focus attention on some of the urgent 
problems in each area, 

During the visits, which lasted two days, 
the groups were able to form a prelim- 
inary impression of the issues facing the 
selected areas. 

The reports made by each group at a 
plenary session of the conference showed 
some striking similarities as well as differ- 
ences among the various areas. 

In places where rapid -physical develop- 
ments are taking. place, notably the 
Cornwall area, along the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, Blind River, Malton and Scar- 
borough, it became clear that some forms 
of social organization, particularly in the 
governmental field, had not kept pace with 
the changes. 

In places where excellent planning had 
been undertaken, the results stood out in 
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sharp contrast to areas where little advance 
planning had been done. 

In all areas there was evidence of need 
of attention to the implications of indus- 
trialization for human well-being. The 
complicated and highly dynamic nature of 
many of the developments, on the one 
hand, and the heavy weight of traditional 
modes of social organization on the other 
undoubtedly help to explain the failure to 
keep up with the impact of industrializa- 
tion. 

As the conference progressed, the recog- 
nition that this failure existed throughout 
all six areas awakened in the participants 
a desire to dig deeper into the nature of 
the many physical and economic changes 
taking place in order to understand their 
consequences for individual, family and 
community living so that constructive social 
and economic policies might be found for 
the future. : 

In some areas, industries have shown 
initiative in assisting with important 
community developments such as housing, 
education, recreation and health; in others, 
industry has taken no such responsibility. 

In some of the areas it became clear, 
also, that individual and even community 
initiative were being adversely affected by 
lack of active participation in decision- 
making. 


For Further Study 


The effects of increased credit buying, 
current shortages of loanable funds, infla- 
tion and land values, greater demand for 
skilled workers, and increased participa- 
tion of married women in the labour force 
were frequently mentioned in the groups’ 
reports. These were among the subjects 
that, it was thought, should receive further 
study. 

The reports, which contained many other 
significant observations, will serve as a basis 
for the additional study that it is proposed 
to do on each of the six areas during the 
next year. The direction and content of 
the proposed research will also be aided by 
observations made in the closing talk by 
Sir Geoffrey Vickers, in a paper on “The 
Implications for Research” by Dr. Murray 
G. Ross of the School of Social Work 
(recently named Executive Assistant to 
President Sidney Smith of the University), 
and by other participants in the conference. 

For the conference in October 1957, it is 
proposed that the same groups visit the 
same areas after further enquiries and 
research have been carried out. At this 
conference, preliminary proposals for action 
will likely be drawn up; these may then 
serve as a basis for some experiments the 
following year. 
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19535 Employment, Wages, 
Payrolls Up from 1954's 


Canadian industrial employment, pay- 
rolls and average weekly wages and salaries 
were all higher in 1955 than in 1954, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports in 
its annual review of employment and 
payrolls. 

All three have increased each year from 
1946. to 1953 but employment in larger 
industrial establishments declined for a 
period in 1953 and 1954. 

Seasonally-adjusted indexes indicate that 
employment began to decline late in the 
spring of 1953 and that the decline con- 
tinued through the rest of the year and 
into the early months of 1954. Except for 
seasonal variation, employment remained 
fairly steady for the next 12 months but 
rose sharply in the spring of 1955, reaching 
record levels in the last half of the year. 

Average weekly wages and salaries tended 
to increase throughout the whole of the 
1946-55 period. Aggregate payrolls, which 
are affected by changes in employment, in 
hours worked per week, and in hourly 
earnings, increased consistently from year 
to year during the 1946-55 period, except 
from 1953 to 1954. 

The national index of industrial employ- 
ment (1949=100) averaged 112-5 in 1955, 
up from the preceding year’s 109-9 but 
down from 1953’s 113-4. The payrolls 
index averaged 160-2 compared with 151-3 
in 1954 and 151-5 in 1953. The index for 
weekly wages and salaries averaged 141-7 
compared with 137-1 in the preceding year 
and 133-4 in 1953. 

Tn dollar terms, weekly wages and salaries 
averaged $60.87 versus $58.88 in 1954 and 
$57.30 in 1953. 


Average Profit in 1955 
5:9c. per Dollar in Sales 


The average profit per dollar’s worth of 
goods sold in Canadian manufacturing 
industry in 1955 yas 5-9 cents, compared 
with 5-2 cents in 1953 and 1954, it has 
been reported by D. G. Currie, Chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Currie’s report was based on a 
country-wide survey made by the Associa- 
tion. Replies were received from 1,043 
member companies which had net sales 
exceeding $7,750,000,000—nearly a third of 
Canada’s gross national product. 


This study was designed to find out how 
the average dollar received from sales was 
divided among the various items of cost, 
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and how much was left as profit. It was 
the eighth consecutive annual survey of the 
kind made by the CMA. 

Mr. Currie said that its chief purpose was 
to provide information for the public as to 
how much profit was really made by 
industry. Public opinion surveys, he 
remarked, have invariably shown that 
manufacturing profits were believed by 
most people to be much greater than they 
actually were, and he said that the Asso- 
ciation’s surveys have in fact shown that 
average profits were generally less than 
half what the polled public thought was 
a fair profit figure. 

Mr. Currie explained why the profit 
figure was based on sales rather than on 
investment. “A profit margin expressed in 
terms of the sales dollar is undoubtedly 
the simpler measure and the one more 
easily understood,” he said. “During 
periods of substantial price changes, both 
earnings and sales have a tendency to 
reflect the currently prevailing price levels, 
whereas net worth tends to lag far behind 
current replacement costs.” 

He said that sales profit figures have 
varied little during the eight years the 
Association has been studying the subject. 
The first survey, covering 1948, showed a 
profit of 6-2 cents. The highest figure was 
in 1950, when it averaged 7-1 cents, and 
the lowest was in 1952, when it dropped to 
5-0 cents. 

A breakdown of 1955’s profit figure of 
5-9 cents shows that 2:5 cents was paid out 
in dividends and 8-4 cents retained in the 
business. 

Other figures brought out by the survey 
were: income taxes in 1955 were 4-7 cents 
out of each dollar of sales; the number of 
shareholders in the companies responding 
to the questionnaire was 567,394—higher 
than the number of employees, which was 
463,169. Total investments of the 1,043 
companies amounted to $6,131,272,000. 


Half Year’s Farm Income 
Up 13 Per Cent ower 1955 


Cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products 
and from participation payments on 
previous years’ grain crops during the first 
six months of this year was 13-1 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period last 
year and about 11 per cent higher than in 
the first half of 1954. 

Cash income in 1956’s first six months 
amounted to $1,188,000,000, second only to 
the first-half peak of $1,241,700,000 in 1951. 
In 1955’s first half it was $1,050,300,000; 
in 1954, $1,073,600,000. 
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Seasonal Unemployment 


Third consecutive annual attack on the problem has been organized and 
launched, this time on a more extensive and intensive scale than ever 


The problem of seasonal unemployment 
in Canada is facing the third consecutive 
organized annual attack developed at 
national, provincial and local levels, this 
time on a more extensive and intensive 
scale than ever before. 

The slogan of the attack’s opening phase, 
“Plan Now,” has been heard in communi- 
ties across Canada since mid-October and 
earlier, and is stimulating the activities of 
individuals and organizations in all quarters 
towards making the coming campaign a 
greater success than ever. It is expected 
that all necessary planning will be executed 
well in advance of the active phase of the 
attack, which will reach its climax in the 
middle of January. 

“Do It Now—Why Wait for Spring” will 
be the theme of the campaign. The 
objective is to convince householders, 
businessmen, and all in a position to assist 
in the attack on winter unemployment, 
that they should not put off until spring 
work that can be done just as well during 
the winter months when workmen and 
materials are readily available. 

Ammunition for the attack lies in the 
ability of organizers to show the general 
public, factory owners, business firms, and 
employers in all categories that a great 
deal of useful and necessary work can be 
done conveniently and at no extra cost 
during the winter. Repairs and renova- 
tions to factories, stores, homes and other 
buildings, as well as painting, interior 
decorating, and the addition of garages, 
restrooms, playrooms, etc., are only a few 
of the jobs that can be done in the winter 
instead of in the busy summer, when pres- 
sure of work makes it often impossible to 
avoid much delay and inconvenience. 

Campaign organizers anticipate that the 
far-sighted individual who knows a good 
plan when he hears of it will also get satis- 
faction out of the fact that by helping 
himself he is also helping his community 
by boosting prosperity and general economic 
activity to a healthy high level during an 
otherwise slack time of year. 

It is hoped that the boost to the 
community’s prosperity will be achieved by 
reducing to a minimum the numbers of 
employees laid off or put on short time 
during the winter months on the one hand, 
and by spreading the work load on the 
other, so that during the summer months 
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the available labour strength will be better 
able to cope with the demand. 

Not only have a great many business 
leaders across Canada wholeheartedly co- 
operated in this effort to reduce seasonal 
unemployment in the past two years, but 
labour unions throughout the country also 
have contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of community efforts. 

The advertising arm of the attacking 
forces merits special mention. According 
to records kept by the National Employ- 
ment Service and the Department of 
Labour, last year’s campaign was well 
underwritten by advertisers, principally 
operating at local level. Newspapers 
carried 177 full-page advertisements spon- 
sored by local merchants supporting cam- 
paigns in their communities, in addition 
to 78 three-quarter page, 200 one-half page, 
and 93 miscellaneous-sized advertisements. 
There were also 385 newspaper editorials 
supporting the campaigns, while records 
show 2,805 radio spot announcements and 
5,527 minutes of radio time aired on behalf 
of the campaigns. 

This advertising record, without telling 
the whole story, does reflect with some 
accuracy the extent to which the local 
campaigns against seasonal unemployment 
were supported. The records are not 
entirely complete, however, and there may 
have been considerably more advertising 
than the foregoing figures indicate. 

Actual methods by which business leaders 
have attacked the problem have varied, 
but the results have been the same: work 
for otherwise unemployed labour in winter. 
Among the methods proved successful 
during the past two years have been:— 

(a) transfer of staff from slack to busy 
departments during the off-season; 

(b) building new plants or additions to 
existing plants during the winter months; 

(ec) production and stockpiling of standard 
products during the off-season ; 

(d) scheduling annual vacations for 
employees during the off-season; 

(e) special campaigns and special dis- 
counts to create as much winter work as 
possible ; 

({) training new employees and retrain- 
ing present employees during winter 
months; 

(g) diversification of industry within the 
community ; 


(h) diversification of products in seasonal 
industries; and 


(i) scheduling maintenance work, reno- 
vation, redecoration and repair work during 
the off-season. 


Some communities have been conducting 
successful campaigns for more than the 
past two years, but the official view is that 
1955-56, the second nationally organized 
attack on seasonal unemployment, was the 
most fruitful year by far yet experienced. 
Organization was co-ordinated through local 
Employment Advisory Committees, set up 
in communities where there is a local 
office of the National Employment Service 
to advise the NES on employment matters 
of all kinds. In some instances sub- 
committees of the Employment Advisory 
Committees have been set up to deal with 
seasonal unemployment, and in _ others, 
separate committees are in operation. 

Campaigns of varying intensity were 
conducted in about 170 centres last year. 
One community of about 30,000 population 
found jobs for more than 700 workers and 
kept nearly 300 more in their jobs who 
would normally have been laid off. In a 
western city of 140,000 population, more 
than 500 persons were retained in employ- 
ment which would ordinarily have been 
suspended for the winter months and some 
1,700 other workers were given jobs of 
varying duration as a direct result of the 
drive for more winter employment. An 
even larger community with more than 
170,000 population succeeded in keeping 
jobs open for an estimated 1,800 workers 
who previously would have been laid off, 
while further jobs were found for an addi- 
tional 400. More detailed reports on last 
year’s campaigns appeared in the May issue 
of the Lasour GazerTe (p. 519). 

It is hoped that this coming winter season 
will produce even better results. Local 
campaigns are already being supported by 
extensive information and publicity drives 
at the federal level, consisting of posters 
and pamphlets for local use. Radio and 
television programs are in preparation and 
the stamp-cancelling machines of the Post 
Office in larger centres from coast to coast 


will use the campaign slogan “Do It Now 
—Why Wait for Spring”. 

The Department of Labour in Ottawa 
is planning a limited national advertising 
campaign, and on the national level, gov- 
ernment agencies are co-operating closely 
with private organizations in planning 
campaigns. Much assistance is coming 
from such organizations as the Canadian 
Retail Federation, the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the Canadian Association of 
Advertisers, the Canadian Construction 
Association, and many others. The Cana- 
dian Construction Association is one 
private organization which has set up a 
special committee to attack the problem 
in its own industry. 

One salient feature of the campaign 
against seasonal unemployment is that it 
is in step with the trend of the times, 
The problem has long been associated with 
the influence: of primary industries on the 
national economy. Seasons have little 
influence on manufacturing industries, how- 
ever, so that the eventual increase in the 
manufacturing aspect of Canada’s economy 
will ultimately decrease the threat of 
seasonal unemployment. Technological 
improvements such as snow ploughs, exca- 
vating machines and new types of building 
materials have also helped to reduce 
dependence on the seasons. 


Authorities on seasonal unemployment 
give warning, however, that the customs, 
traditions and habits of the people have not 
kept pace with technological and economic 
advancements. Although these advance- 
ments have enabled people to carry on 
most types of building in winter, it is often 
difficult to convince the public that they 
need not, wait for spring before making a 
start. 


The least the campaigns against seasonal 
unemployment can accomplish is to give 
people pause and cause to think seriously 
about their habits, clearing the way for 
reformation of habits and customs to con- 
form with the realties of today, rather than 
with those of the past. This success alone 
will justify fully the efforts that have been 
poured into these campaigns. 


A draft labour code for the province of 
Quebec, prepared by Gérard Picard, Presi- 
dent of the CCCL, will soon be published 
in both French and English. 

Mr. Picard will publish the code on his 
own responsibility, not on that of the 
CCCL. 


The code will have the English text of 
the various clauses opposite the French 
text. 

An initial draft prepared two years ago 
has been amended in the light of sugges- 
tions made by committees of the CCCL 
and by jurists and outside specialists. 
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Seasonal Employment Fluctuations 
in Building Industry in Scandinavia 


Measures taken in Sweden, Norway and Denmark to spread con- 
struction activity over the whole year have been quite successful 


Partly because manpower resources have 
tended to be scarce during the past decade 
or so, many countries with severe winter 
climates have paid increasing attention to 
using this scarce resource more effectively 
the year-round. Usually, the construction 
industry has received initial attention in 
this field, for it is both a large and seasonal 
industry. From information available, it 
seems clear that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have gone further than any other in 
stabilizing employment in this industry. 

The Scandinavian countries, Norway and 
Sweden in particular, lie in a geographic 
zone that has distinct climatic variations. 
These variations, quite similar to those in 
Canada, produce consumer spending and 
industrial activity patterns quite different 
from those in countries where the change 
from one season to another is less marked. 
Because of the wide temperature differ- 
ences between winter and summer in 
Scandinavia, the market for both consumer 
and producer commodities varies consider- 
ably in the course of the year. Apart from 
this, and undoubtedly more important, is 
the fact that climatic conditions place 
certain limits on what can or cannot be 
done at different times of the year. How- 
ever, the Scandinavians have discovered, as 
we have, that these limits are not neces- 
sarily immutable. The seasonal patterns 
in farming and fishing, of course, are 
subject to natural rather than economic 
and social laws and little can be done about 
altering their seasonal pattern. Most indus- 
tries subject to climatic or seasonal demand 
changes are found to be conditioned by the 
general level of economic activity, by 
changes in technical know-how and by 
changes in social policy. In the absence 
of any social policy, it is possible that in 
the very long run, technical know-how 
might ultimately stabilize employment in 
such seasonal industries as construction, 
forestry, transportation and certain con- 
sumer industries. The Scandinavians have 
found, however, as we have, that in the 
absénce of any social policy on the matter, 
activity in such industries tends to settle 
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into fairly regular and “normal” seasonal 
patterns along the lines of least resistance. 

Where the differences in climatic condi- 
tions between winter and summer are 
pronounced, total employment tends to be 
highest and unemployment lowest in the 
summer, the pattern reversing in the 
winter. That is, employment in industries 
most active in the winter fail to fully 
absorb those laid off from industries having 
their slack season in the winter. 

Canada, for example, has three major 
seasonal industries that strongly influence 
the over-all employment pattern—construc- 
tion, farming and forestry (logging). The 
slack season in farming and construction 
is in the winter. The active season in 
forestry, on the other hand, is in late 
autumn and early winter, thus partially 
offsetting the effects on employment of the 
other two industries. Despite this, how- 
ever, total activity declines noticeably 
every winter, forcing a sizeable number of 
workers to be idle, for short or longer 
periods. 

In Norway and Sweden, two major 
seasonal industries, construction and farm- 
ing, dominate summer activity, and two, 
forestry and fishing, are most active in the 
winter months. Since both fishing and 
forestry are major activities in both these 
countries, they offset the effects of the 
other two seasonal industries to a signifi- 
cant extent. Nevertheless, employment 
statistics show that before the Second 
World War, winter unemployment was 
considerable in both countries. Since the 
war, industrial expansion tended to out- 
strip available resources and created infla- 
tionary pressures that have been reflected 
in the wage-price spiral of both countries. 
The high and rising level of investment 
for expansion of industrial capacity and of 
services resulted in a fast-growing construc- 
tion industry somewhat out of proportion 
to the size of the countries. The unsatisfied 
demand for housing and industrial: capa- 
city and the seasonal pattern of the indus- 
try fired an inflationary burst each summer 
that tended to worsen the seasonal employ- 


ment problem. These developments in- 
duced the governments of the Scandinavian 
countries to resort to direct control of the 
construction industry. (Sweden took this 
step during the war; Norway and Denmark, 
both occupied during the war, did so after- 
wards.) 

Surveys made in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries since the war show that the measures 
taken by these countries to spread con- 
struction activity over the whole year have 
been quite successful. A study carried out 
by the Research Department of the Swedish 
Building Trades Unions shows that between 
1935 and 1951 seasonal variations in unem- 
ployment in the building trades declined 
by about one-half. Another Swedish 
survey made in 1947-48 of urban areas 
shows that the volume of both industrial 
and most urban building construction was 
about equal in summer and winter. Lower 
winter employment, however, was found to 
exist in rural and smaller urban districts, 


where the building of one-family houses 


predominated. 

Fuller details on how these results were 
achieved were obtained during a recent 
visit to the Scandinavian countries by Dr. 
Gil Schonning of the Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
Dr. Schonning discussed with various 
officials of these countries the problems of 
seasonal employment fluctuations in con- 
struction and the measures adopted in 
Scandinavia to solve them. The difficul- 
ties presented by winter building condi- 
tions were given particular attention. 

In the course of these discussions, a 
number of interesting points emerged on 
the techniques used in Scandinavia to 
achieve some stabilization in the building 
industry. It is recognized that not all of 
these measures are directly applicable to 
Canada, but they are of interest as an 
illustration of a comprehensive program to 
meet in a determined fashion a serious 
degree of seasonality. 


Techniques to Stabilize Building Employment 


Building Permits—The main technique 
introduced by the governments with a view 
to stabilizing employment is the “permit” 
system. Permits to begin work are now 
a prerequisite to almost all types of con- 
struction in Norway and Sweden. The 
immediate purpose of this scheme is to 
reduce summer activity and so reduce 
pressures on manpower resources, a sec- 
ondary aim being to stabilize employment 
in the building industry the year round. 
It was considered, in fact, that when con- 
tractors had had sufficient experience with 
planning year-round work, and hence with 


winter construction, most of them would 
accept this new pattern of work as the 
normal pattern even in the absence of 
control. 

Building permits are issued by govern- 
ment agencies at the state, county, or local 
level. Before authorization to begin 
building is granted, the contractor is 
required to show a time-table for the 
building, indicating the duration of work 
at each stage. If, on examination of the 
labour markets, the agency considers that 
sufficient tradesmen are not available for 
work, or finds justifiable reasons for not 
allowing construction to proceed, it is 
empowered to withhold the granting of a 
permit to begin work. The agency is also 
authorized to interrupt work if the con- 
struction, in the judgment of the agency, 
should warrant it. 

The permit system does not necessarily 
force a contractor to build in the winter, 
but it may prevent him from building in 
the summer, thus meeting the immediate 
cbjective. Both Norway and Sweden, how- 
ever, have announced national policies 
respecting year-round activity in construc- 
tion. For example, a contractor who is 
granted a permit to build and then lays 
off large numbers of workers when winter 
sets in may find that the state agencies 
are unable to supply him with the required 
help the following spring and summer, when 
he requires it. 


Auxiliary Factors Promoting Year-Round Work 


Apart from the direct approach through 
the “permit system,” the Scandinavian 
countries concentrate vigorously on the 
establishment and use of devices that do 
not direct but that aid the construction 
industry, both with respect to long-run 
capacity growth and seasonal stability. 


Systematic Planning—Systematic plan- 
ning seems to be a key factor in any 
attempt to level out construction employ- 
ment, whether the construction industry is 
under some form of state control or not. 
Some form of planning must, of course, be 
done by any contractor; but the Scandi- 
navian countries have found that haphazard 
scheduling is more the rule than the excep- 
tion. 

Good planning of any construction project 
has two advantages. First, it prevents 
interruption of work, hence better utiliza- 
tion of manpower and equipment. (The 
Danish trade unions complained that 
because employers frequently failed to plan 
properly unnecessary layoffs resulted). Sec- 
ondly, proper planning makes possible year- 
round activity and so avoids even greater 
waste of men and equipment. 
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But planning for year-round work means 
more intense and thorough scheduling in 
terms of time. It means greater co- 
ordination on the part of all participants 
—contractors, architects, engineers, etc. It 
was confirmed by various sources that in 
a house-building project, for example, if 
plans for serviced lands, architectural ser- 
vices, capital, manpower and materials were 
properly made and co-ordinated, there 
were no physical or technical reasons why 
activity could not proceed the year round. 
It was stressed that while it is true that 
all phases of construction can be done in 
the warmer months, most of these activities 
can also be carried on during the winter. 
Thus, by proper planning, by the co- 
operation of individuals associated with 
construction and by making allowances for 
certain operations that are impossible or 
too costly to carry out in the winter, 
activity can proceed uninterrupted. What 
is needed is a group of contractors experi- 
enced in planning for year-round work. 

Research and planning in the construc- 
tion industry (and to a minor extent in 
other seasonal industries) appear to receive 
strong emphasis in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. State agencies, particularly those 
associated with the Ministries of Labour 
and Housing, lead the way in the amount 
of research undertaken. The objective in 
Norway, in particular, is that proper plan- 
ning will ultimately replace direct control. 
Research is at present under way to 
discover what kind of construction work 
ean be done in the summer and what can 
be done in the winter, the idea behind 
this being that what can be done in the 
winter should not be done in the summer, 
depending of course on the type of project. 
A study is being conducted in Norway with 
a view to providing a list of road-building 
and railway maintenance-of-way operations 
that could be done in the winter but that 
are now being done in the summer. Road 
contractors and railways have been asked, 
for example, to do no blasting in the 
summer but to save such projects for the 
winter. The aim is to draw up with the 
persons concerned, programs of work that 
will help to maximize winter employment. 


Organization — Tripartite boards (or 
agencies) have been established at the 
local, regional and national levels for the 
purpose of both administrating the building 
permit plan and organizing and supervising 
the winter work programs. These boards 
are considered very useful, quite apart 
from their state contro] function, in help- 
ing municipalities and contractors to plan 
year-round work in an orderly fashion. 
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The boards comprise representatives of the 
building unions and of contractors, and a 
state official. Although their main func- 
tion is to prevent undue pressures on the 
local labour markets, the boards co- 
operate in such a way that activity and 
manpower resources are meshed on a 
regional and even an inter-regional basis. 
They also form the main line of communi- 
cation from research institutions to con- 
tractors and the public on new techniques 
and information about building materials 
and structures. They work very closely 
with the local labour exchanges from which 
they receive most of their labour market 
information. 


Labour Mobility—Careful and _  con- 
tinuous study of manpower resources in 
recent years has provided the Department 
of Labour officials in Scandinavian coun- 
tries with considerable insight into the 
degree of labour mobility in different 
industries and regions as well as into the 
motivating force for labour mobility. 
Despite conditions of over-full employment 
in these economies, “pockets” of skilled 
and unskilled workers who had been idle 
for shorter or longer periods existed in 
some local areas while jobs went begging 
in others. In order to utilize the scarce 
manpower resources more fully, various 
devices were introduced to stimulate higher 
labour mobility. The state undertook to 
cover the workers’ expenses of moving from 
place to place, to provide them with 
accommodation, and to subsidize their 
income while they were living away from 
home. These three measures have proved 
powerful stimuli to labour mobility, 
although the last-mentioned has been 
largely abandoned because it was found 
too difficult to administer fairly. 

Apart from these direct stimuli, the 
regional employment exchanges provide 
excellent information about areas with 
labour shortages, the type of activity in 
these areas, housing accommodation, rents, 
prices, etc. This information is announced 
over the radio and is particularly directed 
to localities where labour may be in 


surplus. Two industries in particular have 
benefited from these techniques—the 
buoyant construction industry and the 


forestry industry. Particular care has been 
exercised not to denude agriculture of farm 
labour. In areas where construction is 
buoyant and farming is important, a farm 
representative sits on the tripartite local 
labour board. This representative is 
empowered with a veto, granted to him by 
the state. 


Education Program—There are essen- 
tially two stages in any education program 
designed to provide more winter work in 
construction, particularly one that is not 
based on state control. First there is the 
propaganda stage, which makes the public 
and contractors aware of the problems and 
possibilities of winter construction. This is 
followed by the dissemination of the 
knowledge gained by contractors who build 
the year round and of information supplied 
by research organizations and professional 
people in the industry. 


The first stage had not been developed 
to any extent in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, principally because conditions were 
such that the authorities felt they could 
not rely on educational methods alone but 
had to introduce controls. Nevertheless, a 
great deal of money and effort was spent 
through the media of newspapers, radio 
broadcasts and lectures, but principally to 
explain why winter work was necessary and 
why state control had been introduced in 
the construction industry. Although the 
state has recently withdrawn moneys for 
these information purposes, the national 
and local press continue to be very inter- 
ested and to report what is being accom- 
plished in the winter. 


The dissemination, by means of articles 
and pictures, of technical and other 
information began only recently. While 
a great deal is being done to keep con- 
tractors, architects and engineers up to 
date, it was agreed that much more should 
be done but that resources were limited. 
It was also acknowledged in all the Scandi- 
navian countries that while a great deal of 
information is being accumulated and 
published by the various building institu- 
tions and other research agencies associated 
with the construction industry, this material 
is not very widely read by those for whom 
it is intended. 

Norway, until recently, has relied prin- 
cipally on the tripartite boards and on 
material published by the Building Institute 
for information about winter construction 
techniques and new materials. In the last 
two years, short courses for contractors 
were being given by the Building Institute 
in Oslo. These were enthusiastically 
attended; they also revealed quite con- 
clusively that published material (technical 
bulletins from the building institute) is 
read by few contractors. Selected govern- 
ment officials were also being sent out to 
talk to contractors about planning, new 
techniques, materials, etc. 

Sweden distributes information about con- 
struction through three main channels: 
tripartite boards, a Building Institute, and 


a Building Service Institute. Both these 
institutes have branches throughout the 
country. 

The Building Institute is supported 
financially by contractors but run by state 
officials. The staff includes a number of 
technically trained persons, engineers and 
architects who represent building unions, 
contractors and the state. Among these 
officials is an engineer trained specifically 
in the problems of winter construction. 
Information about winter construction is 
based partly on surveys and is dissemin- 
ated through written publications, films 
and talks. 


The Building Service Institute is a state 
agency run by enginers and architects and 
was established for the benefit of profes- 
sional people, but it has become so popular 
that it has been thrown open to the public 
as well. The Institute (and branches) con- 
centrates primarily on the display of 
materials and designs, prefabricated units, 
etc. 


In Denmark, contractors and _profes- 
sional people are aided by a Building 
Institute and by a number of specially 
trained experts in winter construction. A 
point of interest in Denmark is that the 
building trades’ unions have brought into 
collective agreements a clause that con- 
tractors must plan adequately for winter 
work. 


Other Features Facilitating Winter Work 


The building trades in Scandinavia are 
about 90 per cent organized and are all 
heavily committed to and very interested 
in the winter work program. Union rep- 
resentatives participate in the planning of 
projects so as to avoid layoffs and 
frequently help to develop improved 
building techniques. 

In addition, the unemployment insurance 
funds are run by the unions themselves 
(there are 44 in Sweden). This arrange- 
ment has demonstrated that unions are 
strict interpreters of the concept “avail- 
ability for work”. Within the construction 
industry itself, to be available for work 
means being available for any kind of 
work, skilled or unskilled. Moreover, the 
unemployment imsurance scheme includes 
a special rider for seasonal workers in 
construction, forestry, shipping and for 
certain transport workers. 


The seasonal provision, in operation 
between December 1 and March 31, states 
that “if during the preceding two low 
seasons, contributions have been paid for 
at least 80 per cent of the possible weeks, 
there will not be any restrictions during 
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the low season to follow’. If contribu- 
tions have been less than 80 per cent, 
fewer benefit days are allowed. For 
example, if 75:00 to 79:99 per cent of 
possible weeks were worked in the preced- 
ing two years, 50 days can be claimed. 
If, on the other hand, not more than 54:99 
per cent were worked, only 18 days can 
be claimed. The main purpose of this is, 
of course, to reduce the attractiveness of 
long periods of idleness in the winter, or 
conversely, to make winter work more 
attractive. This technique to increase 
winter work assumes, of course, that jobs 
are available, a fair assumption in Norway 
and Sweden where jobs go begging the year 
round. 

Some two years ago, the Norwegian 
government worked out a plan for offering 
financial aid to municipalities where con- 
struction employment came nearly or 
completely to a halt in the winter. Accept- 
ance or rejection of the offer was left to 
the municipality. In the winter of 1953- 
1954, some 100 municipalities took advan- 
tage of the offer. The subsidy granted is 
intended to cover the extra cost of working 
in the winter as against doing the same 
work in the summer. In municipalities 
where the seasonal amplitude is very high, 
15 or 30 per cent of the wage bill involved 
is defrayed by the state; where the sea- 
sonal amplitude is lower, from 5 to 15 per 
cent of the wage bill is subsidized by the 
state. 


Public Works 


The general procedure in the Scandi- 
navian countries during the early postwar 
years was to use public works principally 
to increase employment in areas having a 


high level of unemployment. More 
recently, however, public works have 
‘become more closely integrated with 


national development plans. The national 
plan, backed by a research organization of 
which the Department of Labour is a key 
member, selects areas in terms of their 
future potentialities without regard to the 
level of unemployment. Surplus labour 
from stagnant areas is encouraged or 
helped to move to more active areas, 
particularly to areas where new industries 
are being established. Help of a minor 
nature is still given to areas having unem- 
ployment problems but no major project 
is diverted to these just because unemploy- 
ment is high. Public works programs are 
planned with year-round employment in 


a 


mind. Similarly, government departments 
must plan their expenditures in such a way 
that work that can be done in the winter 
is not done in the summer. 


Summary 

Technically, winter building construction 
is considered to be a routine matter by 
most large contractors in the Scandinavian 
countries. This attitude has partly evolved 
through improved planning, experience, and 
the development of new techniques and 
special equipment. It is a moot point how 
much less would have been accomplished 
in the absence of government control. The 
control system! forced the public and con- 
tractors to break away more quickly from 
their traditional thinking about construc- 
tion. It undoubtedly also hastened the 
need for more research, better planning 
and organization, and improved techniques, 
materials and equipment to overcome the 
conditions of winter building. The experi- 
ence of the Scandinavians in the past 
decade or so has proved that more winter 
building is feasible but that it requires 
considerably more and better planning than 
when the customary seasonal pattern is 
followed. 

The problem of additional costs of 
winter construction is debated in these 
countries too. It was admitted that a 
project, when examined in the absence of 
other considerations, might well cost a 
little more. However, even this would 
depend on the duration of the project. If 
it lasted a year, for example, little or no 
extra cost might accrue from carrying 
through the project without interruption. 
If it was begun in the fall and completed 
in the spring, some extra costs were 
undoubtedly incurred. Nevertheless, it 
was pointed out that such matters could 
not be considered of any significance com- 
pared with what might happen to wages 
and prices, and therefore costs, if the 
volume of “extra” work now carried on in 
the winter were dumped on the already 
scarce resources available in the summer. 


1Officials associated with the construction industry 
in both Norway and Sweden expressed the view 
that the immediate purpose of control was to 
reduce summer activity under over-full employment 
conditions. 'To compensate for the lost volume in 
the summer, more winter work had to be: done. 
However, the view was also expressed that, even 
in the absence of conditions of over-full employ- 
ment, the social policy of more fully utilizing man- 
power the year-round would be pursued. 


SSS 
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‘process of industrialization. 


Implications of Technological Progress 


Text of address by Charles D. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Standards and Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, to conference 
of the Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


“Automation is considered to be a 
concept or philosophy of production and 
manufacturing in which automatic measure- 
ment and automatic control govern pro- 
duction.” This I found in a news story 
a few days ago in the N.Y. Times, which 
reported that the conferees at an automa- 
tion conference confessed an inability to 
define the term. “Automation specialists,” 
the Times report continued, “further believe 
their science involves all technologies and 
all scientific endeavours, ranging from 
mechanical engineering to cost analysis and 
advanced management.” 

This suggests, I believe, that what is 
commonly called automation is not any 
one thing, is not something brand new, but 
rather is a combination of new emphases 
and developments in modern technology. 
This is a common enough view, yet the 
catch-word automation popularly stands for 
a historical and revolutionary change in 
man’s mastery of the production side of 
economic life. Such a belief may have 
consequences in and of itself. It may alert 
us, may make us take more seriously the 
need for social adjustments to economic 
and technological change. On the other 
hand, it may lead to unrealistic expecta- 
tions and disappointments in the new 
Utopia. It may also lead to new fears and 
insecurities. So far, fortunately, the bally- 
hoo over automation has not engendered 
an anti-machine and anti-science reaction; 
this is a measure of the growing sophistica- 
tion of workers and in many cases a tribute 
to their union leadership. 

In my own view, the more. correct 
characterization of automation is that it 
represents. certain current emphasis and 
phases of development of industrial tech- 
nology, growing out of a branching of 
scientific discoveries and applications—in 
short, new wrinkles in a historical line of 
technological progress which underlies the 
The salient 
features of the new developments, which 
form the complex called automation, may 
be summarized briefly. 

These recent innovations may be grouped 
in four categories. One: automatic 
machinery and two: integrated materials 
handling and processing equipment—both 
of which cover examples of advanced 
familiar engineering principles. Three: 


automatic control systems and four: elec- 
tronic computers and _ data-processing 
machines. These latter two include inno- 
vations developed largely during World 
War II in electronics, control and communi- 
cation engineering. In the public mind, 
quite correctly, the distinctive character- 
istic of automation is the “feedback” 
technique, whereby information about the 
output at one stage of a process is returned 
or fed back to an earlier stage to influence 
the process and change the output itself. 
The public also tends to add a fifth 
category to the new technology—namely, 
industrial applications of atomic energy. 

One expectation, regardless whether we 
consider automation as revolutionary or a 
continuation of a historical process, is that 
automatic technology will result in an 
acceleration of the rate of technological 
progress. This ordinarily is thought of in 
terms of increasing productivity, or more 
specifically a reduction in man-hour require- 
ments per unit of production throughout 
the economy. There is said to be little 
evidence of acceleration to date, and what 
there is on the basis of United States experi- 
ence I regard as inconclusive at this stage. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor recently pub- 
lished annual indexes of productivity in 
manufacturing for the years 1947 through 
1953, linked back to 1939 and its earlier 
published series. Our studies show that 
productivity has risen at. an annual average 
rate of from 3-1 to 3-6 per cent between 
1947 and 1958, depending on the type of 
measure used (we attempted four different 
types of measurement to avoid the short- 
comings of any single type of measure- 
ment). The earlier historical data are less 
satisfactory and not perfectly comparable, 
but our own appraisal of the available 
materials is that the data show an annual 
average increase of about 3-3 per cent in 
the preceding 50 years, or a not appreciable 
difference. Many unofficial estimates for 
1953-1955 indicate factory productivity rose 
much more rapidly, and this was some- 
times attributed to automation. Currently, 
however, my best guess is that, following a 
characteristically rapid advance in the 
recovery phase of the business cycle, in 
1954-55, the rise in productivity in 1956 has 
been much reduced. 
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Theoretically, however, I would expect 
an historically rising rate of increase in 
productivity, for much the same reasons 
that I expect an accelerating rate of scien- 
tific progress, as new knowledge in one 
field makes possible new discoveries and 
applications in others. The more common 
view certainly is that we can expect pro- 
gressive gains but not necessarily at an 
accelerating rate; in fact, that a tapering 
off is inevitable. Suffice it to say that 
there is no evidence of such an asymptotic 
tendency so far in industrialism to date and, 
in my opinion, some evidence of accelera- 
tion in the rate of productivity increase 
in the United States economy as a whole. 
Certainly such a prospect is not inevitable 
but depends on many cultural factors, 
which have been present for but a short 
time in the history of man and in rela- 
tively isolated parts of the world. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has long 
been interested in the social and economic 
implications of technology in an industrial- 
ized society. Near the turn of the century, 
in 1898, the first Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics published the monumental study 
Hand and Machine Labor. Today, as 
technology, through ingenious electronic 
controls, appears to be broadening in its 
area of application, the need of the Depart- 
ment to carry on research in this field is 
even more accentuated. 

I can report very briefly what we have 
done and what we hope to do. 


1. I have already suggested our interest 
and our work in measuring changes in 
productivity. This is essential for general 
appraisal of the meaning and impact of 
technological progress, for purposes of 
collective bargaining, for economic policy 
decisions, for use as tools of management, 
etc. In addition to our familiar measure- 
ment of changes in labour requirements 
per unit of output for a specific product 
or industry or group of industries, we are 
also experimenting in broader types of 
measurement. Particularly we are con- 
cerned with refinement of the now familiar 
GNP type of productivity measurement 
for the economy as a whole and, systemati- 
cally, for all components of the economy. 

2. By necessity, in our occupational out- 
look studies, which provide the materials 
for the Occupational Outlook Handbook 
and other vocational counselling guides, we 
are forced to pay particular attention to 
changes in occupational skill requirements 
and opportunities as they are affected by 
the introduction of automation and other 
technological developments in manufactur- 
ing and other fields of employment. This 
work is being done by plant visits in order 
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to assess the impact of changing tech- 
nology upon occupations and occupational 
structures. 

Such outlook studies require a frame- 
work of long-term economic projections, an 
uneasy task but one which is unavoidable, 
involving population and labour force 
changes as well as changes in the whole 
structure of production and consumption 
resulting from technological progress. In 
connection with this we are trying the best 
we can to piece together an occupational 
matrix, to show the occupational require- 
ments for given levels of production, 
industry by industry. If this is kept up 
to date with occupational changes and 
requirements wrought by technological 
change, we would have a tool for project- 
ing how many people would be needed in 
given occupations, once we have some 
notion of output and total employment by 
industry. Ideally this requires an input- 
output table for the whole economy, on 
which little current progress can be 
reported. 

3. The Department of Labour has com- 
pleted a preliminary exploration of the 
potential impact of atomic energy develop- 
ments for labour. This survey was oriented 
toward questions of occupational hazards 
and workmen’s compensation, changing 
occupational requirements and training, and 
labour relations. 

4. The Bureau of Labour Statistics has 
a modest research program covering various 
aspects of automatic technology in addi- 
tion to the work directly connected with 
occupational outlook studies. In addition 
we have followed the literature closely and 
have published a useful annotated biblio- 
graphy. 

So far we have published three case 
studies on automation, summaries of which 
may be found in the Monthly Labor 
Review, including the forthcoming issue. 
(Incidentally, the Monthly Labor Review 
has attempted to give careful coverage to 
this general topic, from all sources, during 
the past two years.) What we have done 
is to take a careful look at three examples 
of automation—specifically: the use of 
printed circuitry with automatic inserting 
machines in a television factory, the intro- 
duction of an electronic digital computer 
in the home office of an insurance com- 
pany, and advanced mechanization in a 
large commercial bakery. 


We are in the process of negotiating 
with companies to undertake studies in a 
highly instrumental borax plant where an 
old process has been replaced, in an oil 
refinery using the latest instrumentation, in 


the warehousing activities of a soap com- 
pany, in a ball-bearing manufacturing plant 
in the metalworking field, and in the ticket 
reservation office of an airline. The result, 
I think you will see, will be a series of 
illustrative case studies, designed to pro- 
vide insight into labour problems con- 
nected with the introduction of automation. 
The emphasis is not primarily on quan- 
titative estimates of displacement. Inter- 
esting as this may be, the measurement of 
displacement is in a sense not too significant 
on a case basis, and while the companies 
sometimes are willing to give us this data 
they are not always willing for us to publish 
it for their competitors to see. In the 
bakery study we obtained rather detailed 
data on reduced labour requirements, and 
of dramatic dimensions. 


So far we have been primarily interested 
in the process by which major changes in 
automatic technology are introduced and 
their impact on the workers involved. 
Certain circumstances have been common 
in these case studies. The companies in- 
volved have been progressive companies 
expanding in volume of business, as is true 
in most cases we might study, and in the 
three cases there was a volume of routine 
and repetitive work which could be easily 
adapted to automatic technology. 


Advance communication to employees 
and planning for potential worker displace- 
ment were handled differently in the three 
cases. Only about two weeks’ notice was 
given to the production foreman in ‘the 
TV plant and the workers got their infor- 
mation through the “grapevine”. The 
imsurance company engaged in elaborate 
planning to ease personnel adjustments for 
a full six months, and no attempts were 
made to gloss over any of the implications 
of the change. The bakery gave the union 
notice five years in advance of the time 
the new plant came into full operation. 
Through collective bargaining, management 
and union resolved problems of displace- 
ment, downgrading, and changes in skill 
levels and earnings which resulted from 
the technological” advances established in 
the new bakery. 


Only in the study of the bakery did we 
find any actual layoffs, and here, because 
of expanding volume and somewhat shorter 
hours, employment was reduced 5 per cent 
instead of the anticipated 25 per cent. 
Turnover of women employees avoided 
layoffs in the other two cases. Some down- 
grading and some upgrading of jobs usually 
occurred, but no worker received less than 
before. Some more highly skilled workers 
were brought in, but the new jobs afforded 
new opportunities for old employees, and 


training problems were not formidable. So 
far we have found resistance to change 
only on the part of some insurance vice- 
presidents—in one company where only a 
preliminary study was completed—who saw 
their domain of operations disappearing. 
One other projected survey is designed 
to give us some basis for appraising the 
proliferation of automatic technology 
throughout the economy. This study in 
Phase One will involve a study of the 
electronic computer industry, including a 
listing of the industries to which computers 
were sold or on order, and in Phase Two 
will extend to a study of the impacts in 
the industries utilizing electronic computers. 


Now what are the implications of 
technological progress—including but not 
restricted to automation and atomic energy 
developments—for labour and _ labour 
policy? As government labour officials, we 
will need to rethink many approaches to 
familiar problems and may find ourselves 
within a generation working in quite a 
different environment. Perhaps what I can 
say may be most useful if I touch on 
implications which have arrested my 
attention. 


1. Implications for Full Employment 


In Canada and the United States, high 
postwar employment and full employment 
policy have been facts of over-riding 
importance for labour policy. The welfare 
of workers is conditioned by the full- 


employment functioning of the economy, 


more perhaps than by any other set of 
factors. Technological progress has pro- 
duced our industrialized society and with 
it problems of instability, particularly 
unemployment. Now that we have had a 
large measure of success in overcoming the 
economic instability and insecurity con- 
nected with the business cycle, we have 
begun to obtain the sweeter fruits of 
industrialization. Question: Does automa- 
tion and an accelerated rate of techno- 
logical innovation threaten to impair the 
stability we have achieved, and lead again 
to serious problems of unemployment— 
frictional, structural, cyclical? 

This is the problem of displacement 
which often seems emphasized in every 
breath about automation in the press, for 
the miracle is that automatic technology 
is to replace men. We are entertained 
with prospects of completely automatic 
factories, with feed-back mechanisms 
correcting for mistakes and substituting for 
the judgment of men. 

The problem of displacement or tech- 
nological unemployment is not new. I 
cannot see that the reduction in man-hours 
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per unit of production in the new tech- 
nology is different in any essentials from 
what we have known:in the past, except 
I anticipate it may take place at an accel- 
erated rate. The economic theory describ- 
ing the mechanisms of absorption and 
re-employment is none too satisfactory, but 
we know that the process takes place. 


There will be short-run maladjustments 
between the supply and demand for labour, 
accentuating problems of training and 
mobility. These merge into the more 
serious problems connected with major 
structural maladjustments in the economy, 
which emerge most clearly in problems of 
geographic immobility—the problems of 
sick industries and depressed areas. All of 
these problems can be eased by general 
conditions of full employment. Rapid 
technological change can produce malad- 
justments which we refer to as over-all 
fluctuations of the business cycle. In 
Canada and the United States we must 
expect a higher average rate of unemploy- 
ment than in less dynamic and industrial- 
ized countries. But I foresee no appreciable 
rise in the average level of unemployment 
during periods of full employment—that 
is, in frictional unemployment, the level of 
unemployment consistent with full employ- 
ment. 

Problems of adjustment may be greater 
but our institutional capacities to deal with 
them ought to improve commensurately. 
Here, however, is a challenge to govern- 
ment labour officials who are responsible 
for improvement in labour market institu- 
tions, most particularly the employment 
service, the unemployment insurance 
agencies, vocational training and guidance, 
ete. There is no reason to think, so far 
as general economic stability and the 
business cycle are concerned, that our 
capacities to stabilize the economy through 
monetary, fiscal, and other policies will not 
increase more rapidly than the problems 
we face arising out of increasingly rapid 
technological progress. 


2. Implications for Shorter Hours 

That shorter hours are inevitable with 
automation and the kind of technological 
progress we envisage reflects, in many 
instances, a fear (contrary to what I have 
suggested) that unemployment will spread 
if work isn’t shared. Just as commonly, 
however, it reflects a Utopianism that the 
new technology heralds a new day of all 
play and no work. This is a matter of 
profoundest cultural interest, but the 
prospect of substantially shorter hours 
raises questions of interest to government 
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labour officials. For one thing, the ques- 
tion of shorter hours is inextricably linked 
up with bargaining over the wage rate and 
premium scales. 

Whether workers prefer shorter hours to 
additional income depends upon their 
judgment as to the relative worth of leisure 
and income. Progressive gains in produc- 
tivity make this choice easier to make in 
favour of leisure, but the outcome is hardly 
predictable. It becomes more and more 
uncertain as the length and arduousness of 
work fall below a point where the physical 
strain and other detriments of work 
impinge on health, family life, and full 
participation in ‘social life. 

I don’t know what work-week industrial 
and other workers will choose in the future. 
It is interesting to note that with full 
employment there has been little marked 
reduction in average hours in non+ 
agricultural employment in the United 
States. George Brooks of the Paper and 
Sulphite Workers said in-a paper to the 
recent UAW-CIO conference on the shorter 
work-week that factory workers vie for 
overtime work at premium pay. Woodrow 
Ginsburg and Ralph Bergman of the 
Rubber Workers reported that dual job 
holding is very common with the 6-day, 
36-hour week in rubber, and the 40-hour 
week is growing in favour, except among 
older workers, women, and low-seniority 
employees. This is not conclusive: at 
present workers seem inclined to place a 
higher value on additional income than on 
more leisure, but this may not always be 
the case. 

Some further reduction in hours of work 
would appear inevitable. This may take 
various forms. The requirements of 
economical use of costly productive facili- 
ties will lead to much experimentation and 
variety in the work schedule. It is much 
more certain that the work year will be 
reduced than that the work-week will be 
substantially shortened. 


Aside from questions of industrial safety 
and health, the government labour official 
may be most directly concerned with the 
impact of changing hours in connection 
with statutory hours standards and admin- 
istration of overtime provisions in minimum 
wages. From a social policy standpoint, 
I think it obvious that shorter hours and 
the improved opportunity for voluntary 
choice of working hours, as the need for 
income becomes less pressing, will minimize 
the role of hours regulation in labour 
legislation. On the other hand, the over- 
time penalty in the US. Fair Labor 
Standards Act may be catapulted into the 
centre of political pressure in support of 
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wage bargaining. From what I have 
already said, I foresee the time when 
share-the-work considerations ought to 
have no part in legislative policy in social 
insurance or fair labour standards. Cer- 
tainly it is true, however, that the tendency, 
for some time at least, to shorter hours, 
or for flexibility in the length of the work- 
week or work year, will facilitate readjust- 
ments occasioned by displacement and 
technological unemployment. 

Probably the most serious form that the 
hours problem may take in the future is 
not that of the work-week, or the work 
year, but the hours input in the latter years 
of the individual’s life span. Here again 
I trust that the relative freedom from want 
which technological progress holds out to 
us will permit increasing freedom of choice 
to work or not to work on the part of 
older workers. Unless I am _ mistaken, 
there are growing signs that social policy 
in the future will not rest upon recession- 
oriented biases toward clearing older 
workers out of a glutted labour market 
but on freedom of choice to work or retire. 


3. Occupational Skills and Satisfactions 


The current interest in the more spec- 
tacular aspects of automation and atomic 
energy developments has focused attention 
on prospective changes in the skill content 
of jobs in the new technology. Everyone 
is agreed that technological change has 
revolutionary implications for traditional 
occupations, and the suggestion is that this 
is increasingly true for the future. 

In the United States, at least, I think 
government labour officials have paid all 
too little attention to government respon- 
sibility in shaping the occupational capa- 
bilities of the labour force. For most 
workers specialized skills have been 
acquired through experience on the job. 
There has been official support of appren- 
ticeship, but it has not played the same 
role as in some European countries. Until 
recently we have given little attention to 
the mechanisms by which the public schools 
fit into the training process. Our attention 
now is largely centred on shortages and 
training to meet prospective requirements 
in the higher categories of scientific and 
technical skills. In this situation, Secretary 
James Mitchell has initiated a Skills of 
the Work Force program to direct public 
and employer attention to conscious efforts 
to appraise occupational needs and to 
effectuate training. Our occupational out- 
look studies and vocational counselling 
activities, through the employment service, 


and through the public schools, will con- 
tribute to the process of choice, but the 
means for training must be provided 
through public and employer efforts. 

Training is the nexus between labour 
supply and labour demand. The techno- 
logical potential can be realized only if the 
labour supply in kind and numbers is 
adapted to labour requirements. Individual 
potentials and satisfactions, under any 
given set of technological facts, are likely 
to be maximized under such circumstances. 
Technological unemployment can be mini- 
mized by a flexibly trained labour force 
capable of meeting the job requirements 
of a changing technology. 

Curiosity about the future leads us to 
wonder what the net effect of technological 
changes will be upon the occupational 
structure of the future. Apparently there 
is no consensus of insight on this score, 
Experience to date, during the whole period 
of industrialization, suggests an enhance- 
ment of skills. Automation and related 
technological developments substitute 
mechanical and other processes for unskilled 
labour. The new technology seems to 
emphasize the need for higher and higher 
skills for programming and controls. In 
some situations there is no question that 
responsibility is an increasingly important 
factor, that broad training and specialized 
intelligence are required. Yet automation 
apparently takes over some of the skilled 
operations. Some studies indicate that as 
certain operations become fully automatized 
the amount of skill required of production 
line workers declines, that workers can 
become qualified to handle automatic oper- 
ations with only a few days’ training. 

There would thus appear to be a wide 
range of occupational opportunities open 
for the whole range of human intelligence, 
capabilities, and interests. No one can 
generalize, I believe, whether job satisfac- 
tions will be more or less than in the “good 
old days”. I suspect this will depend upon 
the status of the individual in his job situa- 
tion, which depends upon contemporary 
progress in labour-management relations, 
personnel administration, economic policy, 
and social legislation. 


4. Protective Labour Legislation 


On balance it appears that automatic 
technology portends a lessening of occupa- 
tional hazards and a general improvement 
in working conditions. This is not so 
certain, at the present moment at least, 
with respect to extended application of 
atomic energy to general industrial uses. 
But in general, one would expect, with 
progressive improvements in real incomes 
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and living standards, that working condi- 
tions would rise correspondingly. For I 
think this has been the natural develop- 
ment: oppressive labour conditions have 
tended to disappear, with the supervision 
of the State to be sure, as productivity 
has relaxed the pressure of penury on the 
employer. Good labour conditions are good 
business, of course; and model establish- 
ments are a source of entrepreneurial 
pride; but as in the field of government 
services, our standards and practice rise as 
we have the economic means to finance 
them. 

This suggests that protective labour 
legislation may have a smaller role in 
the future than in the past. Yet our 
social standards will rise with changes in 
cultural perspectives. There is still a long 
way to go, and there will always be back- 
washes where the least advantaged workers 
need outside protection from employer 
abuses. 

Automation promises to relieve more 
and more workers from dangerous, dirty, 
heavy and back-breaking jobs. Industrial 
hygienists foresee the elimination of a 
large persentage of traumatic injuries from 
lifting, handling and unloading of stock, 
contact with fumes and dangerous materials. 
Illustrative is the reported 85 per cent 
reduction in hernia cases where automatic 
machinery was installed in a Ford plant. 

The industrial hygienists are not alto- 
gether complacent. Since more _ toxic 
materials may safely be used, they see 
workers accidentally and seriously exposed 
to toxic materials when ruptures in the 
lines occur or maintenance work is in- 
volved. I find also considerable concern 
for emotional impacts on the worker, 
either because he may fear displacement, 
is subject to the need to adapt to new 
circumstances, or because he is worried 
over the responsibility which may be his 
for the operation of costly and compli- 
cated capital equipment. 

But the experts leave me with some 
apprehension when they detail the risks 
of radiation and the use of new, dangerous 
inaterials connected with the industrial 
applications of atomic energy. Here gov- 
ernment labour officials are confronted with 
new problems, or variations of old prob- 
lems, in safety standards and workmen’s 
compensation. 

We don’t know the scope or the imme- 
diacy of large-scale industrial atomic 
developments. But in the United States 
we know the traditional workmen’s com- 
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pensation systems are ill-equipped to deal 
with emerging risks and problems of 
adjudication and compensation. The 
second-injury problem is made more com- 
plicated; the question of causal relation- 
ship more baffling; time limitations on 
filing more impracticable. Schedule type 
of coverage for occupational diseases is 
patently inadequate. Adequate compensa- 
tion may be more and more costly and 
never adequate. For, according to medical 
authorities, radiation diseases may have 
periods of latency extending up to 30, 40, 
50 years; there may be types of radiation 
illnesses not yet known; so little is known 
about radiation injury (and exposure from 
many sources is cumulative) that determi- 
nation of causal connection is even more 
difficult than in ordinary circumstances. 

In the future, labour departments will 
need to be staffed to aid in code drafting 
in the atomic energy field, in training of 
radiological safety personnel, and in prep- 
aration of technical materials for educa- 
tional and safety purposes. It is suggested 
that in co-operation with governmental 
health agencies that it may be necessary 
to organize a system of individual radia- 
tion exposure records, covering industrial, 
medical, and dental exposure. Workmen’s 
compensation will need to be extended to 
meet the new risks and the new problems 
of administration. Particularized standards 
will need to be developed with respect 
to hours of work, overtime, perhaps rota- 
tion or sabbaticals, and _ suitability of 
employment by age, for radiation dangers 
are aggravated by continuity and length of 
exposure and are more serious among the 
young than the old. 


Thus I am sure protective labour legis- 
lation is not a passing need in the early 
stages of industrialization. But it does 
need reappraisal and adaptation to the 
needs of the times if it is to maintain its 
relevancy to the welfare of workers in a 
rapidly changing society. Our problems, 
however, are not all in the future. In the 
United States and in Canada there are 
areas which have been little affected by 
modern industrialization. Our working con- 
ditions and living conditions still are 
generally low, compared with the promise 
of modern technology. We are at the 
threshold of a period of great economic 
growth and change, as indicated by the 
burst of capital expenditures for expansion 
and modernization of equipment in both 
our countries. I think it important to bear 


in mind that our problems may be some- 
what different than in the past, that old 
approaches may not be the most appro- 
priate ones. We have a personal respon- 


sibility to see that labour legislation is 
realistic and labour administration efficient 
for the needs of workers in an industrial- 
ized society. 


Utilization of Human Resources 


A nation’s people are its most important resource, yet the wastage of 
their talents is probably the greatest, J.P. Francis, Department of 
Labour, tells conference of the Institute of Public Administration 


“Of all the resources with which a nation 
is endowed, its people are the most 
important; and yet the wastage of their 
talents and abilities is probably the 
greatest,’ said J. P. Francis of the Man- 
power Analysis Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
in a paper delivered at the eighth annual 
conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration of Canada. 

“Advances in the material welfare of 
mankind depend chiefly on increases in 
productivity,” he continued, “and these in 
turn depend in large part on the efficiency 
with which manpower is used.” Mr. 
Francis titled his address, “Utilization of 
Human Resources”. 

“Technological change requires complex 
and difficult human adjustments which can 
either hamper or facilitate its introduction 
and consequent effect on productivity,” he 
pointed out. 

The many organizations with large 
research laboratories and small personnel 
offices are proof of the contrast between 
the efforts to find better ways to utilize 
physical resources and efforts to improve 
the utilization of manpower. Manpower 
utilization is important because, in addi- 
tion to Canada’s expanding economy, the 
country’s labour force is also growing: this 
summer it reached an all-time peak of 
almost 5,900,000 persons. When the number 
in the Armed Forces is added, the total 
labour force in G@anada now exceeds six 
million men and women for the first time 
in history. 

“Nevertheless,” Mr. Francis said, “our 
economic expansion has been so rapid and 
sustained that shortages of many workers 
are quite prevalent this year, and some of 
these have been occurring almost every 
year during the last decade. 

“The limit on the rate of our economic 
development has been, and will probably 
continue to be, our resources of specialized 
manpower and the effectiveness of their 
utilization.” 


The rapid pace of technological progress 
is also complicating the problems of man- 
power utilization, he continued. “Such 
technological progress, involving the con- 
stant development of new products and 
new processes of production, as well as 
changes in older products and processes, 
has already altered the character of man- 
power requirements in many industries. 

“Such changes are bound to become even 
more rapid and widespread in future.” 

Another point made by Mr. Francis was 
that the necessity for Canada and her 
allies to remain technically ahead of a 
potential enemy had resulted, and will 
result, in sharp increases in the number of 
scientists, engineers and skilled workers 
required in the Armed Forces and in 
defence industries. 


The growth in the size and complexity of 
our economy has not created a general man- 
power shortage situation in recent years of 
the sort we faced during and shortly after 
World War II, nor does it seem likely to 
do so in the foreseeable future. It has, how- 
ever, created persistent and serious shortages 
of certain types of workers such as some 
tradesmen, many highly trained technical 
workers, and almost all kinds of professional 
people. It is this situation, combined with 
the fact that the number of young people 
entering the labour force each year is going 
to double during the next two decades, which 
raises manpower utilization problems of a 
special character for us. Two of the most 
important of these problems concern the 
appropriateness of the career decisions made 
by this great influx of young people and the 
adequacy of the training which they are able 
to obtain. If their career choices and train- 
ing are not suited to the ways in which jobs 
in industry are changing, the waste in man- 
power resources could well be staggering. 


The increasing proportion of persons in 
the older age groups presents another 
specific manpower utilization problem, he 
said. “At present, there are in Canada 
about 1,200,000 persons 65 years of age 
and over. By 1985, a conservative esti- 
mate places the number of Canadians in 
this age group at about two and three- 
quarter million. Shortly after that, if 
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current population trends continue, one out 
of every ten persons in this country will 
be over 65.” 

The importance of this trend becomes 
even greater when the similar growth in 
the number of young people is also con- 
sidered, he pointed out. “Two bulges in 
the age structure of our population are 
developing, one involving young men and 
women just entering the labour force, and 
the other involving those 60 to 65 years 
of age or more. This means that the 
proportion of our population aged approxi- 
mately 30 to 60 years—the very persons 
whose productivity is greater—will fall. 

“Such a decline,’ Mr. Francis declared, 
“makes it all the more important that 
ways be found to increase the utilization 
of both old and young people.” 

Turning to the problem of choosing a 
career, Mr, Francis reported that in Canada 
today there are about 25,000 occupations. 
This range, plus the fact that a career 
choice is made at a time when a young 
man or woman has limited experience and 
relatively immature judgment, leaves much 
room for error and consequent waste of 
time and talent. 

“Any society that is indifferent to the 
magnitude of the problem of occupational 
choice is risking its own future,” he warned. 

Many are trying to do something about 
the problem—pareuts, schools, agencies that 
_ specialize in vocational guidance services, 
the National Employment Service—but the 
complexity of the process of choosing a 
career makes it essential that we extend 
our knowledge of how choices are made 
and what the critical steps in the process 
are. “Such knowledge provides the basis 
for developing more effective counselling 
and other techniques for making the tran- 
sition from student to worker a less wasteful 
and frustrating process than it so very 
often is today.” 

The present lack of enough reliable 
information on occupations—what they 
involve, how they are changing, what their 
future is, how one best becomes trained for 
them, and how they are related to other 
jobs—is a serious handicap. The Depart- 
ment of Iabour, Mr. Francis reminded the 
conference, has prepared a series of mono- 
graphs, pamphlets and filmstrips containing 
basic factual information on some 40 occu- 
pations and occupational groups. 

He also called attention to the fact that 
many persons make occupational decisions 
without any conscious attempt to appraise 
their abilities and the opportunities avail- 
able. Thousand of young persons each 
year leave school before completing their 
courses to take the first job that comes 
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along. While many skills are acquired on 
the job, such an action usually means that 
no definite goal has been selected and the 
chances of wasting several years before 
something with a future is found, or of 
ending up in a dead-end job, are greatly 
increased. 

Although a lot is being done to provide 
vocational counselling services, “the char- 
acter of our industrial and population 
growth makes it imperative that such 
efforts be intensified,” Mr. Francis asserted. 

He then turned to the subject of tech- 
nical training. Because most men and 
women in the labour force must obtain 
some training before they can make their 
full contribution, formal training is a 
“prime requisite” of efficient manpower 
utilization. 

In past periods of rapid economic expan- 
sion, he pointed out, Canada relied heavily 
on immigration as a source of highly 
trained workers. But many of the coun- 
tries from which the bulk of our immi- 
grants have come are now experiencing 
their own shortages of manpower, especially 
of skilled and professional workers, and as 
a result the possibility of immigration 
remaining as high as in recent years does 
not seem too bright. 

In addition, rapid technical progress will 
further increase the need for highly trained 
people as well as causing some fundamental 
changes in the kind of skills required. To 
obtain a clearer picture of these changes, 
the Department of Labour during the past 
summer has conducted a survey of some 
of the industries in which technological 
change is most rapid and has interviewed 
a sample number of competent workers in 
a few occupations to obtain some facts on 
the training and experience of skilled 
workers. In both surveys the Department 
tried to obtain the views of both employers 
and workers as to the type of training 
most suitable. 

While it is too early for definite conclu- 
sions, the survey results have raised some 
interesting points: (1) the demand for pro- 
fessional workers, particularly engineers 
and scientists, will continue to grow very 
rapidly; (2) the need for highly trained 
technicians will further increase; and (3) 
there will likely be a further growth of 
specialization at the skilled tradesman level. 

Studies made in the United States, whose 
findings the Canadian surveys will prob- 
ably confirm, have shown that a consider- 
able part of a worker’s skill is acquired 
through informal on-the-job experience, 
many. skilled workers, in fact, having little 
or no formal technical training of an insti- 
tutional kind and not much formal training 


in industry itself. “How satisfactory will 
this means of acquiring skill be in future,” 
asked Mr. Francis, “as industrial processes 
grow in complexity?” Even now, he 
pointed out, workers mainly trained this 
way tend to find their qualifications 
restricted almost to a single job and their 
abilities limited even in these when a 
technical: advance changes the job. 
On-the-job experience will always be a part 
of the process of acquiring a skill, but a 
greater integration of it with formal train- 
ing activities, both with respect to extent and 
timing, may well be needed. This would 
mean a close working relationship between 
technical training institutions and industry, 
an arrangement having other benefits as well. 


The United States studies have also 
shown that a sound training in basic 
mathematics and science is of increasing 
importance for almost every kind of tech- 
nical worker. 


Mr. Francis then commented on the 
difference in attitudes towards training held 
by Canadians and immigrants. Many 
skilled workers trained in Canada seem to 
view their training as being only for a 
specific occupation, while skilled immigrant 
workers tend to view trades training as only 
a step on the way to a higher technical, 
and even professional, position. 

It is important to be aware of such differ- 
ences as these because the rapidly changing 
technology of industry is putting a premium 
on the type of person who has the ability 
and inclination to adapt quickly to new 
problems and who is not almost immediately 
lost if his job changes even slightly. The 
effective use of our skilled and professional 
manpower depends increasingly on this 
adaptive qualification. 


Turning next to the “older worker 
problem,” Mr. Francis said the implica- 
tions of the rapid increase in the number 
of older persons are formidable. “If the 
conditions are not discovered and encour- 
aged in which the labour force contribution 
of these persons can be maximized, the 
consequences for our economic and social 
welfare might well be serious,” he warned. 


¢ 


To help meet the need for more facts 
on the problem, the Department has a 
number of studies underway: a review of 
the research work done in other countries, 
a study of older workers in retail trade, 
and an examination of industrial pension 
plans from the point of view of their effects 
on older workers. But “many other public 
and private groups will have to make some 
contribution before all the facts needed are 
obtained,” he declared. 

The main obstacles standing in the way 
of a greater utilization of older workers 
must be identified. Some are already 
recognized: discriminatory hiring practices, 
pension plans with narrow or non-existent 
vesting provisions, rigid retirement policies. 


Mr. Francis commented on the “confu- 
sion” that stems from the practice of 
including everyone more than 45 years of 
age in the definition of “older worker”. 
The main problem encountered by those 
between 45 and 60 years of age is finding 
another job when they are out of work. 
This is a different problem from that of 
persons whose capacities are beginning to 
decline because of age. 


There should, perhaps, be a more open 
recognition, by both employers and 
employees, that it is only the exceptional 
person who can work just as hard, just 
as effectively, and just as steadily at age 
65 as at age 40, he said. “If constructive 
means were developed to prepare people 
for the adjustments that age makes neces- 
sary, if employers were increasingly pre- 
pared to adopt such measures, if retire- 
ment policies were made more flexible, 
then the contribution of elderly persons 
could be substantially increased.” Some of 
the measures suggested by Mr. Francis were 
retirement counselling, part-time work, and 
a worker’s retention for special advisory 
responsibilities. 


“In all such arrangements,” he empha- 
sized, “the understanding and the goodwill 
of employers generally is essential.” 


A representation election was set aside recently by the United States Labor Relations 
Board on the ground that before the election the employer had required his employees, 
on pain of layoff or discharge, to wear ribbons bearing the words “I’m Voting No”. 

Evidence submitted brought out that two of the employer’s supervisors had threatened 


two employees with loss of employment if they did not wear the ribbons. 


Just before 


the election a supervisor, it was alleged, ordered a third employee to wear one of the 
badges, and told him that the company president “would be around the next day just to 
see all who had them on and who didn’t have them on”, 
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19" Annual Convention of 
Quebec Federation of Labour 


Delegates give approval to proposed merger with Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions and to draft constitution for merged organization. 
Founding convention of new federation scheduled for next February 15 


The Quebec Federation of Labour held 
its 19th and last convention in Quebec on 
October 12 and 13, at which the proposed 
merger with the Quebec Federation of 
Industrial Unions was unanimously ratified. 

The 337 delegates, representing 112 local 
unions and seven councils, enthusiastically 
approved the proposed merger as well as 
the draft constitution submitted to them 
by the merger committee. 

The merger agreement will now have to 
be put before the convention of the QFIU, 
which will immediately precede a_ Joint 
meeting in Quebec next February 15 and 
16. The new Federation will be called the 
Quebec Federation of Labour. 

The President of the QFIU, R. J. 
Lamoureux, was present at the convention 
as an observer, along with most of the 
members of his executive committee. 

In addition to the merger agreement, the 
convention, presided over by QFL Presi- 
dent Roger Provost, studied 52 resolutions, 
the most important concerning national 
health insurance and automation. 

The delegates reiterated that the QFL 
is in favour of a national health plan for 
all citizens of the province, and urged that 
the instruction given in specialized schools 
be adapted to the new _ requirements 
brought about by the advent of automa- 
tion. 

The President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, Claude Jodoin, who delivered the 
address at the closing banquet, reviewed 
the social legislation adopted since the 
foundation of the QFL in 1937 and briefly 
outlined the spheres in which the influence 
of the new Federation will be exercised. 

The Mayor of Quebec, Wilfrid Hamel, 
welcomed the delegates at the opening of 
the convention. 


“You are an element of order that wants 
to bring sunlight and freedom to the labour 


world,” he said. “You are among the best 
citizens of society.” 


The President’s Address 


“Our governments must establish special- 
ized schools immediately in order to 
provide that technological knowledge which 
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is indispensable in our era of automation,” 
declared Roger Provost in his presidential 
report. 

Reminding the meeting that this indus- 
trial revolution necessitates a re-adaptation 
on the part of the worker, the QFL 
President expressed the opinion that this 
transformation can take place without 
disruption “on condition that provision is 
made to develop the new technical apti- 
tudes required”. 

Mr. Provost predicted also that Quebec 
will go through a second nationalistic 
crisis, similar to that experienced at the 
beginning of the century, when protests 
were voiced against the number of 
foreigners, if the provincial government 
does nothing to develop the specialists 
necessary in the era of automation. 

In addition to calling upon the provincial 
government to set up technical and crafts 
schools in order to meet the increasing 
demand for technicians, the President also 
pointed out that it should participate in 
the establishment of a national health 
insurance plan. 

Mr. Provost welcomed the members of 
the executive committee of the QFIU, who 
were seated on the platform. 

“The merger originated in our desire for 
unity,” he said, “and in the realization that 
we share the same objectives. From now 
on, we shall also make use of the same 
means in order to reach these objectives.” 

Announcing that a voluminous study 
prepared jointly by the three provincial 
labour organizations will be submitted to 
the provincial Cabinet during the next 
session, Mr. Provost denied that the par- 
ticipation of the province of Quebec in a 
national health insurance plan could con- 
stitute an impediment to autonomy. 

“Only beggars receiving public assistance 
and millionaires can afford to be attended 
to adequately,” he said. 

Mr. Provost also protested against “the 
increasing abuse made of briefs of pre- 
rogative in industrial relations,” declaring 
that the exercise of the rights of the 
workers, far from being protected by such 
measures, is, on the contrary, paralyzed by 
them. 


In conclusion he expressed the hope that 
by means of a more advanced education in 
the labour field, workers will find them- 
selves in a position where they can elect 
governments which will work hand in hand 
with labour organizers towards the improve- 
ment of labour conditions. 


Merger Agreement 


The convention unanimously approved 
the merger agreement negotiated by its 
executive committee with the Quebec 
Federation of Industrial Unions. The new 
constitution was also unanimously adopted. 

The merger will now have to be ratified 
by the QFIU at its annual convention in 
Quebec next February 13 and 14. Already 
a fact, the founding of the new Federation, 
which will bear the name of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour, will take place at a 
special convention to be held, also in 
Quebec, on February 15 and 16. 

The joint merger committee of the QFL 
and the QFIU announced on the eve of 
the convention that the projected merger 
of these two unions was completed “after 
many months of cordial and fruitful 
negotiations”. 

It is anticipated that the new QFL will 
number more than 150,000 members. 

Following the President’s remark to the 
effect that the projected merger agreement 
and the new constitution should be adopted 
“ss a whole and without modification,” the 
discussion was limited to the giving of 
information and explanations. 

The merger agreement recognizes that in 
spite of their different ways of proceeding, 
both Federations have always shared the 
same basic principles, have always aimed 
at common objectives and have both con- 
tributed “to the defence of democracy and 
to the improvement of living conditions in 
the province of Quebec”. 

R. J. “Doc” Lamoureux, President of the 
QFIU, and Roméo Mathieu, Secretary- 
Treasurer, were present when the agree- 
ment was ratified by the convention. “I 
have been dreaming of a merger for the 
past 20 years,” Mr. Lamoureux stated. 
The Secretary added that the labour move- 
ment in Quebec is facing complex problems 
which “only unity of action and of means 
can settle”. 

The merger agreement, in its declaration 
of principles, emphasizes that “the merged 
Federation strongly recommends to the 
members of its affiliated unions and 
councils that they show the greatest 
possible interest in political matters”. It 
is pointed out, however, that the methods 
and the documents which will be used to 
this end must be “in conformity with the 


old policies of the QFL or of the QFIU 
or with new policies established by the 
merged Federation”. 

The executive committee of the new 
Federation will consist of 20 members, 
including 15 directors. 

When the merged Federation holds its 
first elections, unions presently affiliated 
with the QFL will elect the President, the 
Second Vice-president and the Secretary; 
unions at present affiliated with the QFIU 
will elect the First Vice-president and the 
Treasurer. 

Of the 15 directors, who will represent 
industrial groups rather than geographical 
regions, nine will be elected by the old 
QFL and six by the QFIU. 

Six committees will be nominated by the 
executive committee to look after educa- 
tion, political education, publicity, union 
label, human rights, workmen’s compensa- 
tion and industrial health. 

A brief reference was made to the affilia- 
tion of the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour. Mr. Provost pointed 
out that the QFL need not adopt a 
position as long as the CCCL is negotiating 
with the Canadian Labour Congress. 

“Tt would be of little use at this stage,” 
he said, “to attempt to find means of 
uniting, as such action would only hamper 
current negotiations. In due time, our 
affiliated organizations will be invited to 
study the course of events.” 


Resolutions 

Fifty-two resolutions, dealing with 31 
different questions ranging from automa- 
tion to silicosis, were submitted to the 
delegates. 

Most of them were adopted without 
discussion, but two dealing with medical 
costs and health insurance provoked strong 
comment from some delegates. 

Louis Laberge of Montreal described the 
cost of hospitalization and medical care as 
“Sheer scandal”. “If we are asking that a 
national health plan operating to the 
benefit of all the citizens of this province 
be adopted, it is because we have a real 
need for it,” he said. 

Roméo Girard of Montreal protested 
against what he called “unfair practices 
of some doctors” and suggested that the 
Medical College and hospital boards put 
a stop to these abuses and adopt rates 
which are uniform and in conformity with 
what workers can afford to pay. 

The convention commented also on the 
problem of automation, urging that the 
provincial government “adapt the instruc- 
tion given in specialized schools to the new 
and unlimited needs which cybernetics has 
created”. 
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The convention also adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions:— 

Retroactivity when a collective agree- 
ment is renewed, beginning on the date on 
which the preceding contract expires; 

Establishment of a panel of persons, 
jointly by the unions, the employers and 
the Quebec Department of Labour, who 
are able to act as presidents of arbitration 
courts; 

An amendment to the Minimum Wage 
Act to eliminate the zone system applying 
to wages; 

An increase in favour of persons receiving 
old age pensions of the non-taxable income 
from $720 to $1,200 for unmarried persons 
and from $1,200 to $1,600 for married 
persons; 

Adoption of an identity card for all 
residents in cities of more than 50,000 
population ; 

Compulsory collection of union dues at 
the source; 

Adoption of laws promoting the union 
shop clause; 

Definition of the powers of law enforce- 
ment officers in labour disputes; 

An amendment to the Act of Special 
Procedure to enable unincorporated organ- 
izations not only to be prosecuted but also 
to prosecute in court; 

Appropriate legislation to prevent the 
abusive use of briefs of prerogative during 
labour disputes; 

Adoption of a Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act assuring all persons of equal 
opportunities to work regardless of origin, 
race, colour or creed. 


Claude Jodoin 


“The establishment of free trade unions 
on a world-wide basis constitutes the best 
guarantee of international peace,” said 
CLC President Claude Jodoin at the 
closing banquet. 

Reminding the meeting that the coun- 
tries which acknowledge the freedom of 
trade unions are at the same time those 
which do not wish war, Mr. Jodoin stressed 
the fact that it is through complete co- 
operation between peoples that the labour 
movement will obtain the improvements in 
working conditions which it is seeking. 

At the same time, he pointed out that 
the Canadian labour movement is the 
national organization which has made the 
greatest contribution towards Canadian 
unity. 

Upon the occasion of the last convention 
of the Quebec Federation of Labour, Mr. 
Jodoin paid tribute to the pioneers of the 
union movement in the province. (Some 
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10 delegates who were present at the first 
convention in Three Rivers in 1937 were 
invited to stand up and were applauded at 
length.) 

The CLC President said that he was 
happy about the merger of the QFL and 
the QFIU, in which he saw the possibility 
of obtaining the improvements in working 
conditions that have been claimed for so 
long. 

Among the requests of the labour move- 
ment he mentioned :— 

Freedom for civil servants to negotiate 
collective agreements; 

Increase in old age pensions; 

Better co-ordination of education. (On 
this subject, Mr. Jodoin suggested that a 
federal-provincial-municipal conference be 
held in order to study the problem of 
education.) 

He said that he is in favour of com- 
pulsory free education and of the estab- 
lishment of a national system of scholar- 
ships. 

Pointing out that a conference such as 
he recommended would probably not bring 
an immediate solution to the problem, he 
stressed the fact that we should at least 
have the courage to face the problem. 

While admitting that education is under 
the jurisdiction of the provinces, he 
declared that the federal Government can- 
not remain disinterested, considering the 
amplitude of the question. He stated that 
the problem of automation is also one of 
education. 


Elections 


Roger Provost, Provincial Director and 
a Vice-president of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-CIO), was re- 
elected President of the Federation by 
acclamation. It is his sixth consecutive 
term. 

All other officers of the Federation were 
also elected by acclamation. 

Armand Marion, of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and _ Bartenders 
International Union, was re-elected for a 
third consecutive term as Secretary- 
‘Treasurer. 

The Vice-presidents elected are: R. M. 
Bennett and Edouard Larose, Montreal; 


J. B. Hurins, Quebec region; Jacques 
Lambert, St. Maurice region; René 
Fournier, Eastern Townships region; 


Georges Métivier, Richelieu region; Fran- 
cois Gagné, Western Quebec region; and 
Roland Lauzon, Laurentides region. The 
last two are new-comers as officers of the 
Federation; they replace respectively Pat 
O’Farreill and Marcel Charbonneau, who 
resigned. 


35" Convention of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


Decides in favour of principle of affiliation with Canadian Labour 
Congress, accepts in principle a radical transformation of structure 
and a modification of doctrinal orientation. Picard wins 11th term 


The Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour has decided in favour of 
the principle of affiliation to the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The decision at its 35th 
annual meeting in Montreal, September 23 
to 29, marks an important step towards 
labour unity in Canada. 

Negotiations between the two labour 
organizations will continue, and the CCCL 
will make a final decision at a special 
convention to be called before June 1, 
1957. 


In addition, the CCCL accepted the 
principle of a radical transformation of its 
structure and a modification of its doctrinal 
orientation, but again postponed its final 
decisions until the special convention. 

While opinions were divided, it was by 
a heavy majority that the 471 delegates, 
representing 97,000 members, agreed to the 
three steps, all of which will deeply affect 
labour unionism in Quebec province. 

The three questions—affiliation with the 
CLC, reform of structure, and doctrinal 
orientation—monopolized the convention. 
With the exception of the question of 
automation, which was the subject of 
President Gérard Picard’s report, other 
current economic problems were touched 
only lightly. 

In order to speed up debate, the con- 
vention sat in three commissions, which 
simultaneously studied the report of the 
Confederal Bureau and Services, the struc- 
tural reform, and the Treasurer’s report. 
The commissions sat behind closed doors 
and reported to the general meeting. 

In the election,of officers, Mr. Picard 
was re-elected General President by accla- 
mation for an 11th term. Jean Marchand 
was unanimously re-elected General 
Secretary for his ninth term. 

His Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger 
of Montreal paid a visit to the delegates as 
well as giving the sermon at the mass cele- 
brated on the opening of the convention. 
J. A. Blanchette, Parliamentary Assistant to 
the Minister of Labour, was among the 
guest speakers on opening day. 

The official opening of the convention 
took place on Sunday afternoon, September 


23, in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, under 
the chairmanship of Horace Laverdure, 
President of the Montreal Central Council. 


J. A. Blanchette 


“T believe that man’s ingenuity, coupled 
with courage and good purpose, will master 
the complexities of automation and make 
it his servant and not his master,’ said 
J. A. Blanchette, Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour, at the opening 
session of the convention. 


Mr. Blanchette added that the labour 
movement, through organizations like the 
CCCL, is in a position to make an 
important contribution to the welfare of 
society “in seeking an adequate solution to 
the problem of automation”. 


He congratulated the CCCL President 
for tackling the problem so vigorously, 
specifying, moreover, that he did not know 
any serious-minded union officials who 
opposed automation. 


Addressing a labour convention for the 
first time since his appointment as Parlia- 
mentary Assistant, he expressed regret at 
the absence of Hon. Milton F. Gregg while 
at the same time his pleasure at having 
the opportunity of getting better acquainted 
with organized labour. 

He stressed the great prosperity now 
enjoyed by Canada, stating that the coun- 
try has witnessed, since the Second World 
War, along with the growth of the labour 
movement, “a very substantial increase in 
the standard of living as well as in the 
general level of economic security”. 

However, he asked the unions to con- 
tinue to support the program inaugurated 
last winter by the Department of Labout 
and the National Employment Service, in 
conjunction with the National Advisory 
Employment Committee, with a view to 
increasing job opportunities for those who 
are out of work due to seasonal factors. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blanchette expressed 
the hope that “your decisions will con- 
tribute not only to the welfare of your 
membership but also to that of society in 
general”. 
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Cardinal Léger 


In a sermon delivered on the occasion 
of the opening of the convention, His 
Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile Léger of 
Montreal acknowledged the necessity for 
the CCCL to make certain adjustments 
and to state its aims precisely. 

Before the delegates attending mass at 
St. Patrick’s, the Cardinal drew attention 
to the fact that an organization must 
“adjust itself to the changing requirements 
of its time or incur the risk of losing 
contact with reality and condemning itself 
to inefficiency: 

“An unadapted movement loses _ its 
energy and, soon after, its reason for 
existence,” he said. 

He added :— 

“Undoubtedly you will guide your efforts, 
your choices and your decisions in the 
direction that seems most in accordance 
with the laws that govern your union 
activities. Your judgment will be condi- 
tioned by knowledge of the techniques 
pertaining to your activities and by facts 
that often you alone are in a position to 
appreciate.” 

While admitting that new aims may be 
necessary, the Cardinal insisted on the 
necessity of adhering to the laws of 
mortality and of introducing the Gospel 
into the labour movement. 

“The Catholic workers,” His Eminence 
reminded the delegates, “must always make 
his activities conform to the requirements 
of his faith. The labour movement must 
at all times encourage his human and 
Christian development. Assuredly, one 
must think in terms of union efficiency, 
but one must not forget that true labour 
promotion concerns the whole human 
being.” 


Other Speakers 
Léon Lortie 


Councillor Léon Lortie, representing the 
Mayor of Montreal, called on the labour 
movement to approach the problems of 
automation with serenity, objectivity and 
firmness. 

As a director of the Extension Depart- 
ment of the University of Montreal, he 
particularly stressed the educational prob- 
lems that will result. 

“We shall have to train men to be able 
to operate the machines,” he said. “Con- 
sequently we must be the masters of our 
children’s education and insist on a 
maximum of education for them.” 
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Esdras Minville 


The Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Science of the University of Montreal, 
Esdras Minville, told the delegates that 
“Your decisions will result in fundamental 
changes in the social environment in which 
you find yourselves”. 

Mr. Minville, who is also Principal of 
the School of Higher Commercial Studies, 
asked the delegates to act with a “deep 
sense of responsibility”. 

Also, he acknowledged the courage that 
was required of the CCCL in establishing 
itself in the province of Quebec. 


General President's Report 


It was on the complex problem of auto- 
mation, from its origins to its effects, that 
CCCL General President Gérard Picard 
spoke at the opening of the convention. 
(Traditionally, the report of the CCCL 
President deals with one aspect of the 
current economic situation, leaving to 
General Secretary the task of reviewing the 
CCCL’s activities during the year.) 

Mr. Picard’s report—an illustrated 35-page 
pamphlet—constitutes a learned analysis of 
the second industrial revolution, of its far- 
away origins and of its most serious 
implications. 

(A summary could not do justice to the 
report; therefore the Lasour GAZETTE 
reproduces here only some excerpts con- 
sisting of certain comments and conclu- 
sions by Mr. Picard.) 

In the light of known facts, Mr. Picard 
made the following comments: 

1. It follows clearly that automation does 
away with certain jobs; 

2. It follows just as clearly that automa- 
tion creates new jobs and even new busi- 
nesses, thus giving rise to problems of the 
mobility of labour, of its training, of its 
vocational adaptation and re-adaptation; 

3. Automation causes serious economic and 
social disturbances when, as in England, it 
is taken up without preparation, and when 
there exists, in addition, a slump in the 
market; 

4. Automation does not cause economic and 
social disturbances when, as in France, it is 
adopted gradually, according to a _ well- 
defined program prepared with the common 
consent of the parties, and when, in addi- 
tion, the market is undergoing full expansion; 

5. Automation considerably increases the 
production power of industrial concerns and 
makes them think of finding ways to ensure 
consumption of the goods produced; 

6. Automation enlarges the field of scien- 
tific research and creates new requirements 
in the attaining of the proper level of pro- 
fessional skill; 

7. Civilian personnel with jobs has_in- 
creased in the United States, in the United 
Kingdom and in Canada, although these coun- 
tries have embarked upon the road to 
automation. 


Special Convention Scheduled prior to June 1957 


The delegates decided to hold a 
special convention before June 1, 1957, 
to examine :— 

(a) the — structural 

CCCL; 
(b) affiliation of the CCCL with the 
Canadian Labour Congress; 

(ec) a change of name for the CCCL. 

The 1956 convention agreed, in prin- 
ciple, on the above matters, but thought 
it preferable not to reach definite deci- 
sions until a later date. 


reform of the 


“Tf there are doubts in the minds of 
those who fear an impending period of 
unemployment,” declared Mr. Picard, “there 
is also reasonable optimism on the part of 
those who accept progress and look reso- 
lutely forward to a full employment policy, 
which is a necessary condition for the 
establishment and maintenance of balance 
between the progress of science and engi- 
neering on the one hand and the economic 
and social life of the nation on the other.” 


In his conclusions the General President 
supported the resolution unanimously 
adopted at the 39th session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Geneva, 
last June (L.G., Aug., p. 1010). 

What political system could the workers 
desire in order to achieve objectives aiming 
at the common good? Mr. Picard asked 
in conclusion. He answered :— 

“Tt would seem to be a well-ordered 
democracy, based on a strong economic and 
social direction of a tripartite nature, which 
does not imply that the government would 
take over the management of industry. 
Some nationalization may nevertheless 
prove necessary, and we should not hesitate 
to make use of it when in the general 
interest, but in any case, it should not be 
resorted to before ,an objective investiga- 
tion is conducted by a Royal Commission. 
Democratic governments will not be able 
to escape one form or another of totali- 
tarianism, which always destroys liberty, 
unless they are willing to take advice from 
the interested parties before drawing up 
any economic and social legislation, and 
unless they consent to entrust the enforce- 
ment of such legislation to tripartite 
organizations, on which they themselves 
would be represented as well as the author- 
ized delegates of employers’ organizations 
and workers’ unions.” 
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An amendment to the constitution 
also provided for the election of 
Executive Committee officers at this 
special convention; at which time such 
other matters as the Confederal Bureau 
may think fit to include on the agenda 
will be studied. 


Furthermore, the special convention 
will decide whether the regular annual 
convention will be held in September 
1957 or be replaced by a _ plenary 
session, or if none will be held. 


FCTU Representative 


Dr. Gérard Thormann, the International 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions’ 
representative on the UN Economic and 
Social Council’s advisory committee and 
the IFCTU’s representative with the CCCL, 
stated that he understood the unique con- 
ditions under which Catholic unions have 
to work on the North American continent. 

Indeed, should the CCCL affiliate with 
the Canadian Labour Congress, it would 
cease to be a national labour body and 
would no longer be affiliated with the 
IFCTU, but rather with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
through the CLC. 

“What we fear most,” he said, “is that 
certain quarters may give a false inter- 
pretation to this action taken on your 
part for practical reasons at the national 
level.” 

Dr. Thormann feared that some coun- 
tries where Christian trade-unionism is in 
the minority would think highly of such 
action on the part of the CCCL and see 
in it a lack of confidence in the IFCTU. 

“But that is not at all the reason behind 
the action which you may take,” he added. 

He wished to make it clear, on the other 
hand, that the IFCTU had adopted new 
methods in Asia, Africa and Viet-Nam to 
enable trade-unionism to expand. 

“All believers, be they Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, etc., can now become members 
of our labour organizations. We accept 
workers from all denominations whose 
principles are based on spirituality and who 
reject materialism.” 

Dr. Thormann sees in this method a way 
for Christian trade-unionism to act as “a 
third power between Communism and 
unions whose principles are clearly material- 
istic or neutral”. 
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J. A. Blanchette 


Addresses Convention 


Labour Unity 


Following a discussion which lasted all 
one day, the delegates declared themselves, 
by an overwhelming majority, in favour 
of the principle of affiliation with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

A final decision will not be made, how- 
ever, until the holding of a special congress 
which is to take place before June 1, 1957. 

In the meantime, a committee of nine 
members has been appointed to carry on 
negotiations with the CLC. 

The delegates chose the status of a 
‘national union” in the sense of the CLC 
constitution, seeing in it the status “which 
can best protect the integrity of the move- 
ment”. 

The discussion gave rise to some lively 
exchanges of views, but when the question 
was put to a vote only about 15 delegates 
were opposed to the principle of affiliation. 

A burst of applause greeted the announce- 
ment of the results of the vote. One 
delegate however, Gérard Poitras of Mont- 
real, insisted on having his dissent recorded. 

Before the discussion was resumed in 
the afternoon, the convention was visited 
by His Eminence Cardinal Paul Emile 
Léger, who addressed the delegates briefly, 
reminding them that times are changing. 
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Jean Marchand 


“The advantages are greater.” 


“You must not build avenues,” he said, 
“where your successors will find that you 
were lacking in foresight. 

“T hope,” he added, “that in 25 years’ 
time the Church will still be in her place 
among you, and that she will find herself 
among men who have had the courage to 
respect their Christian ideals.” 


Thanking him for his visit, the General 
Secretary said it was “comforting” to hear 
His Eminence. “We are free to make 
decisions for ourselves,” he said, “and the 
Episcopate recognizes the fact that we are 
mature enough to do so.” 


Gérard Picard opened the debate on the 
report of the unity committee and gave 
details concerning the consequences of 
affiliation. 


Thus he explained that the CCCL would 
cease to be a union organization at the 
national level, that it would no longer 
submit legislative briefs to the federal 
Government and that it would also dis- 
continue its affilation with the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. 


He also pointed out that the CCCL 
would have to adopt a new name and be 
certain of its adhesion to the principle of 
non-discrimination in regard to race, 
colour, creed and national origin. 


S. Ted Payne 


“You will not be ill at ease...” 


Moreover, affiliation would mean the 
union of the central councils in centres 
where there are already councils affiliated 
with the CLC. 

Adélard Mainguy of Quebec protested 
against the fact that union with the CLC 
will deprive the worker of his freedom to 
change unions. 

Angelo Forte of Montreal, President of 
the Clothing Federation, deplored the fact 
that unity will lead to rupture of the 
affiliation with the IFCTU. 

The President of the National Federa- 
tion of Employees of Municipal and School 
Corporations of Canada, René Bélanger of 
Quebec, was in the forefront of those who 
opposed affiliation. 

He questioned whether affiliation with 
the CLC conforms with the social doctrine 
of the Church and is in the best interest 
of the workers of the province of Quebec. 


“Tf we remain apart,’ Mr. Bélanger 
suggested, “the CCCL can protect the 


workers just as well.” 

One of the most eloquent speeches in 
favour of unity was delivered by 8S. Ted 
Payne, Vice-president of the National 
Metal Trades Federation, who pointed out 
that labour unity in Canada can be 
brought about only by sacrifice. 

Mr. Payne, an English-speaking member 
who expresses himself well in French, 
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René Bélanger 


“Would do just as well apart.” 


declared: “I have never felt out of place 
in the CCCL; neither will you feel uncom- 
fortable in the CLC.” 

Dwelling on the advantages of afhilia- 
tion as far as organizing non-unionists Is 
concerned, Mr. Payne pointed out that 
“conditions will never be more favourable 
to the unity of labour than they are at 
present”. 

The President of the National Metal 
Trades Federation, Adrien Plourde of 
Arvida, as well as Maurice Vassart, business 
agent of the National Federation of 
Chemical Workers in Shawinigan Falls, 
both stressed the fact that bargaining in 
large industries must be conducted on a 
common front. 

The General Secretary of the CCCL 
spoke at length in favour of affiliation, say- 
ing that there are no doubt disadvantages 
but that the advantages are greater. 

“There are enough good ideas within our 


labour movement to warrant spreading 
them abroad, and enough good will to 
facilitate this diffusion,’ Mr. Marchand 
stated. 


He added: “We find ourselves faced by 
this dilemma: if we maintain the status 
quo, we are doomed to union inefficiency. 
The problem exists on the economic and 
social levels, and at these levels we suffer 
from a congenital defect, since our present 
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League of National Action Opposes Amalgamation 


In a telegram addressed to the General 
President, the League of National 
Action expressed the wish that the 
CCCL would keep its integrity and its 
independence. 


Pointing out that it would be con- 
cerned with the disappearance of the 
national union movement which became 
a reality with the CCCL, the League 
requested “that action be taken to see 
that integration of the CCCL is carried 
out only in accordance with methods 


structure does not allow us to cover the 
economic field that we should cover, 
especially since the advent of large-scale 
basic industry. 

“Nevertheless, we must maintain as many 
of the CCCL’s characteristics as we can, 
since they have been at the base of the 
Confederation’s value and dynamism.” 

The nine-member committee empowered 
to negotiate with the CLC is as follows: 
Jean Marchand, Quebec; Adrien Plourde, 
Arvida; Adalbert April, Quebec; S. T. 
Payne, Montreal; Roger Mathieu, Mont- 
real; Maurice Vassart, Shawinigan Falls; 
Lucien Dorion, Quebec; J. B. Delisle, 
Montreal; and J. N. Godin, Quebec. The 
last two named are newcomers on this 
committee. The General President is an 
ex-officlo member. 


Canon Henri Pichette 


In his remarks, the General Chaplain of 
the CCCL, Rey. Canon Henri Pichette, 
dealt at length with the doctrinal orienta- 
tion of the CCCL, explaining the attitude 
of the Catholic hierarchy towards affilia- 
tion of the syndicates with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. He wanted to clear up 
the misunderstanding concerning what is 
called the denominational character of the 
CCCL, he said. “It is wrong to think 
that (Christian) inspiration is exclusively 
denominational in character, as you know, 
and it is also wrong to believe that denom- 
inational trade-unionism is the only form 
which enables you to draw inspiration from 
your faith in your actions,” he stated. 

Dwelling on the fact that there can be 
other formulas than that of denominational 
trade-unionism, the chaplain said:— 

“If the formula which we have accepted 
until now can no longer be maintained, in 
whole or in part, we shall then have to find 
the best one which, in the circumstances, will 
ensure the moral education of the worker 
and enable him to acquire that spiritu- 
ality which is indispensable to his being a 
Catholic worker and union member.” 
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which allow the national syndicates to 

preserve their integrity and a sufficient 

margin of autonomy”. 
Reading the telegram, 


Mr. Picard 


mentioned that it was not signed, and 
that he had no proof, therefore, of its 


authenticity. 

The telegram added, after denouncing 
“pure and simple amalgamation,” that 
“French-Canadian workers can attain 
their full development only in an 
atmosphere of French-Canadian and 
Catholic culture”. 


Canon Pichette reminded the delegates 
that if the Catholic hierarchy has shown 
a preference for Catholic trade-unionism, 
it has always been careful to add, “when 
possible”. 

“There was a time when full denomin- 
ationalism was possible in the whole CCCL 
structure. Later on, compromises had to 
be arrived at in cases where the bargaining 
unit did not correspond to a homogeneous 
Catholic einvironment. Do the new 
elements require further changes? Therein 
lies the whole problem.” 

The chaplain emphasized the fact that 
‘7¢ 1s not incumbent upon me to take your 
place, and to express an opinion on the 
aspects of the problem which is yours to 
solve”. 

He wanted to clarify the meaning of the 
CCCL’s proceedings with the CLC and of 
the attitude of the syndicates towards the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

“Tt is not a matter of withdrawal, even 
less of separation, but rather an effort at 
adaptation to an ever-changing world. 
Meaningful changes of concern to us are 
taking place; we cannot ignore them. Any 
progressive social movement must con- 
stantly try to adapt itself and, when 
necessary, develop according to new 
requirements.” 

A few hours before the close of the 
convention, Canon Pichette made it quite 
clear that “erroneous statements have been 
attributed to His Eminence Cardinal Paul 
Emile Léger and to me,” leading to “the 
false impression that we suggest merger”. 

Stating that it would be going further 
than the congress itself, which had favoured 
the principle of affiliation but rejected the 
idea of merger, he said that the Church 
“had recommended no definite solution”. 

“We have simply reminded you of your 
responsibilities as Catholics in the face of 
present-day problems and asked you always 
to seek solutions whereby the moral and 
spiritual education of the workers can be 
continued,” he said. 


Structural Reforms 


In order to make the administration of 
the CCCL more efficient and also to reduce 
its operating costs, the convention approved 
in principle, following a lengthy discussion, 
a complete revision of its structures. 

The Executive Committee and the Con- 
federal Bureau are to prepare a draft which 
will be submitted to a special convention 
to be held before June 1, 1957. 

The proposed revision constitutes a 
fundamental recast of the present frame- 
work of the CCCL. The main complaint 
voiced against this change was to the effect 
that the proposed reform would centralize 
too much authority in the hands of the 
Executive. 

As a result of the proposed revision :— 

The CCCL would be divided into six 
occupational groups (instead of the present 
15 federations) and eight districts; 

The occupational groups would preserve 
their autonomy with regard to decisions of 
a professional nature, but they would no 
longer be administrative bodies; 

Likewise, the central or regional councils 
would retain their autonomy in legislative, 
regional and local matters, within their own 
jurisdiction, but would no longer be admin- 
istrative bodies, except that they would be 
allowed to provide extra-union services; 

The services now provided by the central 
councils and federations would be central- 
ized under the jurisdiction of the CCCL; 

Federations and central councils would 
no longer be obliged to collect the per 
capita tax and the per capita tax of the 
CCCL would be set at a sufficiently high 
level to allow it to meet its new obliga- 
tions. 

The Executive was instructed to appoint 
a Committee “whose duty it will be to 
draft, as soon as possible, and in accord- 
ance with the reform principles mentioned 
above, one or more constitutions clearly 
defining the rights, duties, obligations and 
privileges of the new modified organiza- 
tions or bodies”. Moreover, the Committee 
will have to make estimates in accordance 
with the new structures. 

The President of the TF ederation of 
Employees of Municipal and _ School 
Corporations, René Bélanger of Quebec, put 
up a long and strenuous opposition to the 
proposed structural reform on the grounds 
of undue centralization. 

Stating that “centralization leads to 
bureaucracy,” Mr. Bélanger warned the 
delegates against what he termed “the 
strength of organization for its own sake”. 

He suggested putting off the project to 
a later date so as to allow the affiliated 


Gérard Picard 
llth Term as CCCL President 


bodies to study it further, but his motion 
was defeated by a large majority in a 
secret ballot. 

On the other hand, the President of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, Adrien 
Plourde of Arvida, stated that “the CCCL 
has been lacking in centralization” and 
that, today, it is important for its admin- 
istration to be centralized. 

Armand Coté, President of a chemical 
workers local in Shawinigan Falls, asked 
the delegates to forget their personal 
interests. “If you want the CCCL to 
remain standing,” he said, “do not: delay 
in making reforms.” 

Stating that too many syndicates “are 
not rendered the services to which they 
are entitled by the present federations and 
central councils,’ J. R. Ouellet, a CCCL 
Vice-president, suggested that structural 
reform would correct this state of affairs. 


Organization Campaign 

The convention decided to launch a vast 
organization campaign among non-unionists, 
and to that effect authorized an increase 
in dues amounting to 10 cents per member 
per month. 

The per capita increase will become 
effective on May 1, 1957, and this addi- 
tional revenue will be used exclusively for 
the purpose of organizing non-unionized 
sectors. 
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The CCCL Executive Committee elected at the 1956 convention 


Vice-president; 
Vice-president; 


Canon Henri Pichette, General Chaplain; 
Gérard Picard, General President; 


Cleft to right): 
René Gosselin, Ist Vice-president; Emile Hébert, Treasurer; Joseph Parent, 3rd 


Rodolphe Hamel, 6th 
Mathieu, 2nd Vice- 


Roger 


president; Miss Jeanne Duval, 7th Vice-president; Angelo Forte, 5th Vice-presi- 


dent; Adrien Plourde, 4th Vice-president. 


This decision was made, without a great 
deal of opposition, after a study of the 
report of the organization committee, 
which predicted that the CCCL will soon 
become “a second-class movement” if it 
continues to neglect organizing. 

The report focused attention on mem- 
bership statistics in the CCCL, which show 
that, during the past year, the number of 
syndicates decreased from 415 to 405, and 
the number of members from 97,173 to 
96,296. 

The committee found that from the 
point of view of organization, the CCCL, 
has remained stationary or has retrograded. 

The convention also decided to establish 
two separate services, one for organization 
and the other for strikes. 

Far from trying to blame the present 
team of organizers for the existing state 
of affairs, the committee pointed out that, 
having to look after both organization and 
strikes, the personnel was over-worked. 

With the establishment of two distinct 
sections, the staff dealing with strikes, when 
not busy, will be able to lend a hand to 
the organization section. 

The President of the Clothing Federa- 
tion, Angelo Forte, was the main spokes- 
man of those favouring per capita increases 
in order to provide funds for maintaining 
an organization compaign. 

Referring to the textile, clothing, shirt, 
shoe and full-fashioned hosiery industries, 
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Absent: General Secretary Jean Marchand. 


Mr. Forte declared that it will be impos- 
sible to improve working conditions and 
workers’ wages in these industries as long 
as a large proportion of factories and shops 
are not organized and offer disastrous com- 
petition to shops where labour is unionized. 

In conclusion, he asked the convention 
to increase the efficiency of the organizers’ 
team of the CCCL by adding to its 
personnel. 

The President of the National Textile 
Federation, René Gosselin, supported Mr. 
Forte’s recommendations, pointing out that 
in the field of silk textiles, only 1,000 out 
of 7,000 workers are organized in Quebec 
province. 

J. N. Godin of Quebec declared that 
“within five years the CCCL will disappear 
unless more time and money are devoted 
to organizing”. 

He summarized the present organization 
problem as: “no men, no money, no time”. 


Resolutions 


While the convention dealt mostly with 
problems of internal administration, struc- 
tural reforms, affiliation and _ doctrinal 
trends, the delegates expressed their views 
on a number of questions of a general 
nature, 

The most important resolutions adopted 
concerned public education and polities on 
television; others dealt with labour legis- 
lation, provincial as well as federal, income 
tax and imports. 


The convention decided to submit a 
brief each year to the Department of 
Education “setting forth the claims and 
suggestions which, in the opinion of the 
workers, would permit a better adaptation 
of our educational system to present-day 
needs”. 

Proposed by the Confederal Bureau, this 
motion creates a precedent, since, as it was 
pointed out, it will be the first time that 
an organization has taken the initiative of 
submitting its point of view and its claims 
to those responsible for public education in 
the province. 

The brief will be submitted jointly, if 
possible, with the other labour organiza- 
tions. 

The delegates also adopted a resolution 
with a view to regulating electoral broad- 
casting, for television as well as for radio. 

Adopted unanimously, this resolution, 
emanating from the Quebec’ Central 
Council, requested that the CBC :— 

Limit political broadcasting, from the 
time of the prorogation of the House, to 
two hours a day for radio and to one hour 
a day for television; 

See that these broadcasts are absolutely 
free to private stations; 

Set up the program for these broadcasts 
ahead of time and divide the time allowed 
for them equally between political parties; 

Prohibit spot announcements; 

Censor the texts of speeches, panel 
discussions and interviews in order to make 
certain that they contain no statement 
contrary to the truth, no demagogic appeal 
and no attack of a personal nature against 
a candidate or the head of a political 
party ; 

Present at least once a week, outside of 
election times, in co-operation with non- 
political organizations and under its own 
responsibility, a program where political 
questions will be discussed in an impartial 
and objective manner. 

In addition to the two main resolutions, 
the convention also— 

Reiterated its claims concerning income 
tax exemptions; ~ 

Protested against restrictions on credit 
in the field of housing; 

Decided to study the possibility of estab- 
lishing a cartel with a view to eliminating 
or at least reducing the flow of imports 
from Japan; 

Favoured an increase in customs duties 
on all imports of shoes; 

Requested the National Film Board to 
produce more films in French dealing with 
labour questions; 

Reiterated the necessity for a health 
insurance plan; 


Recommended that the provincial Goy- 
ernment take advantage of the offer of 
help from the federal Government and set 
up a plan of public works; 

Requested that questions relating to 
labour-management relations in shipbuild- 
ing establishments come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the federal Government; 

Urged that hospital employees be covered 
by unemployment insurance; 

Requested that Government Annuities be 
increased from $1,200 to $2,400; 

Congratulated the federal Government 
on the adoption of equal pay for equal 
work legislation and requested that the 
provincial Government adopt similar legis- 
lation. 


Committee on the President's Report 


The setting up by the federal Govern- 
ment of a permanent tripartite board for 
the purpose of compiling and publishing all 
available information relating to automa- 
tion was requested by the CCCL con- 
vention at the suggestion of the committee 
which studied the President’s report. 

The CCCL outlined its position regarding 
the problem of automation, declaring that 
“the organization is not against automa- 
tion, provided that the workers, through 
appropriate means, can benefit from the 
social and economic progress which may 
result from it at a rate at least equal to 
that of technological progress”’. 

At the same time, the congress stated 
that it is in favour of a national health 
insurance plan, of increasing unemployment 
insurance benefits and of levying a special 
tax on “production surpluses”. 

The delegates also approved the recom- 
mendation of the committee suggesting 
that the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
compile and publish statistics relating to 
productivity in various industries. 

Turning to the provincial government, 
the delegates gave their support to free 
education at all levels, to the development 
in the professional teaching field of tech- 
nical training best adapted to the needs of 
automation, and to legislation concerning 
the working conditions best suited to 
productivity in relation to technological 
progress. 


Report of the Confederal Bureau 


The threat of inflation is causing great 
concern to the workers, said Jean Marchand, 
General Secretary, in his Confederal Bureau 
report. 

Pointing out that the consumer price 
index, which had remained stable since the 
end of the Korean war, went up 2-6 points 
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during the last three months, and that 
present conditions point to further increases 
which will continue for several months yet, 
he declared :— 

“This sudden move from a state of 
marked economic slowdown to what seems 
to be the beginning of an inflationary crisis 
enables us to single out the weakness and 
insufficiency of a laissez-faire economy 
which is not oriented towards the estab- 
lishment of a system where we would find 
a minimum of stability.” 

Mr. Marchand expressed the wish that 
the Gordon Commission, empowered to 
study Canada’s economic prospects, would 
recommend “the establishment of orienta- 
tion organizations and the adoption of 
concrete measures which will put an end 
to this succession of economic recessions 
and inflationary crises”. 


The Education Service 


At the suggestion of Fernand Jolicoeur, 
Director of the Education Service, the 
convention decided to study the possibility 
of establishing study camps for the Mont- 
real and Quebec regions. 

“Educational programs involving experi- 
ences in community living outside the 


usual surroundings of the participants are 
most profitable,” Mr. Jolicoeur pointed out. 

These study camps would be a co- 
operative organization set up through the 
Education Service. 


Elections 


Gérard Picard was re-elected General 
President by acclamation for his 11th 
consecutive term. 

With the exception of the fifth and 
seventh vice-presidents, all members of the 
Executive Committee were re-elected. 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary, was 
re-elected by acclamation for his ninth 
term and Treasurer Emile Hébert for a 
second term. 

René Gosselin, Roger Mathieu, Joseph 
Parent and Adrien Ploudre, the first four 
vice-presidents, were re-elected by accla- 
mation. Angelo Forte was chosen as fifth 
vice-president, replacing J. R. Ouellet, who 
did not seek a second term. Rodolphe 
Hamel kept the sixth vice-presidency, 
defeating S. T. Payne for that post. The 
seventh vice-presidency, unofficially reserved 
for female members, went on the second 
ballot to Miss Jeanne Duval, who defeated 
Miss Madeleine Brousseu, the former 
incumbent. 


Despite Decline in Mortgages, Building ‘Activity Higher Than in 1955 


The volume of house-building activity in 
Canada was higher during the first seven 
months of 1956 than last year, despite a 
decline in mortgage lending on new resi- 
dential construction, it is reported in 
Canadian Housing Statistics, quarterly 
report by Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. 

Although starts of new dwelling units 
were at virtually the same level as in 1955, 
the number of dwellings completed was 
higher; there were also more units under 
construction. 

While the annual rate of housing starts 
has been declining moderately since the 
third quarter of 1955, the decline in 
National Housing Act lending in 1956 had 
not made its full impact on housing starts 
by the middle of the year. 

During the first seven months of the 
year, 74,531 dwelling units were started in 
Canada. While this is little different from 
the same period in 1955, starts in July 
were lower by nearly 7 per cent. 

When account is taken of seasonal 
factors, second quarter starts were at an 
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annual rate of 132,000, compared with an 
annual rate of 136,000 during the first 
three months of the year, 142,700 in the 
final quarter of 1955 and 145,300 in the 
third quarter last year. 

Lending under the National Housing Act 
continued to decline in the second quarter 
and the number of units for which loans 
were approved during the first six months 
of the year was 19 per cent lower than 
during the same period last year. In June, 
the number of units approved was 24 per 
cent lower than in 1955. 

The volume of bank mortgage lending 
under the Act during the second quarter 
this year was 87 per cent below last year. 

Also contributing to the decline in 
mortgage lending was the fact that builders 
in some localities were facing difficulties in 
providing land for residential construction. 

These developments resulted in a drop 
of 6,000 units in the total number of 
dwellings for which loans were approved 
under the National Housing Act during the 
first six months this year. 


Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Canada-Wide Progress Reported 


Executive of the National Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons receives reports that interest growing and much 
progress being made in rehabilitation program in all parts of Canada 


Reports given at a meeting of the 
executive of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons in Ottawa on October 2 revealed 
a growing interest and much progress in 
the rehabilitation program in all parts of 
Canada. 

Prejudice against the hiring of the 
disabled is lessening, it was reported, and 
the number of disabled persons being 
accepted for employment is increasing. 

Committee Chairman Dr. G. Fred 
McNally presided at the meeting. The 
Vice-Chairman, the Rev. J. C. Beaudin, 
also attended. 


Provincial governments were represented 
by J. S. White, Deputy Minister of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan; 
and Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister and 
Director of Education, Prince Edward 
Island. 


Others attending were: Dr. A. T. Jousse, 
Canadian Medical Association; E. A. 
Dunlop, Canadian Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Society; Roy Campbell, Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Max Dodds, 
Ontario Federation of Labour; Prof. 
R. Edgar Guay, Laval University; and 
representatives of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. 


* * * 


A clinic opened in Edmonton in 1952 
by the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for rehabilitating injured workmen 
now handles up to 150 patients a day. It 
is now being enlarged by the addition of 
a wing that will enable it to minister to 300 
persons a day. 


Included in the clinic’s departments are, 
in addition to treatment rooms, X-ray 
facilities, laboratory, medical and rehabili- 
tation offices, gymnasium, remedial pool, 
exercise rooms, and administrative offices. 


Only out-patients are treated at the 
clinic. No hospital beds are available, nor 
is any active hospital treatment carried 
out. 

Patients attend the clinic daily for an 
eight-hour program of treatment and 
remedial activities. 


Patients who due to their physical con- 
dition are unable to handle a full day’s 
program are treated on a half-day basis 
and, if feasible, diversional or rest activi- 
ties are prescribed. 


The clinic provides an over-all progres- 
sive program of physiotherapy, remedial 
exercises and occupational therapy leading 
to full job activities. 


Both physical disabilities and the 
emotional disturbances resultmg to a 
worker from an injury are fully considered 
in the program, and both are treated 
through the medium of physical agents, 
exercises, remedial games and occupational 
projects. 


Equipment at the clinic, and the treat- 
ment program, were established after a 
careful study of institutions in other parts 
of Canada, Great Britain and the United 
States, many of which were visited by the 
medical director of the clinic. 


An endeavour was made to include in 
the Edmonton clinic both equipment and 
methods of treatment which have been 
proved at other institutions. 

Treatment at the clinic does not in any 
sense replace treatment by the workmen’s 
attending doctor. It is intended to assist 
and aid in the treatment, and is only 
supplementary thereto. 


Every effort is made to maintain the 
doctor-patient relationship between patients 
referred to the clinic and their physicians. 
Regular reports are made to the doctor. 
The patient is referred back to him for 
examination and review upon request, and 
is instructed to report back to his doctor 
upon discharge from the clinic. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Women Now Work in Out-of-Way Spots 


Opportunities for jobs on remote construction and natural resource 
projects, once considered sole domain of man, have opened up for women 


Opportunities for jobs on projects away 


from civilization have opened up for 
women. Today, young women play an 
important part in the development of 
Canada. 


“Not too many years ago,” writes 
Madelene E. Curran, supervisor of female 
personnel for Crawley & McCracken Co., 
Ltd., contract caterers, in The Canadian 
Personnel & Industrial Relations Journal, 
“no one thought that the day would come 
when girls would be part of the task force 
employed in harnessing the natural resources 
to be found in the northern hinterlands 
and the mountain ranges of our vast 
country ... Crawley & McCracken Co., Ltd., 
executives have long recognized the value 
of the feminine touch on construction jobs 
and, year by year, more and more women 
are being employed by the company in its 
boarding and commissary service.” 

Today, women have won acceptance in 
a field that but a few years ago was con- 
sidered the sole domain of man. 


One result of the feminine touch, writes 
Miss Curran, has been the general tidying 
up of the male population on a construc- 
tion operation and “gentlemanly deport- 
ment is now an integral part of the normal 
pattern of a construction camp dining 
room”, 


Labour turnover, too, appears to be 
lower in such camps, it is noted. 

Bearing in mind that women are neither 
as strong nor generally as tall as men, 
camp equipment and the layout of dining 
room service areas have been redesigned. 


Two requirements in the employment of 
women in such jobs are stressed: the selec- 
tion of properly qualified matrons to look 
after the interests of the girls and provi- 
sion of the right kind of living quarters 
and entertainment facilities. ‘“Hyen more 
than for men, young women should be 
provided with a home-away-from-home 
when employed on construction projects,” 
says Miss Curran. 


* * * 


A new, practical approach to problems of 
older women job seekers—“Earning Oppor- 
tunities Forum’—is outlined by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor. 
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The Forum consists of a one-day meet- 
ing at which are brought together older 
women seeking jobs, employers seeking 
workers for shortage and other occupa- 
tions and community agencies which feel 
that their “mature citizens” have definite 
places in the economic as well as the social 
progress of the nation. 

Pilot tests of the project made in 
Baltimore and Boston have convinced the 
Bureau that a forum of this kind could 
serve countless communities throughout the 
country and have led to the preparation 
of a pamphlet entitled, How to Conduct 
an Earning Opportunities Forum. 


* * * 


Employment Opportunities for Women 
in Beauty Service is the subject of another 
bulletin issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Beauty 
service, it reports, is a promising occupa- 
tional field for women, ranking 14th among 
446 census occupational items. 


According to the 1951 census of Canada, 
in which barbers, hairdressers and mani- 
curists were grouped together, there were 
13,561 men and 10,854 women engaged in 
these occupations. 


* * * 


The International Council of Women 
will hold its next conference in Montreal, 
June 5-15, 1957. 


Mrs. Rex HEaton, OBE, was elected 
President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, to succeed the retiring 
President, Mrs. Allan Turner Bone. Mrs. 
Eaton served as Associate Director of 
National Selective Service, in charge of 
recruitment of women for essential services 
during the war years 1942-46. 


* * * 


Almost one-quarter of West German 
employers are women, numbering roughly 


600,000 as against 2:6 million male 
employers. Only one in every six is 
married. 


The relatively high ratio is attributed to 
a three-million surplus of women over men, 
caused mainly by the two world wars. 


From the Labour Gazette, November 1906 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Railwaymen’s wage rates provided in 1906 collective agreements ranged 
from 17 cents an hour to $140 a month. Retail clerks and barbers in 
a number of places were getting a half day off during summer months 


Railway wages in 1906 ranged from 17 
cents an hour for coach cleaners, coal and 
ice men and painter’s helpers to $140 a 
month for conductors on main line 
passenger trains in the Central and 
Western Divisions. Rules and rates of 
pay provided in collective agreements on 
Canadian railways were published in the 
Lasour Gazette for November 1906. 

Switchmen’s wages varied from place to 
place the highest rate given in the agree- 
ment of the Grand Trunk Railway for 
lines east of Detroit and St. Clair Rivers 
being $2.25 for a 10-hour day at St. Thomas, 
the lowest being $1.70 a day at Gorham. 
These were for day helpers, night helpers 
in most cases getting 10 cents a day more, 
although in some places day and night 
rates were the same. 

The carmen’s agreement with the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway gives a top wage 
of 32 cents an hour for a leading tinsmith 
and pipefitter. Carpenters’ rates varied 
from 224 to 293 cents an hour. Painters 
got from 214 to 31 cents, tinsmiths 29 
cents, and upholsterers from 25 to 27 cents 
an hour. 

The boilermakers’ agreement with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway shows that 
boilermakers were paid 38 to 40 cents an 
hour, flangers at Winnipeg got 403 cents, 
and for netting, ashpan and grate work 
the pay was 28 to 29 cents an hour. 

The agreement with the CPR covering 
conductors, , baggagemen, brakemen and 
yardmen, which gave the top rate of $140 
a month for conductors, for mileage of 
5,600 or less, stated that baggagemen were 
to be paid 58 per cent, and brakemen 53 
per cent, of conductors’ rates. 

On branch line passenger trains, con- 
ductors got $125 a month for 5,000 miles 
or less. Like the main line conductors 
they were paid extra at pro rata rates for 
mileage in excess of the standard distance. 

Freight train conductors were paid from 
3-45 to 3-90 cents a mile, while brakemen 
on the same trains got from 2-35 cents 
to 2°70 cents a mile. Yardmen were paid 
28 cents an hour for day work and 30 cents 
for night work. Yard foremen got 31 and 
33 cents an hour for day and night work 
respectively. 
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Hours per day for other than running 
crews were 10, except for shop men, who 
on Saturdays worked nine hours from 
October 1 to March 31 and usually five 
hours during the rest of the year. 


Of boilermakers’ apprentices it was 
stated that: “Any boy hereafter engaging 
himself to learn the trade must serve five 
years, between the ages of 15 and 16 
years and be able to read and write 
English, also know the first four rules of 
arithmetic.” Their pay was 9 cents an hour 
in the first year and went up to 22 cents 
in the fifth year. 


The same issue of the Lasour GaAzErTE 
reported that immigrants arriving by ocean 
ports during July and August 1906 reached 
a total of 26,070, compared with a total of 
16,387 for the same months of 1905. 
Immigration from the United States during 
the same period was 9,299, the total for the 
corresponding period of 1905 being 6,081. 

“A number of staple articles, entering 
largely into cost of living, advanced in 
price during the past month,” the LaBour 
GazettE for November 1906 reported. 
“Butter, eggs, cheese, potatoes, poultry 
bacon and other commodities for the table, 
were generally high.... Houses of moderate 
rentals continued very scarce, and were in 
great demand in a number of the cities.” 

Railway construction was continuing 
apace, although shortage of labour was 
still causing some difficulty, the Gazette 
reported. The CPR issued orders for 
4,000 freight cars, 200 passenger cars and 
50 heavy locomotives, to cost in all 
$7,500,000, and to be delivered by mid- 
summer 1907. All the equipment was to 
be manufactured in Canada, provision for 
this being made by enlargement of the 
company’s shops in Montreal and by the 
taking on of more workmen. 

Retail clerks and barbers were the 
classes chiefly affected by arrangements 
for closing early or allowing an afternoon 
off during the week in the summer months, 
a survey conducted by the Department 


showed. The day chosen for the half- 
holiday was generally Wednesday or 
Thursday. 
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Sixth Regional Conference of 
American States Members of ILO 


Suggests courses of action for employers, workers, governments and 
international agencies to increase productivity; adopts resolutions 
on labour-management relations, co-operatives and trade union rights 


The sixth regional conference of American 
states members of the International 
Labour Organization, meeting in Havana, 
Cuba, from September 3 to 14, adopted a 
recommendation containing specific sugges- 
tions for increasing American productivity 
through action on the part of employers, 
workers, governments and _ international 
agencies. 

The conference recommended that certain 
aspects of collective agreements, training, 
work rules, the settlement of disputes and 
the collection and exchange of information 
be included in future ILO studies in the 
labour-management, field. 

It also recommended that the ILO con- 
tinue its studies on co-operatives in 
collaboration with the Organizations of 
American States, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization and other international 
organizations. 

The conference discussed, too, the general 
aspects of co-operative policy, organization, 
legislation, education and training, and 
agricultural and housing co-operatives. 

Other resolutions concerned freedom of 
association, workers’ education, indigenous 
population, and ILO co-operation with 
representatives of presidents of the Latin 
American republics. 

Nineteen nations of North, Central and 
South America sent 114 delegates to the 
conference. These included 54 government, 
27 employer and 33 worker delegates. 

The Canadian delegation to the con- 
ference comprised :— 

Government Delegate: G. V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Government Advisers: J. D. Love of 
the Department’s Labour - Management 
Research Division, and T. H. W. Read, 
Second Secretary and Consul at the Cana- 
dian Embassy, Havana. 

Employer Delegate: H. McD. Sparks, 
Vice-president of Industrial and Public 


Relations, Northern Electric Co., Limited, 
Montreal. 
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Worker Delegate: F. W. Dowling, Vice- 
president in Canada of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America, Toronto. 

V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, 
International Labour Office, attended the 
conference as a member of the ILO 
Secretariat. 


Countries sending delegations, in addi- 
tion to Canada, were Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, the 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, the United 
States, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Uruguay and 
Cuba. Thirteen of these nations sent 
tripartite delegations. Nicaragua, Spain, 
France, the United Kingdom and several 
governmental and non-governmental organ- 
izations sent observers. 


The conference was attended by an ILO 
Governing Body delegation headed by its 
chairman, Sir Guildhaume Myrddin-Evans, 
of the United Kingdom, and by the ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. 

Assistant Director-General of the ILO, 
Luis Alvarado, Peru, was the conference’s 
Secretary-General. 


The Minister of Labour for Cuba, Mr. 
Suarez Rivas, was elected President of the 
conference. ; 

Three technical committees were estab- 
lished, to deal with labour-management 
relations, productivity and co-operatives. 


Thirteen plenary sessions held 
during the conference. 


were 


Labour-Management Relations 


The labour-management relations com- 
mittee considered draft resolutions sub- 
mitted by the Government members of 
Argentina and Cuba, and by the Workers’ 
group, as well as the background paper 
prepared by the ILO office. Three reso- 
lutions were drafted and adopted unani- 
mously by the committee and by the 
conference. 


Canadian delegation at sixth regional conference of American state members of the 
{LO (seated, left to right): H. McD Sparks, employer delegate; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, head of delegation; Fred W. Dowling, worker 
delegate; (standing): V. C. Phelan, Director, Canada Branch, ILO; J. D. Love, Depart- 
ment of Labour, and T. H. W. Read, Canadian Embassy, Havana, government advisers. 


The first of these resolutions, relating to 
the future program of the ILO in the field 
of labour-management relations, recom- 
mended that careful study should be 
given to:— 

1. Works rules, systems of information 
and consultation, and other factors affect- 
ing relationships at the level of the under- 
taking. 

2. The training needs of the parties to 
collective bargaining. 

3. Means of recognizing and recruiting 
qualified mediators, conciliators and arbi- 
trators. 4 

4, The provisions of adequate informa- 
tion and_ statistical data for use in 
collective bargaining. 

5. Methods of stimulating the use and 
effective drafting of collective agreements. 

6. Procedures for the prompt settlement 
of disputes, and 

7. The possibility of a systematic 
exchange of views between the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and public and 
private institutions engaged in the study 
of labour-management relations in member 
countries. 


The second resolution called for a study 
by the International Labour Office of 
systems of profit-sharing and their effect 
on labour-management relations, and asked 
the Governing Body to consider the possi- 
bility of placing this subject on the agenda 
of the next conference. 

The third resolution recommended that 
the ILO Governing Body consider the 
possibility of organizing in the American 
Region a seminar in which representatives 
of employers and workers could study 
problem areas in the field of labour- 
management, relations. 

Canada was represented on the com- 
mittee by Mr. Love, who also served on 
the drafting subcommittee, and by Mr. 
Sparks. 


Productivity 


The report of the productivity com- 
mittee, unanimously adopted by both the 
committee and the conference, contained 
the text of two resolutions. 

The first of these resolutions, which dealt 
with the role of employers and workers in 
programs to raise productivity, began by 
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drawing attention to the major economic 
and social benefits and requirements of 
increased productivity. Among the require- 
ments mentioned were :— 


1. The maintenance of a high level of 
employment and of good working condi- 
tions. : 

2. Full recognition of the roles which can 
be played in increasing productivity in a 
free society, through collective bargaining 
and in other ways, by independent trade 
unions and associations of employers. 


3. Government policies designed to 
encourage private initiative, to provide 
adequate systems of education and of social 
security, and generally to create conditions 
favourable to economic expansion. 

4. Close co-operation among govern- 
ments, employers, workers and other social 
groups in programs to raise productivity, 


through the establishment of national 
productivity centres or in other ways. 
5. An equitable distribution among 


capital, labour and consumers of the bene- 
fits of increased productivity. 

The resolution then defined some of the 
areas in which action to raise productivity 
could be taken by employers and their 
organizations, and by trade unions and 
workers. 

It stated that: “Since it is the function 
of the management to plan, organize and 
control the operations of an undertaking, 
primary responsibility for action to raise 
productivity im individual undertakings 
rests with management.” Good plant 
organization, the solution of technical 
problems and the development of a 
personnel policy in which recognition is 
given to the importance of training and 
of communication between management 
and workers and their representatives were 
stressed as specific responsibilities of 
employers. 

Trade unions could make an invaluable 
contribution to increased productivity, the 
resolution stated, by co-operating actively 
with management in dealing with matters 
relating to productivity; by helping to 
make their members aware of the 
importance of higher productivity and of 
the need for technological change; by 
encouraging their members to participate 
fully in suggestion schemes and as mem- 
bers of joint plant committees; and by 
helping to provide their members and 
officers with opportunities to acquire a 
better understanding of such subjects as 
business economics, job study and indus- 
trial engineering, 

The second resolution of the produc- 
tivity committee contained a number of 
specific suggestions regarding further action 
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by the ILO to assist in increasing produc- 
tivity in the American Region. Among 
other things it stressed the importance of 
a wide-ranging program of technical assist- 
ance in close co-operation with other 
interested international bodies. 

Dr. Haythorne served as Chairman of 
the productivity committee. Mr. Dowling 
was a member of the committee. 


Co-operatives 

The committee on co-operatives had 
before it for consideration and action the 
conclusions of the American Regional 
Technical Meeting on Co-operatives con- 
vened in Mexico City by the ILO in 
December 1955. Growing out of the 
committee’s work, two resolutions were 
drawn up and approved by both the 
committee and by the conference, with 
four recorded votes against and two 
abstentions in the case of the first resolu- 
tion, and no votes against and one 
abstention in the case of the second. 

The first resolution contained a restate- 
ment of the conclusions reached at the 
Mexico City meeting, including the prin- 
ciples which it was felt provided a suitable 
basis for the promotion of co-operatives 
in American countries. The resolution 
covered in turn:— 


(a) General aspects of development 
policy. 
(b) Organization, administration and 
finance. 


(ec) Co-operative legislation. 

(d) Co-operative education and training. 
(e) Agricultural co-operatives. 

(f) Housing co-operatives. 


The second resolution dealt with further 
international action with respect to co- 
operatives. Suggestions were made regard- 
ing assistance the ILO might give in the 
promotion of co-operative organization in 
American countries in collaboration with 
the Organization of American States, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and 


other international organizations. The 
assistance suggested included technical 
assistance, exchange of information, 


research, seminars, fellowshinps, and the 
establishment of pilot co-operative projects 
adapted to the needs and conditions of the 
countries concerned. 

Mr. Read and Mr. Sparks of the Cana- 
dian delegation served on the committee. 


Trade Union Rights 


Among the resolutions considered and 
adopted by the resolutions committee and 
the conference was one condemning any 
infringement of trade union rights and 


(Continued on page 1427) 


TEAMWORK. 
in INDUSTRY 


The basic reason for organizing a 
labour-management committee at Western 
Bridge & Steel Fabricators, in Vancouver, 
was to provide a satisfactory and reliable 
two-way information channel between 
union and management on the many 
problems of interest to both but not 
connected with the collective bargaining 
and negotiation process. 

There were a variety of reasons pointing 
to the need for joint consultation at 
Western Bridge. Management felt that the 
shop employees should be kept informed 
on policies and employment prospects. In 
this way the company would benefit from 
the employees’ production knowledge and 
skill, and labour would know what man- 
agement’s plans were from the production 
viewpoint. It was felt that if a communi- 
cations program could succeed in eliminat- 
ing unfounded rumours and speed up the 
flow of accurate information, the experi- 
ment would be a success. 

There was already a precedent for the 
labour-management committee. Labour 
legislation in British Columbia makes joint 
labour-management safety committees 
mandatory and one of these committees 
had been working at Western Bridge for 
some time before it was decided to form 
a labour-management committee. While 
organizationally separate, the two com- 
mittees work on the same principle of 
co-operation. The existence of the safety 
committee helped to pave the way for the 
labour-management committee. 

One of the things which had to be 
carefully considered was the problem of 
union representation. Because of the many 
and varied skills’ at the plant, there are 
three unions representing the employees. 
The majority belong to Local No. 1 of 
the Marine Workers’ & Boilermakers’ 
Industrial Union (CLC), and the remainder 
are members of either the International 
Association of Machinists (CLC) or the 
International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers (CLC). Fortunately, this multi- 
union setup presented no organizational 
difficulties and has not been a problem. 

From the beginning emphasis was 
placed on the committee’s role as a 
communications channel. Management 


wanted to emphasize two things: the 
company’s desire to keep the employees 
as well informed as possible, and its will- 
ingness to listen to what the employees 
had to say—whether or not management 
agreed with their viewpoint. As with any 
new approach, there was at first an air 
of cautious reserve. This has since dis- 
appeared and discussions are now carried 
on freely and all facts thoroughly and 
frankly aired. 

Labour spokesmen at Western Bridge 
maintain that the biggest single advantage 
of the labour-management committee has 
been the opportunity for direct contact 
with top management. Over the months, 
the men in the shop have realized what 
advantage this can be and use _ the 
committee to get information. 


Management also considers that the 
experiment has been successful. Much has 
been learned from the free open discus- 
sions on production and in several instances 
expressions of opinion in committee meet- 
ings have been helpful in drawing up 
operating plans and policies. 


* * * 


Two officials of the Burmese State 
Timber Board, Mr. Than Gywe and Mr. 
Maung Wing, recently visited the labour- 
management committee at Burns & Com- 
pany, Ltd., in Vancouver, to gain first-hand 
knowledge of joint consultation in action. 


Speaking to the meeting, Mr. Gywe said 
that it was very revealing to him to see 
labour and management sitting together at 
such a meeting, and said that the oppor- 
tunity to see this committee in action was 
a definite highlight of his Canadian trip. 


The Burmese Government has recently 
decided to institute a policy of joint 
consultation in the lumber industry, and 
one of the reasons for this visit was to 
observe the operation of labour-management 
committees in Canada. Mr. Gywe said 
that there had been some original doubts 
about forming labour-management com- 
mittees in Burma but that the preliminary 
results of the experiment had served to 
lessen these. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Board did not meet during 
September. During the month, the Board 
received twelve applications for certifica- 
tion, and allowed the withdrawal of five 
applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of clerical and 
trafic employees of Eastern Air Lines, 
Inc., New York, N.Y., employed in Canada 
(Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees of Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
New York, N.Y., employed in Canada 
(Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 


3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

4. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of a 
unit of unlicensed personnel employed by 


Iron Ore Transport Company Limited, 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Marathon Corporation of 
Canada Limited, Port Arthur (Investigat- 
ing Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

6 and 7. National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District), on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed by Toronto 
Towing and Salvage Company Limited, 
Toronto (Investigating Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). (Two applications.) 

8. Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, Cana- 
dian Pacific Division No. 1, on behalf of 
a unit of motor messengers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Investigating Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

9. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Consoli- 
dated Dennison Mines Limited, Spragge, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 
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10. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Independent, Local 1848, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
National Harbours Board at Halifax 
(Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

11. International Union of Mine Mill 
and Smelter Workers (Canada), on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Consolidated 
Dennison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

12. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Westriver Ore Transports, 
Limited, Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (independent), applicant, and 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, respondent (longshoremen, 
Toronto) (L.G., Aug., p. 1024). 


2. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (independent), applicant, and 
Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, 


respondent (longshoremen, Toronto) (L.G.. 
Aug., p. 1024). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (independent), applicant, and 
Terminal Warehouses Limited, respondent 
(longshoremen, Toronto) (L.G., Aug., p. 
1024). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
applicant, and The Walter Little Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1185). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Motorways 
(Quebec) Limited, Montreal, respondent 
GiG MOethapel272)n 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
‘Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


Minister of 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During September, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes :— 

1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia, and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, Local 
505 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

2. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies), and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway, and Amalgamated Association of 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America, Division 846 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1186). 

2. Minshull Storage and Van Lines, 
Halifax, and International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 927 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., Oct., 
P1272). 

3. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, 
and International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada (Conciliation Officer: D. T. 
Cochrane) (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that ‘provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. F 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. ‘ 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industria] Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Brett-Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., Sept., p. 
1136). 

2. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild (Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild) (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
Oet.; p. 1272): 


3. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Sept., p. 1186). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between Shawinigan 
Falls Broadcasting Company Limited, and 
St. Maurice Radio Employees’ Union 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1272) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of 
Henri Jules Biron, Three Rivers, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Biron was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 


the other two members’ Jean-Marie 
Bureau, CR, Three Rivers, and Léon 
Lamothe, Shawinigan Falls, who were 


previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Company and Union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between Brett- 
Young Seeds Limited, Winnipeg, and the 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local 338 (see above) 
was fully constituted in September with 
the appointment of R. H. Hooper, 
Winnipeg, as Chairman. Mr. Hooper was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, F. R. Gorsline and Léon 
Mitchell, both of Winnipeg, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the Company and the Union respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in September to deal 
with matters in dispute between the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, and Cana- 
dian Wire Service Guild (Local 213 
American Newspaper Guild) (see above) 
was fully constituted in September with 
the appointment of Hugh Arrell, Hamilton, 
as Chairman. Mr. Arrell was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Homer Payette, 
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Toronto, and Miller Stewart, Sturgeon 
Point, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Corporation and 
Guild respectively. 

4, The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Dominion 
Coal and Steel Company Limited, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct., 
p. 1273) was fully constituted in September 
with the appointment of His Honour Judge 
Kk. L. Crowell, Yarmouth, as Chairman. 
Judge Crowell was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Melbourne Chappell, Sydney, and Richard 
Shields, Saint John, who were previously 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
Company and the Union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Western Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited; and _ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 507 (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (L.G., 
July, p. 854). A summary of the report 
is reproduced below. 

3. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). A summary of the 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited; 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Western Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited; and _ International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, Local 507 (see above). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


1. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 
Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. (see 
above). 

2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Salaried 
Employees of Saguenay Terminals Limited 
(see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, Louis Wolfe and 

Sons (Vancouver) Limited, Canadian Stevedoring 

Company Limited, Western Stevedoring Company 

Limited, and Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring Company Limited 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of Mr. C. George Robson and 
Mr. George Home, Members, and Mr. 
F. E. Harrison, Chairman, met with rep- 
resentatives of the parties concerned on 
Bucs wt te lo, 16,0 1¢, 20and 24. 
In addition, meetings of the members of 
the Board were held on the 2nd, 22nd and 
27th of August and September 4 and 5, 
1956. 

The submissions of the union were 
presented by Mr. Neill McAulay, member 
of the Executive Board of Local 507, and 
Mr. John Berry, International representa- 
tive of the union. The submissions of the 
employers were presented by Mr. R. F. 
MacRae, assisted by representatives of the 
stevedoring companies involved. 

The requests of the union with respect 
to the proposed renewal of its collective 
agreement consisted of seventeen items 
(Exhibit “A”). The Board suggested to 
the parties concerned that they should 
endeavour to reconcile their differences by 
direct discussion rather than by Board 
procedure. Representatives of the union 
and the employers agreed to make the 
effort. Subsequently they reported to the 
Board that they had reached agreement 
upon all the matters at issue excepting the 
following :— 


1. Commodity rates 

. Medical Services Association 

. Payment of retroactive wages 
Allowances for holidays with pay 
Recognized meal hours 

. Work delineation 

. Duration of contract 


con m oO PR WH LO 


. Plan for pensions similar to that 
applicable to deepsea longshoremen. 


The foregoing items 5 and 6, which are 
set out in detail below, were requested by 
the employers. They are contained in 
Rxhibit: 97 
1. Special Work Delineation 

In order to avoid jurisdictional disputes 
between Local 507 and _ longshoremen, 
either party while performing their own 


type of work may handle the following: 
beams and hatches, rigging gear, dunnage, 
lashing cargo. 


2. Recognized Meal Hours 


Alteration of the 5 p.m. to 6 p.m. meal 
hour to read 5 pm. to 6 p.m. or 6 pm. 
to 7 p.m. at the employers’ option. 


The union declined to accept the fore- 
going proposed amendments requested by 
the employers. 


The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the submissions made on _ behalf 
of both parties and full opportunity was 
afforded them to present their views and 
arguments and to answer the submission 
made in opposition. Submissions were 
presented to the Board in the form of 
written briefs, as well as oral discussions 
supported by a number of exhibits. 


The recommendations of the Board with 
respect to the matters referred to it are 
as follows:— 


(1) The Board recommends that there 
be no change in the commodity rate clause 
except for the inclusion of creosoted 
products at ten cents per hour additional 
and the adoption of the agreement arrived 
at between the parties regarding Nitro- 
prills and Aeroprills. 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous _ report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a 
dispute between Local 507, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union, and Empire Stevedoring Com- 
pany Limited, Louis Wolfe and Sons 
(Vancouver) Limited, Canadian Steve- 
doring Company Limited, Western 
Stevedoring Company Limited, and 


Victoria-Vancouver Stevedoring Company 
Limited. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, C. G. Robson and George Home, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the 
employers and union respectively. 


The text of the unanimous report is 
reproduced here. 
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(2) That the present arrangement 
regarding the Medical Services Association 
be continued. 

(3) That the offer made by the employers 
of an increase in the basic wage rate of 
eight (8) cents per hour be accepted by 
the union, plus one (1) cent per hour 
additional to compensate for retroactive 
pay. The total increase of nine (9) cents 
per hour to be effective as of September 1, 
1956. 

(4) That the offer of the employers to 
increase the contribution of three (3) 
cents per hour for holiday pay allowance 
be accepted effective September 1, 1956. 

(5) That the following clause be inserted 
in the agreement covering recognized meal 
hours. 

The following are the recognized meal 


hours :— 
12 midnight to 1:00 a.m. 


6:00 am. to 7:00 am. 
12 noon to 1:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 


The meal hour may be advanced or 
deferred one (1) hour. Men shall not be 
required to work more than five (5) con- 
secutive hours without eating. However, 
should men be required to work through 
any of the recognized meal hours, the men 
shall be paid at time and one-half of the 
existing rate. 


It is further agreed that should men be 
worked between the hours of 5:00 p.m. and 
6:00 p.m., they shall be paid the time and 
one-half rate of straight time, but should 
they be worked beyond 6:00 p.m., then the 
5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. meal hour shall be 
at the penalty rate of time and one-half 
and a half. 


(6) Based upon the evidence submitted, 
the Board does not at this time concur 
with the employers’ request for a special 
work delineation clause. 

(7) That the duration of the agreement 
be from May 1, 1956, to April 30, 1957. 


(8) That the representatives of the 
employers and the union enter into nego- 
tiations without delay on the question of 
pensions. Failing satisfactory progress 
being made by December 31, 1956, appli- 
cation may be made by either of the 
parties concerned to deal with the matter 
under the provisions of Section 22, sub- 
section 2 of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act. Any agree- 
ment reached by the parties on the matter 
of pensions or recommendations made by 
a Conciliation Board under the provisions 
of this clause shall not be incorporated as 
part of the collective agreement between 
the parties. 

The Board commends both parties with 
respect to the harmonious relations which 
exist and which have prevailed over the 
past several years. 

The Board appreciates the co-operation 
it has received from both parties and is 
pleased to record that the information and 
briefs submitted were ably prepared and of 
great assistance in arriving at a determina- 
tion. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) C. G. Rosson, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Saguenay Terminals Limited 
and 


National Syndicate of Longshoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between 
the National Syndicate of Longshoremen 
of Ha! Ha! Bay, Inc. and Saguenay 
Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, Que. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. Alfred Dion, 
Quebec, who was appointed by the Min- 
ister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, Bernard Sarrazin, 
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Montreal, and Marcel Pepin, Quebec, 
nominees of the employer and syndicate 
respectively. 


The dispute concerned wages, amend- 
ments to several clauses in the agreement, 
and the date on which the agreement is to 
commence. 

Mr. Justice Dion and Mr. Pepin recom- 
mended that the premium bonus system 
be abolished and that the wages of all 
employees who receive premium payments 
under the bonus system be increased 25 


EE 


cents an hour. They also recommended 
that those employees who do not receive 
premium bonus payments receive a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour. 

Mr. Sarrazin dissented. He recom- 
mended that the premium bonus system 
be retained and that all employees receive 
an increase of 12 cents an hour. The 
Board was unanimous in recommending 
that the increases should be paid from the 
date when the contract is signed. 


The Board unanimously recommended a 
payment of $75 to all hourly rated 
employees to compensate for retroactive 
pay. 

Mr. Justice Dion and Mr. Pepin recom- 
mended that the agreement date from 
May 15, 1956, to May 14, 1957. Mr. 
Sarrazin dissented, recommending that the 
agreement should be for one year from the 
date the contract is signed. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Saguenay Terminals Limited 
and 


National Syndicate of Salaried Employees of 


Saguenay Terminals Limited 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute between the 
National Syndicate of Salaried Employees 
of Saguenay Terminals Limited and 
Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port Alfred, 
Que. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Hon. Mr. Justice J. Alfred Dion, 
Quebec, who was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, Bernard Sarrazin, Montreal, 
and Marcel Pepin, Quebec, nominees of 
the employer and syndicate respectively. 

The dispute concerned wages, amend- 
ments to several clauses in the agreement, 
and the date on which the agreement is 
to commence. 


The Board unanimously recommended an 
increase of $5 a week to employees work- 
ing a 38-hour week; an increase of $6 a 
week to those employees working a 48- 
hour week; and an increase of $7 a week 
to those employees working a 60-hour 
week. It was recommended that these 
rates take effect frofm the date the contract 
is signed. 

The Board also unanimously recom- 
mended a payment as compensation for 
retroactivity of a sum of $75 to employees 
working a 38-hour week; $85 to employees 
working a 48-hour week; and $95 to 
employees working a 60-hour week. 

Mr. Justice Dion and Mr. Pepin recom- 
mended that the agreement date from 
May 15, 1956, to May 14, 1957. Mr. 
Sarrazin dissented, recommending that the 
agreement should be for one year from the 
date the contract is signed. 


Announce Appointments under Australia’s New Conciliation Act 


Several appointments under the new 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
Australia were recently announced. (For 
a résumé of the changes in the conciliation 
and arbitration machinery brought about 
by the new Act, which came into effect on 
August 14, see L.G., Aug., p. 957). 

Hon. J. A. Spicer, QC—at the time of his 
appointment senator and Attorney-General 
—was named as Chief Judge of the new 
Commonwealth Industrial Court. Justices 
E. J. Dunphy and Sir Edward Morgan, 


then judges of the Commonwealth Arbitra- 
tion Court, were appointed judges of the 
Commonwealth Industrial Court. 

Other appointments were: President of 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Commis- ~ 
sion, Mr. Justice Kirby; Deputy Presidents 
of the Commission, Justices Foster, Wright, 
and Ashburner; and Senior Commissioner, 
E. A. Chambers, one of the Conciliation 
Commissioners under the old Act. The 
remaining Conciliation | Commissioners 
under the old Act will be Commissioners 
of the new Commission. 
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Labour Legislation in Ontario, 1956 


Status of merged union, arbitration of disputes involving policemen 
and firemen, and workmen’s compensation dealt with at 1956 session 


The Ontario Legislature, in session from 
January 31 to March 28, amended the 
Labour Relations Act to deal with the 
situation arising out of the merger of the 
labour congresses. A bargaining agent 
whose status as successor to a union exist- 
ing before the merger is questioned may 
apply to the Labour Relations Board for 
a ruling as to whether or not the union has 
inherited the rights and duties of its 
predecessor. 

The special legislation setting out collec- 
tive bargaining and arbitration procedure 
for firemen and policemen was amended 
to place specific time limits on the different 
stages of the proceedings and, with respect 
to firemen, to provide for a right of 
appeal to the municipal council in case of 
dismissal. : 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to increase the ceiling on earnings. 

Amendments were also made to the mine 
safety section of the Mining Act and to 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act. 


Labour Relations Act 


The Labour Relations Act was amended 
to provide for a declaration of trade union 
status consequent upon the merger of the 
labour congresses. The new section pro- 
vides for a formal application to be made 
to the Labour Relations Board by the 
trade union concerned for a ruling as to 
whether or not the union has inherited the 
rights and duties of its predecessor. 

Specifically, the new section provides that 
if a trade union claims that it is the 
successor of a union which at the time of 
a merger, amalgamation or transfer of 
jurisdiction was the bargaining agent of a 
unit of employees, and any question arises 
regarding the union’s right to act as the 
successor, the Board is empowered to decide 
in any proceeding before it, or on the 
application of any person concerned, 
whether or not the union has acquired the 
rights and duties of its predecessor, or the 
Board may dismiss the application. The 
Board has discretionary power to make 
inquiries, require the production of evi- 
dence or hold representation votes. Where 
the Board makes an affirmative decision, 
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the employer is required to recognize the 
union as bargaining agent and to abide by 
the existing collective agreement. 

Forms for an application for a declara- 
tion as to successor status, for notice to 
the employees concerned of the filing of 


_such an application and for the employer’s 


reply were prescribed recently by regula- 
tion (L.G., June, p. 734). 

A further amendment to the Act permits 
a bargaining committee to consist of one 
employee in cases where the bargaining 
unit is composed of not more than 15 
employees. Under the previous wording 
more than one person was required to 
form a committee. 

Finally, the section setting out rates of 
remuneration to conciliation boards was 
repealed and power was given to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to fix such 
remuneration. Regulations (O. Reg. 55/56) 
were recently issued under the authority of 
this new section fixing remuneration at $60 
a day for the chairman of a board and $20 
a day for the other members. 

The amendments were proclaimed in 
force on March 29, 1956. 


Fire Department Act 


Amendments were made to the provi- 
sions of the Fire Departments Act that 
provide for collective bargaining and com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes between 
full-time paid firefighters and the municipal 
authority. 

Time limits were placed on the succes- 
sive stages of the bargaining and arbitra- 
tion procedure. Bargaining must begin 
within 120 days after receipt of a request 
to bargain; 30 days are allowed for the 
appointment by each party of its member 
of an arbitration board; arbitration pro- 
ceedings must begin within 380 days after 
the board is constituted and the board has 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislature, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


60 days in which to hand down its decision. 
Any of the periods in connection with the 
arbitration proceedings may be extended by 
agreement between the parties or by the 
Attorney-General. 

A new section provides that if a fireman 
receives notice of discharge, within seven 
days he may make a written request for 
a hearing; if he makes such a request, he 
must not be discharged without being given 
a hearing before the municipal council or 
a committee of the council. 


Police Act 


Amendments were also made to the 
collective bargaining provisions of the 
Police Act setting the same time limits for 
bargaining and arbitration for policemen 
as are set out above for firemen. 


Provision was also made for arbitration 
by a single arbitrator to be appointed by 
the parties for small police forces with 
fewer than five members. Formerly, in 
such a case where an agreement could not 
be reached the dispute was referred to the 
Attorney-General for inquiry and report 
but the report was not binding. Under 
the new provision, if the parties fail to 
appoint an arbitrator within 30 days after 
receipt of the notice, the Attorney-General 
may appoint the arbitrator on the request 
of either party. The arbitration procedure 
is the same as that governing arbitration 
boards for the larger forces, and the parties 
are to share equally the cost of the arbitra- 
tion proceedings. 

Every agreement must contain a provi- 
sion for the final and binding settlement 
by arbitration of the differences which 
arise concerning the interpretation, applica- 
tion or administration of the agreement or 
of any decision or arbitration award or of 
differences arising from any alleged viola- 
tion of a decision or award. 

If the agreement does not contain such 
a clause, provision was made for arbitration 
by a single arbitrator. If the parties do 
not agree on a single arbitrator within 14 
days, the Attorney-General may appoint 
one on the request of either party. 

As regards collective agreements, the 
amendment stipulates that the agreements 
must be in writing and that in addition 
to other matters which may be covered 
(remuneration, pensions and working con- 
ditions) they may now provide for sick 
leave credit gratuities. Deputy chief con- 
stables are excluded from collective agree- 
ments in addition to chief constables, who 
were previously excluded. 


Workmen's Compensation 


The maximum annual earnings on which 
workmen’s compensation is computed were 
increased from $4,000 to $5,000. Since the 
percentage of earnings used in determining 
compensation remains unchanged at 75, the 
amendment will raise the maximum com- 
pensation payment from $57.69 to $72.11 
per week. The $5,000 maximum will 
become effective January 1, 1957, and will 
apply in respect of accidents happening 
on or after that date. 


Safety in Mines 


New sections were added to the mine 
safety rules under Part VIII of the Mining 
Act respecting boundary operations and 
the erection of party walls between mines. 

The amendments provide that, with the 
exception of operations at sand, gravel, clay 
pits and opencast rock quarries, mining 
operations may not be carried on within 
a distance from the property boundary of 
a mine equal to twice the thickness of the 
orebody at the boundary, and in any case 
operations are prohibited within 20 feet 
from the boundary. Exceptions are made 
for certain work of preliminary investiga- 
tion and exploratory diamond drilling. 
Owners of adjoining mines may, by 
written and signed agreement, carry on 
mining operations within the specified 
distances provided that a certified copy 
of the agreement is sent to the Minister 
of Mines and acknowledged by him. 

Provision is made for the appointment 
of a committee of three disinterested per- 
sons, on the application of either owner, 
where the owners of adjoining properties 
are unable to agree to carry on operations 
within the specified distances. After hear- 
ing representations, the committee is to 
report in writing to the Minister, who will 
then issue an order establishing the condi- 
tions to be observed in operations at the 
boundary and fix the costs of the com- 
mittee, which are to be paid by the mine 
owners. 

A similar committee may also be set up 
to make inquiries and report to the Min- 
ister where a mine owner believes that a 
trespass has been committed with respect 
to the party wall. If it is found that a 
breach was made in a party wall by the 
owner of an adjoining mine without per- 
mission, the Minister may issue an order 
directing the mine owner who has com- 
mitted the offence to close the breach 
permanently or to carry out other necessary 
measures to prevent water flowing into the 
adjoining mine. Where work has been dis- 
continued in an adjoining mine, or in any 
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case where the Minister deems it expedient, 
he may authorize the owner complaining 
of the breach to enter the adjoining mine 
to erect bulkheads and carry out necessary 
measures to protect his own mine from 
damage and his employees from danger 
from accumulations of water. 


Mothers’ Allowances Act 


Amendments to the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act permit the payment of an allowance 
in certain special circumstances where 
allowances were not previously authorized. 

An allowance is now payable to a mother, 
who otherwise qualifies under the Act, 
whose child was born out of wedlock and 
who has cared for and maintained the child 
for at least two years following the birth 
of the child. 

The Act provides for payment of an 
allowance to a mother whose husband is 
permanently unemployable by reason of 
mental or physical disability. By the 
amendment, an allowance may also be 
paid to a permanently unemployable father 
where the mother is dead or absent from 
the home for a period of at least six 
months, provided his child or children 
would not be otherwise cared for properly 
and that he fulfils the residence require- 
ments set out in the Act for a mother. 

Finally, an allowance is now payable in 
the case of a mother whose husband has 
deserted her or the child and who has not 
been heard from for at least six months, 
instead of one year, as before. 


Bills Not Passed 


A private member introduced a Bill to 
amend the section of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act dealing with the taking of a 
representation vote. The Act provides 
that where a representation vote is taken, 
the Labour Relations Board will certify 
the union as bargaining agent if it obtains 
more than 50 per cent of the ballots of 
all those eligible to vote. The proposed 
amendment would require a union to be 
certified if it obtained more than 50 per 
cent of the votes of those eligible to vote 
and actually voting. 

A second private member’s Bill sought 
to amend the Equal Pay Act to require 
an employer to pay women at the same 
rate as men when they are employed to 
do work of comparable character, the 
performance of which requires comparable 
skills. As worded at present, the Act 
requires an equal rate of pay for men and 
women when they do the same work. The 
Bill would also have provided that a 
difference in the rate of pay based on a 
seniority or merited increase system that 
does not discriminate on the basis of sex 
does not constitute a breach of the Act. 
The present provision states that a differ- 
ence in rate of pay based on any factor 
other than sex is not a violation of the Act. 

The motion for second reading of both 
these bills was declared lost. 


Labour Legislation in Newfoundland, 1956 


Substantial amendments to Workmen's Compensation Act significantly in- 
crease allowances payable to widow and children of deceased workmen 


The Newfoundland Legislature, in session 
from March 14 to May 10, made sub- 
stantial amendments to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Significant increases were made in the 
allowance payable under the Act to the 
widow and children of a deceased workman. 
The monthly allowance to a widow was 
increased from $50 to $60; to a child with 
one parent from $12 to $20 and to an 
orphan child from $20 to $30. These 
increases apply to all payments accruing 
to widows and children after April 1, 1956, 
regardless of the date of the accident. 

The percentage rate of earnings used in 
computing compensation in disability cases 
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was raised from 663 to 75. The maximum 
amount of earnings which may be taken 
into account remains at $3,000. 


A section enacted in 1954 authorizing 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to 
make regulations, subject to the approval ~ 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
with respect to the establishment of a 
pension fund for the members, officers and 
employees of the Board was replaced. The 
new section contains more detailed provi- 
sions concerning the plan which may be 
established. No pension plan had been set 
up under the 1954 provision. 


Labour Legislation in Prince Edward Island, 1956 


At the 1956 session of the Prince Edward 
Island Legislature, which lasted from 
February 22 until March 29, a resolution 
was passed urging the appointment of a 
committee to study minimum wage legis- 
lation with a view to passing a Minimum 
Wage Act in the province. No labour 
legislation was passed at this session. 


In order to carry out a resolution of the 
Legislature, the Government of Prince 
Edward Island appointed a committee to 
study minimum wage legislation and 


report to the Minister of Labour. The 
wording of the resolution was as follows: 


Whereas this House has been urged to 
enact legislation providing for a Minimum 
Wage Act, and whereas valid arguments in 
favour of such legislation have already been 
advanced, and 

Whereas industrial development in this 
province, increasing yearly, demands that 
such legislation be enacted, same being an 
integral part of all labour legislation 
throughout Canada; 

Be it therefore resolved that a committee 
be appointed to study legislation and report 
to the Minister of Labour. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Exchequer Court dismisses Newfoundland carpenter’s wage claim; Ontario 
Supreme Court upholds labour board's determination of status of union 


A federal “prevailing rate” employee, a 
carpenter formerly employed by the New- 
foundland Government, who brought a 
claim for wages in the Exchequer Court 
was not able to establish that the wages 
paid him for work at Gander Airport were 
less than those required to be paid him 
under the Terms of Union. 


The Supreme Court of Ontario held that 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board was 
acting within its authority in giving con- 
sideration to an application for certifica- 
tion from a local union that had been 
placed in trusteeship by the parent body. 


Exchequer Court of Canada... 
. .. dismisses the wage claim of a prevailing rate 
employee of Transport Department at Gander, Nfld. 


The Exchequer Court of Canada, in a 
judgment given July 31, 1956, dismissed the 
petition of right of an employee of the 
Department of Transport at Gander Air- 
port, Newfoundland, who claimed that the 
wages he had received were not in accord- 
ance with the Terms of Union. 

The suppliant was a carpenter who 
sought $3,468.10 which he claimed was the 
difference between the wages paid him and 
the wages that should have been paid to 
him between April 1, 1949, and June 30, 
1952. He base his claim on the provision 
of the Terms of Union of Newfoundland 
with Canada that reads as follows: 


39. (1) Employees of the Government of 
Newfoundland in the services taken over by 


Canada pursuant to these Terms will be 
offered employment in these services or in 
similar Canadian services under the terms 
and conditions from time to time governing 
employment in those services, but without 
reduction in salary or loss of pension rights 
acquired by reason of service in Newfound- 
land. 


Before April 1, 1949, he was employed 
as a carpenter at Gander Airport. By the 
terms of union, civil aviation, including 
Gander Airport, was taken over by Canada 
by the Department of Transport. He was 
offered employment as a carpenter and had 
been continuously employed as such. 

His complaint was that the terms and 
conditions of his employment had not 
been in accordance with the terms and 
conditions governing the employment of 
carpenters at other airports under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Trans- 
port in that his rate of wages had been 
less and he had not been paid for over- 
time on the same basis as that for 
carpenters at the other airports. 


Mr. Justice Thorson summarized the 
facts relating to the carpenter’s wages and 
hours and the wages and hours of car- 
penters at the other airports. Prior to 
April 1, 1949, he was paid at the rate of 
82 cents per hour. From April 1, 1949, 
he was paid at the rate of 863 cents per 
hour and continued to be paid at that rate 
until August 23, 1950. After that, pursuant 
to Treasury Board minutes, his wages were 
raised to $1.16 on August 23, 1950, and to 
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$1.30 per hour on June 30, 1951. He con- 
tinued to be paid at the latter rate until 
June 30, 1952. 

Prior to April 1, 1949, he worked 10 hours 
per day, 60 hours per week, and was paid 
at the rate of time and one-half for time 
in excess of 60 hours per week. After 
April 1, 1949, his hours of work remained 
the same until August 31, 1950, without 
any provision for extra pay for overtime. 
Then, as from September 1, 1950, pursuant 
to a Treasury Board minute, his hours of 
work were reduced to eight hours per day 
with a standard work week of 44 hours, but 
he was permitted to work up to 48 hours 
per week with time and one-half for any 
time in excess of 48 hours per week. This 
continued to be the situation up to June 30, 
1952. 

The rates of wages for carpenters at 
other airports under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Transport varied. At April 
1, 1949, the rates were $1.25 per hour at 
Winnipeg, $1.50 at Malton, $1.20 at Dorval, 
90 cents at Mont Joli and Seven Islands, 
and $1.15 at Gore Bay. These were 
changed at intervals, and on June 30, 1952, 
were from $1.65 to $1.80 per hour at 
Winnipeg, $1.75 to $2.10 at Malton, $1.55 
at Dorval, $1.05 at Mont Joli and Seven 
Islands, and $1.25 at Gore Bay. 

There was less variation in the hours of 
work. Between April 1, 1949, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, carpenters at Winnipeg 
and Malton worked eight hours per day, 
44 hours per week, whereas those at Dorval, 
Mont Joli, Seven Islands and Gore Bay 
worked 48 hours per week and there were 
no special rates for overtime. Then from 
October 1, 1949, to June 30, 1952, the normal 
working hours were eight per day and the 
standard work week was established at 44 
hours per week but carpenters at Dorval, 
Mont Joli and Seven Islands were per- 
mitted to work 48 hours per week. Over- 
time rates were paid for time in excess of 
48 hours per week. 

From these facts it appeared, Mr. Justice 
Thorson said, that from April 1, 1949, up 
to August 23, 1950, a period of almost 17 
months, the suppliant’s rate of wages was 
lower than that at any of the airports 
mentioned and that after the latter date 
it was lower than the rates paid at 
Winnipeg, Malton and Dorval but higher 
than those paid at Mont Joli, Seven 
Islands and Gore Bay. From October 1, 
1949, to September 1, 1950, a period of 11 
months, the suppliant was still on a 60-hour 
week without any provision for extra pay 
for overtime, whereas at the other airports 
carpenters had a standard work week of 44 
hours with overtime pay for any time in 
excess of 48 hours. 
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His Lordship then reviewed the statutory 
enactments and Orders in Council and 
Treasury Board minutes which established 
the terms and conditions under which the 
carpenter was employed and determined 
that he had been employed under the 
terms and conditions fixed by law for 
Gander Airport. 

He then considered whether there was 
any support in law for the carpenter’s 
claim. It was contended on his behalf that 
he was entitled by reason of the obliga- 
tion imposed by the Terms of Union to 
the terms and conditions from time to time 
governing the employment of carpenters at 
the other Canadian airports, and there 
being no uniformity in the terms and con- 
ditions, he selected those prevailing at 
Dorval Airport for the reason that it was 
more nearly comparable with Gander 
because of the large number of prevailing 
rate employees and also because both 
Dorval and Gander were international in 
character. Counsel for the Attorney 
General of Newfoundland, who was 
granted leave to intervene in the action, 
gave general support to these arguments. 

Mr. Justice Thorson held that there was 
no warrant in the article of the Terms of 
Union quoted above for the assumption 
that when the carpenter was offered employ- 
ment at Gander Airport he became entitled 
to employment there under the terms and 
conditions from time to time governing 
the employment of carpenters at Dorval 


or any other Canadian airport. It is 
implicit in the idea of remuneration 
according to prevailing rates that a 


prevailing rate employee in one locality 
may not be paid at the same rate as a 
prevailing rate employee in another locality. 
The claim in his view was based on an 
erroneous construction of the provision 
relied on. 


If Article 39(1) is looked at from the 
point of view of an individual in one of 
the services taken over its meaning is clear, 
namely, that an employee of the Government 
of Newfoundland in a service taken over by 
Canada pursuant to the Terms of Union will 
be offered employment either in the service 
taken over or in a similar Canadian service, 
his employment to be under the terms and 
conditions from time to time governing 
employment in the service in which he was 
offered employment. Thus, if he is offered 
employment in the service in which he was 
previously employed it will be under the 
terms and conditions from time to time 
governing employment in that service. On 
the other hand, if he is offered employment 
in a Canadian service similar to the one 
taken over it will be under the terms and 
conditions from time to time governing 
employment in such similar Canadian service. 
There is, of course, the saving provision in 
each case that he is not to suffer a reduc- 
tion in salary. 


There was thus no basis in law for the 
contention that there had been discrim- 
ination against carpenters employed at 
Gander airport. If there was any com- 
plaint by reason of the fact that for 17 
months their rate of pay was lower than 
that of carpenters at other Canadian air- 
ports and that a standard work week of 
44 hours was not established for them until 
11 months after such a week had been 
established for carpenters at other airports, 
as to which he did not express any opinion, 
there was no ground for complaint in point 
of law. 

Accordingly, the judgment of the Court 
was that the suppliant was not entitled to 
any of the relief sought and that the 
respondent was entitled to costs. Samson 
v. The Queen, Exchequer Court of Canada, 
July 31, 1956. 


Supreme Court of Ontario... 
...rules Labour Relations Board within its rights 
in considering application of union in trusteeship 


On June 19, 1956, the Supreme Court 
of Ontario dismissed a motion by a com- 
pany for a writ of mandamus directing the 
Ontario Labour Relations Board to dismiss 
an application for certification made by a 
union in trusteeship and for an order 
prohibiting the Board from proceeding with 
a representation vote. It said that the 
Board had statutory jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the application and to decide that the 
applicant was a trade union within the 
meaning of the Labour Relations Act. 

The decision was given by Chief Justice 
McRuer, who first set out the facts of the 
case. 

Proceedings began on November 18, 
1955, when a local union, Teamsters Local 
Union No. 230, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (AFL), applied to 
the Board to be certified as bargaining 
agent for certain employees of the S. 
McCord & Company, Limited. Local 230 
had been granted ,a charter by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood in June 1952 and in 
October 1954 was put into receivership by 
the International with James R. Hoffa, a 
Vice-president of the parent union, as 
trustee. The trusteeship was still in effect 
when the secretary-treasurer of the local 
union submitted the application for certifi- 
cation. 

In a reply dated November 29, 1955, the 
employer opposed the application, claiming 
that Local 230 was not a valid and sub- 
sisting union within the meaning of the 
Trade Union Act and was not entitled to 
make the application. The union was in 


receivership and its powers and rights had 
been assumed or taken over by the Inter- 
national. The company also argued that 
the application should not be considered 
because on October 12, 1955, the General 
Truck Drivers’ Local Union 938, another 
local of the International Brotherhood, and 
since 1945 the certified bargaining agent of 
the employees in the unit, had served 
notice that it wished to amend its agree- 
ment and that bargaining had commenced. 


Local 938, on its part, filed a notice of 
intervention on November 24, claiming that 
Local 230 did not hold a majority. It 
asked the Board to take a referendum vote. 

Representations on behalf of the parties 
involved were heard on December 7, 1955, 
at which time the Board, upon the request 
of the company, asked counsel for Local 
230 to substantiate his statements by oral 
or documentary evidence. Material was 
filed but not until after the Board had 
rendered its decision. This was given on 
January 23, 1956, the Board holding that 
Teamsters Local Union No. 230 was a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Labour Relations Act. It said that it was 
satisfied that at least 45 per cent of the 
employees in the bargaining unit were 
members of Local 230 and ordered a repre- 
sentation vote. 

On February 8, 1956, the company 
requested a new hearing and asked the 
Board to revoke its decision of January 23, 
on the ground that the employer had not 
been given a chance to reply to statements 
made at the earlier hearing and that the 
application for certification had not been 
made by Mr. Hoffa, the trustee, who, it 
was claimed, alone had the power to do 
business for Local 230. It also requested 
the Board to permit it to adduce further 
evidence and advance further argument. 

The constitution of the International 
Brotherhood, the charter of Local 230 and 
other documents respecting the status of 
the union were filed on February 22, 1956, 
and while the Board did not direct a new 
hearing, it permitted the company to make 
representations in writing. The company 
did not ask for the privilege of calling 
witnesses. 

The Board reaffirmed its earlier decision 
on March 29, 1956, stating that while it 
was of the opinion that the prolongation 
of the period of time during which the 
affairs of a local union were administered 
by a trustee might not be a desirable state 
of affairs, it had concluded that a local 
trade union that had been placed under 
trusteeship was a trade union for the 
purposes of the Labour Relations Act. 
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The company thereupon applied to the 
Court for an order quashing the decision 
of the Board and was supported in this 
by counsel for Local No. 938. 


Mr. Justice McRuer did not agree with 
the contention that the Board had no 
jurisdiction to consider the application 
because Local 938 had served notice of 
its desire to bargain to amend the agree- 
ment. In his opinion, any union could 
apply for certification within the prescribed 
time limit. 

Nor did he think that the Board had 
done anything to deprive itself of juris- 
diction. It had held an open inquiry and 
Section 68 of the Act gave it exclusive 
jurisdiction to decide whether or not a 
trade union was a trade union within the 
meaning of the Act and to reconsider, 
amend or revoke any of its decisions or 
orders. It was not for him to say whether 
he agreed with its decisions or not. 


So far as Local 938 was concerned, he 
would have dismissed the application. It 
was not represented by counsel at the hear- 
ing and had not contested the status of 
Local 230, merely asking for a representa- 
tion vote, a request which had been 
granted by the Board. 


Remarking that the employer, however, 
was not bound by the actions of Local 
938, the Judge then considered whether 
the company had been given the oppor- 
tunity of examining documents, of calling 
witnesses and adducing additional evidence. 
He said that the company had been noti- 
fied that documents relating to the status 
of Local 230 were on file in the Board’s 
offices, that they could be examined at 
any time and that written representations 
concerning them would be considered by 
the Board when the application came up 
for review. The representations made by 
the company dealt with the relationship of 
the trustee and the secretary-treasurer but 
contained nothing that suggested that these 
persons could give any evidence that would 
affect the matter. 


He said that the Board could accept any 
oral or written evidence it considered 
proper, whether admissible in a court of 
law or not. In granting the employer the 
right to make representations in writing 
the Board was acting within its jurisdiction. 

Counsel for the employer and for Local 
938 had argued that the Board’s decision 
respecting the status of Local 230 was 
based upon evidence given in another case 
and that their clients had been deprived 
of their statutory right to present evidence 
and make submissions. The Judge thought 
that the record showed that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Board may have had 
in mind at the first hearing evidence given 
on a previous occasion regarding the status 
of Local 230, the whole question of status 
had been thoroughly dealt with in subse- 
quent submissions and that at the hearing 
on December 7 an accurate statement of 
the facts of trusteeship had been made. 

He emphasized that the Legislature had 
given the Board very wide jurisdiction both 
as to authority and as to practice and 
procedure. He said that it was not the 
function of the Court to review the deci- 
sions of the Board as long as it acted 
within its jurisdiction nor was it the func- 
tion of the Court to seize on a minutiae 
of technicality as a ground for quashing a 
decision it did not agree with. If the 
Board had jurisdiction to enter upon an 
inquiry the record must show some error 
of real substance before the Board lost its 
right to make the final order. 

In this case he was confident that the 
Board had statutory jurisdiction to enter- 
tain the application for certification and 
that the applicants had been given their 
full statutory rights. He therefore dis- 
missed the application with costs. Team- 
sters Local Union No. 2380, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
A.F. of L. and 8. McCord & Co. Limited 
and General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
938, Supreme Court of Ontario, June 19, 
1956. 


France’s New Holidays with Pay Act Now in Force 


A new Holidays with Pay Act that gives 
every worker in France a minimum of 
three weeks’ annual vacation is now in 
force. Under the Act, a worker who can 
show that he has been employed by one 
employer for a period equivalent to at least 
one month of actual work during a given 
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year is entitled to 14 working days of 
leave per month worked. Apprentices and 
workers under 18 years get two days per 
month worked. For older workers, the 
yearly entitlement is increased by two days 
after 20 years’ service, by four after 25 
years’ and by six days after 30 years’. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta raises male, female minimum wages; Quebec extends to additional 
mines medical certificate requirement for employment in dust-exposure 
occupations; Saskatchewan issues new conciliation board regulations 


In Alberta, revised general minimum 
wage orders increased the minimum weekly 
wages in cities over 5,000 population to 
$30 for men and $28 for women, and in 
the rest of the province to $26 for men 
and $24 for women. A special order for 
the pipeline construction industry set 
normal hours of eight and 48 except where 
other hours are approved by collective 
agreement, and authorized special arrange- 
ments with respect to weekly rest. 
Apprenticeship regulations for the recently 
designated machinist trade provide for the 
issuance of certificates of qualification to 
persons with at least four years of qualify- 
ing experience in the trade. 

Regulations issued under the Quebec 
Mining Act require persons seeking employ- 
ment in dust-exposure occupations in gold, 
copper and asbestos mines to have medical 
certificates. Previously, medical certificates 
were required only in mines in the five 
western counties. 

The regulations under the Trade Union 
Act in Saskatchewan under which the 
parties to a dispute may apply for the 
appointment of a conciliation board have 
been re-issued with some changes. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Shipping Act 


Large Fishing Vessel Inspection 
Regulations 


The regulations covering large fishing 
vessels authorized by P.C. 1956-1077 of 
July 12, 1956 (L.G., Sept., p. 1159) have 
been amended by the addition of a new 
subsection specifying the equipment that 
must be stowed in each approved inflatable 
life-raft required by the regulations. Ten 
items are listed, including three one-pound 
rust-proof containers of fresh water for each 
person the life-raft is designed to carry. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Regulations respecting the machinist trade 
approved by O.C. 1109/56 and gazetted 
on August 31 were issued by the Alberta 
Apprenticeship Board, following  con- 
sultations with employers and employees. 
The machinist trade was designated a trade 
under the Alberta Apprenticeship Act by 


a regulation authorized by O.C. 748/56 and 
gazetted on June 15 (L.G., Aug., p. 1038) 
and these are the first trade regulations to 
be issued. 

As is the practice in Alberta when a 
new trade is designated, provision is made 
for issuing certificates of qualification to 
persons already engaged in the trade. A 
person with at least four years of qualify- 
ing experience in the machinist trade prior 
to the date of publication of these regu- 
lations who submits proof of efficiency will 
be granted a certificate of qualification 
provided he applies within 180 days from 
the time the regulations were gazetted (in 
this case August 31). A candidate who 
applies after the expiration of the 180-day 
period will be required to take an exam- 
ination to establish his proficiency. If he 
fails he will be given an appropriate stand- 
ing as an apprentice. He may then 
register aS an apprentice and complete his 
training according to the Act and these 
regulations. 

The holder of a certificate of qualifica- 
tion may be asked by the Board to appear 
for re-examination at any time and if he 
fails to pass his certificate may be can- 
celled. A certificate may also be cancelled 
if the Department of Industries and Labour 
discovers that it has been obtained by 
means of a fraudulent testimonial, signa- 
ture or declaration. 

The rules respecting apprentice machin- 
ists follow the same pattern as apprentice- 
ship regulations issued previously for the 
other designated trades. Apprentices must 
be at least 16 years of age and preference 
will be given to applicants who have 
successfully completed the mathematics of 
Grade 10 or its equivalent. The desirable 
educational standard is thus higher than 
in any of the designated trades except the 
electrical trade, where apprentices are 
required to have Grade 10 education with 
algebra I or its equivalent. In six trades 
a grade 8 or grade 9 education is required; 
in three trades, the plumbing, radio tech- 
nician and refrigeration mechanics trades, 
no specific academic qualifications have so 
far been set. 

The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period, the same as in the bricklaying, 
masonry, carpentry, motor vehicle repair, 
plastering, plumbing and sheet metal trades. 
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The Board, however, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Advisory Committee, may 
reduce the term of apprenticeship in the 
case of an apprentice who has had experi- 
ence in the trade or who has attended an 
approved technical or vocational school and 
has specialized in courses applicable to the 
trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen is 
one to two except that an employer engaged 
in the trade who employs one journeyman 
or who is himself a journeyman may employ 
one apprentice. As usual, an apprentice 
transferred temporarily by arrangement 
with the Director of Apprenticeship for the 
purpose of learning a branch of the trade 
not carried out by the employer to whom 
he is apprenticed will not be counted. 


Apprentice machinists are required to 
attend the educational classes prescribed by 
the Board and the Department of Educa- 
tion. The classes will include instruction 
as shown in the syllabus for training 
approved by the Board. The employer is 
also required to give the apprentice suffi- 
cient instruction and practical training in 
all branches of the trade, including the 
selection and preparation of materials, to 
enable him to develop into a practical and 
skilled journeyman. 


The regulations specify that before being 
granted an annual certificate of progress or 
a final certificate of qualification as a 
journeyman, every apprentice must pass 
the trade tests and the trade examina- 
tions prescribed by the Board and must 
also have a satisfactory report from his 
employer and the trade school. In the 
event that an employer fails to submit a 
report the apprentice will be deemed to 
have made satisfactory progress. 


The rules respecting hours and wages 
are similar to those in the other trade 
regulations in that hours of apprentices 
are to be the same as for journeymen and 
the minimum wage rates provided for are 
specified percentages of the prevailing 
wages of a journeyman. Wage increases 
are contingent upon successful completion 
of the year’s technical training, as is now 
the practice in the carpenter and sheet 
metal trades (L.G., Sept., p. 1160). For 
time served prior to first-year technical 
training an apprentice machinist is to 
receive at least 55 per cent of the prevail- 
ing wages of a journeyman. The rate is 
to be increased to 65 per cent if he passes 
his first year of technical training with a 
further increase to 75 per cent after a 
second successful year. On passing his 
third year he is to receive at least 85 
per cent of a journeyman’s wage until he 
completes his contract of apprenticeship. 
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The regulations also provide that if the 
term of apprenticeship is reduced, the wage 
rates are to be altered accordingly. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In Alberta, the four general minimum 
wage orders and one special order, the 
one for the pipeline construction industry, 
have been replaced, following the holding 
of inquiries by the Board of Industrial 
Relations. The new orders were approved 
by the Lieutenant Governor on August 28 
by O.C. 1144/56 and were gazetted Sep- 
tember 15. 


The new general orders set higher 
minimum rates for male and female 
employees in both urban and rural areas 
and lowered from 21 to 19 years the age 
of male workers eligible for the adult rates 
because, as an officer of the Board said in 
a press interview, “a man 19 years old can 
do the same work as an older man”. The 
special order for the pipeline construction 
industry revised provisions respecting hours, 
weekly rest and overtime. 


The four revised general orders took 
effect October 15 with the result that for 
most adult male employees, the minimum 
wage is now $26 a week in small centres 
and $30 in centres with a population of 
more than 5,000. Experienced female 
employees are to receive a minimum of 
$24 a week in the small centres and $28 
a week in the cities. For boys under 19 
years and for inexperienced female workers 
lower rates are set. Hourly rates, appli- 
cable to employees who normally work less 
than 40 hours a week, were increased 
accordingly. 


Minimum Rates for Male Workers 


The revised male minimum wage orders, 
Order No. 1 (1956) and Order No. 17 
(1956), have a wider geographical coverage 
than the orders which they replace. Order 
No. 1 applies to male workers in centres 
with a population of less than 5,000 and 
Order No. 17 governs male employees in 
towns and cities with a population of over 
5,000. Previously, Order No. 17 covered 
employees in the cities of Calgary, Edmon- 
ton, Lethbridge and Medicine Hat, and 
Order No. 1 applied in the rest of the 
province. Census information now being 
processed will probably show populations 
over 5,000 in Red Deer, Jasper Place, 
Camrose, Bowness and Grande Prairie as 
well as in the four cities previously 
mentioned. 


The exemptions, however, are unchanged. 
The orders continue to apply to all male 
workers within the scope of the Alberta 


Labour Act except the following: persons 
covered by another order of the Board; 
employees subject to an industrial stand- 
ards schedule; apprentices; workers hired 
for casual, seasonal or temporary work in 
any industry by another than the employer 
engaged in such industry; and _ persons 
engaged by a contract approved by the 
Board and paid on a commission basis or 
paid a stated salary by the week, month 
or year. 

The orders continue to distinguish 
between employees whose work week is 40 
hours or longer and those who normally 
work less than 40 hours in a week by 
providing for minimum weekly rates for 
the former and minimum hourly rates for 
the latter. 

Male Minimum Wage Order No. 1, the 
order for the rural areas, provides that 
male employees 19 years of age or over, 
including persons paid on a commission or 
piece-work basis, are to receive at least $26 
a week, an increase of $1 over the previous 
adult rate, which was payable at age 21. 
Employees under 17 years are to be paid 
a minimum of $16, those between 17 and 
18 must receive at least $18 and employees 
18 to 19 at least $22. Formerly, the rates 
for employees in these age groups were 
$13.50, $16 and $18.50, respectively. 

For employees who normally work less 
than 40 hours a week the new adult male 
rate, obtained by dividing the weekly 
minimum rate by 40, is 65 cents an hour 
and is payable at 19 instead of at 21 years. 
A 10-cent increase was also approved for 
employees under 17 and for those between 
17 and 18, bringing the rates for these age 
groups up to 40 and 45 cents an hour. The 
minimum wage for employees 18 to 19 
years was increased from 40 to 55 cents an 
hour. 

Order No. 17 (1956), which applies in 
cities and towns with a population of 
more than 5,000, provides for a minimum 
wage of $30 a week for males 19 years and 
over. This represents an increase of $4 
over the rate established for adult males 
under Order No. 17 (1952). The new order 
also increased the rates for male employees 
in the lower age groups, establishing a 
minimum wage of $20 for employees under 
17, $22 for those 17 to 18 and $26 for 
employees 18 to 19. Previously the rates 
for these groups were $14.50, $17 and $19.50. 

The new hourly rate for male employees 
19 years or over is 75 cents, with corre- 
sponding increases for boys under 19. 

The provision which requires a worker 
who is continuously employed for less than 
four hours a day to receive at least four 
hours’ pay at the minimum rate for his 


classification is the same as under the 
previous orders except that now a meal 
period of one hour or less may not be 
counted as part of the four consecutive 
hour period. 


Minimum Rates for Female Workers 


The geographical coverage of the two 
orders for female employees has been 
altered in the same way as the orders for 
men described above, Female Minimum 
Wage Order No. 2 applying to the smaller 
centres and No. 19 to employees in centres 
with a population of more than 5,000. 


Some changes were also made with 
respect to exemptions. Female employees 
in hospitals and nursing homes, who were 
previously excluded are now covered. The 
revised orders do not apply, however, to 
female apprentices whose contracts have 
been approved by the Board or to workers 
hired for casual, seasonal or temporary 
work in any industry by another than an 
employer engaged in such industry. The 
following classes continue to be exempted: 
persons covered by a special order of the 
Board, employees working under an indus- 
trial standards schedule and _ workers 
engaged by contract approved by the Board 
at a stated weekly, monthly or yearly 
salary. 

The revised female minimum wage 
orders continue the distinction between an 
“experienced” and an “inexperienced” 
worker, defining the former as a person 
with three months’ experience in the class 
of employment in which she is employed 
and the latter as an employee who has had 
no previous experience in the occupation 
for which she is engaged. They also con- 
tinue to impose a ceiling on the number 
of inexperienced workers who may be 
engaged, limiting them to 25 per cent of 
the total number of female employees. 
However, in establishments where the total 
number of female employees is less than 
four, one inexperienced employee may be 
hired. 


Like the male orders described above, 
the female wage orders set weekly rates 
for employees whose standard work week 
is 40 hours or longer and hourly rates for 
employees whose weekly working hours are 
less than 40. Employees who normally 
work four hours or less are to receive a 
minimum of four hours’ pay at the hourly 
rate, and no deduction is to be made for 
a meal period of one hour or less. 


Female Minimum Wage Order No. 2 
(1956) provides that the minimum weekly 
wage payable in smaller centres to experi- 
enced female employees, including persons 
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paid on piece-work or commission basis, is 
$24. The represents an increase of $4 over 
the previous rate. For inexperienced female 
employees the new minimum weekly rates 
are $18 for the first month, $20 for the 
second and $22 for the third month, after 
which the $24 rate applies. 

Where working hours are less than 40, 
the minimum wage payable to female 
employees under this Order is now 60 cents 
an hour, am increase of 10 cents over the 
previous rate. 

Under Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 19 (1956), the minimum weekly wage 
for female employees in the urban centres 
was increased from $24 to $28. For inex- 
perienced employees, the rates are now $22 
during the first month of employment, $24 
for the second month and $26 for the third 
month. After three months’ experience 
employees are to be paid at least $28 a 
week. 

The Order also provides that where 
weekly hours are less than 40 the minimum 
rate is 70 cents an hour, instead of 60 cents 
as formerly. 


Overtime and Public Holidays 


Among the provisions common to the 
four general orders is one which requires 
overtime to be paid for at the rate of one 
and one-half times the regular wage. 
Another stipulates that an employer may 
not reduce the wages of an employee who 
normally works 40 hours or more a week 
below the prescribed minimum wage by 
making a deduction for time not worked 
on a statutory holiday when the employer’s 
establishment is not open for business on 
that day. The earlier orders prohibited 
deductions for statutory holidays when the 
employer’s place of business was closed but 
they did not limit the application of the 
rule to employees whose work week was 
40 hours or more. 


Piece Work 


The new orders all provide that the 
wages of piece workers and employees paid 
in whole or in part on a commission basis 
are to be adjusted so that no person will 
receive less than the prescribed minimum 
wage provided that the period of adjust- 
ment is not more than one month. Pre- 
viously, this rule applied only to female 
employees engaged in piece work. 


Deductions 


As previously, there are provisions 
respecting deductions for board and lodg- 
ing. The maximum deductions now per- 
mitted are as follows: $4.50 for 21 meals, 
$4 for 18 meals, 25 cents for a single meal, 
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$1.50 for a week’s lodging and 25 cents a 
day where lodging is furnished for less than 
a week. These rates have been in effect in 
the four cities since 1952 but represent a 
slight increase in deductions for meals for 
women workers in rural areas where the 
maximum deductions formerly permitted 


were: $3 for 21 meals, $2.50 for 18, and ° 


15 cents for single meals. 

The orders stipulate that no charges may 
be made for meals not consumed. 

The two female minimum wage orders 
have, in addition, provisions respecting 
deductions for uniforms and _ breakages. 
These provide that no employer may reduce 
the wages of a female employee below the 
prescribed minimum wage by making a 
deduction for furnishing, repairing or 
laundering a uniform or a special article 
of wearing apparel required by the employer 


or for accidental breakages by an employee © 


of any article belonging to the employer. 


Pipeline Construction Industry 


Hours of Work and Minimum Wage 
Order No. 18 (1956), which took effect 
September 15, has a wider coverage than 
Order No. 18 (1952), the order which it 
replaces. The latter covered only employees 
engaged in the construction of the Trans 
Mountain line (L.G., 1952, p. 1102) whereas 
the new order applies to all persons within 
the scope of the Alberta Labour Act who 
are employed in the construction or recon- 
ditioning of pipelines transporting natural 
gas, oil or other petroleum products, except 
pipelines which form an integral part of 
engineering or building construction, pump- 
ing stations, tank farms or facilities con- 
nected with them or distribution systems 
within the corporate boundaries of any 
city, town or village. 


Under the new order, the normal hours 
of work for employees in the pipeline 
construction industry are eight in the day 
and 48 in the week or 40 in the week and 
a& maximum in excess of eight in the day if 
established by collective agreement. As an 
alternative to a weekly rest-day, employees 
may now have four consecutive days of 
rest in a 28-day period. Previously, 
employers were permitted to allow their 
employees a total of eight days of rest 
over an eight-week period in lieu of a 
weekly day of rest. 


Pipeline workers are exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the two male 
minimum wage orders described above but 
must be paid one and one-half the regular 
rate for all hours worked in excess of nine 
in the day or 48 in the week, whichever 
is greater, or for time worked in excess of 
the daily or weekly limits established by 


a collective agreement. An employee who 
is required to work on his day of rest must 
also be paid the overtime rate. 


Orders Rescinded 


O.C. 1144-56 also provides that the 
following orders are rescinded: Male 
Minimum Wage Order No. 1 (1947), 


approved by O.C. 405-47; Male Minimum 
Wage Order No. 17 (1952), approved by 
O.C. 231-52; Female Minimum Wage 
Order No. 2 (1949), approved by O.C. 
1001-49; Female Minimum Wage Order 
No. 19 (1952), approved by O.C. 231-52; 
Hours of Work and Minimum Wage Order 
No. 18 (1952), approved by O.C. 755-52. 


Quebec Mining Act 


New regulations under the Quebec 
Mining Act authorized by O.C. 887 and 
effective September 8 require employees 
who work more than 50 hours a month 
in dust-exposure occupations in mines to 


hold medical certificates. Since 1950, 
medical examinations have been com- 
pulsory for persons employed in gold, 


copper and asbestos mines in the counties 
of Pontiac, Temiskaming, Rouyn-Noranda, 
Abitibi East and Abitibi West (L.G., 1950, 
p. 1071). The preamble to the new regu- 
lations states that these examinations have 
been found to contribute greatly to the 
improvement of the general health of 
workmen in mines in these areas. Conse- 
quently, in view of the rapid progress in 
mining development work in other parts 
of the province, the government has 
decided to extend the benefits of medical 
examinations to all areas where mining, 
reduction of ores and smelting and prepara- 
tion of these metals or minerals are 
carried on. 

A person seeking employment in a dust- 
exposure occupation, which includes all 
underground work in mines and all surface 
work in rock or ore crushing processes, 
must hold a certificate issued within the 
last 12 months by a physician in charge 
of a clinic organiZed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act stating that he has under- 
gone the prescribed examination, has been 
found free from disease of the respiratory 
organs and is fit for employment in a dust- 
exposure occupation. 

The employee must be re-examined 
before the end of the 12-month period 
following the date of issue of his certificate 
and annually thereafter and if he is again 
found free from tuberculosis of the lungs 
the doctor must endorse the medical 
certificate to that effect, indicating the 
date of re-examination. 
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Employers are required to keep a record 
of medical certificates which may be exam- 
zned at any time by the inspector of mines. 
Certificates must be delivered to the 
employer on request but will be returned 
on termination of employment. 

The medical certificate forms will be 
supplied to doctors by the Department of 
Mines and a detailed description of the 
forms is set out in the regulations. 

Nothing in these regulations prevents an 
employer from requiring an applicant for 
employment to satisfy other medical and 
physical standards. 


Saskatchewan Trade Union Act 


New Conciliation Board Regulations, 
replacing those made April 24, 1945, were 
issued by the Saskatchewan Minister of 
Labour on September 138, 1956. 

Under the Trade Union Act the Muin- 
ister is given authority to establish a 
board of conciliation to investigate, con- 
ciliate and report upon any dispute between 
an employer and a trade union or, if 
there is no bargaining agent, any of his 
employees, affecting any terms or condi- 
tions of employment or relating to the 
relations between the employer and all or 
any of his employees, or to the interpre- 
tation of an agreement. The details con- 
cerning the constitution and establishment 
of boards are not set out in the Act, but 
the Minister is given authority to make. 
regulations for the appointment of boards, 
board sittings and remuneration,.and the 
submission and publication of the report. 
It is these regulations that have now been 
re-issued. 

Where a dispute as defined above exists 
and the parties are unable to adjust it, 
either or both parties may apply to the 
Minister for the establishment of a con- 
ciliation board. A new form of application 
is prescribed, but the Minister will con- 
sider any application that contains the 
required information; that is, the identi- 
fication of the parties, a brief but clear 
statement of the matter in dispute, and 
the approximate number of employees in 
the bargaining unit (or, if there is no union 
involved, in the establishment) in which 
the dispute arose. The applicants may, if 
they wish, in the same form present the 
nominee of each party for the board, and 
a joint nomination for chairman. If both 
parties wish to be bound by the report of 
the board, they may so state in the form 
provided. 

The procedure which the Minister will 
follow on receipt of the application is 
clearly defined in the new regulations. 
Within three days he will either notify the 
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parties that he has decided not to estab- 
lish a board, ask the parties for further 
material for the purpose of clarification, or 
proceed to appoint the board. Where 
further material is requested, the Minister, 
if he decides to appoint a board, will 
proceed to do so within three days of 
receipt of the clarifying information. If 
nominations have been submitted with the 
application he will forthwith appoint the 
board; otherwise he will require each party 
to submit a nomination within seven days 
of receipt of the notice. If a party fails 
to do so, the Minister may, in his discre- 
tion, select a person to act as a member 
of the board, and such person shall be 
deemed to be the party’s nominee. 

If the parties have not jointly nomin- 
ated a chairman, the Minister will request 
the persons nominated as members to 
name one, within seven days, and if they 
fail to do so, he will, in his discretion, 
select a chairman and set up the board. 
A copy of the instrument appointing the 
board, a copy of the application and any 
clarifying material presented, and a copy 
of the regulations constitute the terms of 
reference of the board and are trans- 
mitted to each member by the Minister. 


The board is to meet not later than 
seven days after it has been established. 
Its duties are, as under the previous regu- 
lations, to “expeditiously and carefully 
inquire into the dispute and all matters 
affecting the merits and the right of settle- 
ment thereof”, and “in the course of a 
hearing a board may make all such sugges- 
tions and do all such things as it deems 
right and proper for encouraging the 
parties to come to a fair and amicable 
settlement of the dispute, and shall hear 
such representations as may be made on 
behalf of the parties to the dispute and 
shall diligently seek to mediate between 
the parties to the dispute.” 


The report of the board, which shall 
consist of what the majority of the board 
agrees ought to be or ought not to be 
done by the parties concerned respecting 


any or all of the items of the dispute, is 
to be filed with the Minister within 14 
days after the dispute has been referred 
to it. The report is to be signed by the 
members who concur, and reasons may be 
given by any member for the conclusions 
reached. A dissenting member may give 
reasons for his dissent. If a majority fail 
to agree on any item, each member is 
required to give his views respecting it. 

After the board has made its report the 
Minister may, within three days of receipt 
of the report, direct the board to recon- 
sider and amplify or clarify any part of 
it. Any such supplementary report is to 
be filed with the Minister within seven 
days of his directive. 

The board’s report is to be sent by the 
Minister forthwith to the parties, who may 
accept or reject it. It is to be made avail- 
able for publication and copies provided 
without charge to any person requesting 
them. 

Wherever in the regulations a specified 
time limit is set, the Minister may, on 
request, extend the time. 

The remuneration to the chairman will 
be $25 and for each member, $20, for each 
day he is present when the board sits. 
Previously the allowance for the chairman 
as well as for board members was $15. 
These allowances are in addition to neces- 
sary living and travelling expenses. 


The prohibition of work stoppages in the 
period between the application for appoint- 
ment of a board until three days after the 
Minister sends copies of the board’s report 
to the parties which appeared in the earlier 
regulations does not appear in the new ones. 
However, the Act provides that it is an 
unfair labour practice for an employee or 
any person acting on behalf of a labour 
organization to go on strike or to persuade 
an employee to take part in a strike or 
for an employer to declare a lockout or 
to make or threaten any change in wages 
or other working conditions while any 
matter is pending before a conciliation 
board. 


Ontario Retail Workers Soon to be Covered by Compensation 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board is broadening its facilities to cover 
about 240,000 men and women employed in retail trade. Board Chairman E. E. Sparrow 
said the premiums for coverage would be based on the risks involved in the trade. 

The Board, Mr. Sparrow said, was conducting an information program across the 
province to inform employers and employees of the extended coverage, which may become 


effective next year. 


Some retail outlets have already placed their employees under the protection of the 
Act, Mr. Sparrow noted, but others were apparently not aware of the benefits offered, 
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Conference of Federal and Provincial Labour Law Administrators 


Federal and provincial government labour 
officials representing nine provinces, the 
federal Department of Labour and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission met 
in Fredericton, N.B., October 2-5, for the 
15th conference of the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Administrators of Labour Legisla- 
tion. The New Brunswick Workmen’s 
Compensation Board was also represented. 

The Association meets annually to 
exchange views on administrative prob- 
lems. The membership includes the federal 
and provincial Departments of Labour and 
all boards or commissions concerned with 
the administration of labour laws. 


The delegates were welcomed by New 
Brunswick’s Premier, Hon. Hugh John 
Flemming; the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Arthur E. Skaling; and Mayor H. S. 
Wright, M.D., of Fredericton. The federal 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
also addressed the opening session. 

Premier Flemming and Mr. Gregg 
referred to the minimum amount of work- 
ing hours lost through strikes during the 
past year in New Brunswick and in Canada, 
respectively, despite increased industrial 
activity, and commended labour adminis- 
trators for their part in maintaining 
harmonious relations between labour and 
management. Mr. Skaling emphasized the 
importance of good administration, stating 
that legislation on the statute books with- 
out the proper machinery to enforce it was 
of little benefit. 

The main topics under discussion were 
fair employment practices and equal pay 
legislation, and various aspects of labour 
relations legislation, including the effect of 
the recent merger of the Canadian labour 
congresses on certification orders, current 
problems of conciliation, and administra- 
tive problems of labour relations boards. 
The conference also reviewed legislative 
and administrative changes made during 
the year in all previnces and the federal 
field and received reports from the Asso- 
ciation’s five committees—apprenticeship, 
provincial recognition of CSA codes, train- 
ing of labour inspectors, the International 
Labour Organization, and labour relations 
statistics. 

“Tmplications of Technological Progress” 
was the subject of an address by Charles D. 
Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Standards and Statistics in the United 
States Department of Labor. The text of 
Mr. Stewart’s address is given on page 1375 
of this issue. 
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The following persons attended the con- 
ference: British Columbia—W. H. Sands, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; G. A. Little, 
Supervisor, Vancouver Office, Department 
of Labour. Alberta—K. A. Pugh, Chair- 
man, Board of Industrial Relations; F. G. 
Cope, Chief Labour Inspector. Saskat- 
chewan—H. S. Elkin, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; C. K. Murchison, Director of 
Wages and Hours. Manitoba—W. Elliott 
Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; E. H. Gilbert, Chief Inspector; 
F. A. E. Cooke, Inspector, Department of 
Labour. Quebec—Donat Quimper, <Asso- 
ciate Deputy Minister of Labour; Cyprien 
Miron, Director, Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service; Wilfrid Beaulac, Chief Labour 
Inspector, Quebec Division. New Bruns- 
wick—Hon. A. EK. Skaling, Minister of 
Labour; N. D. Cochrane, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; F. C. Sherwood, Chief Factory 
and Boiler Inspector; H. F. White, 
Director, Minimum Wages and Labour 
Relations Branch; H. A. Hanson, QC, 
Chairman, Labour Relations Board; J. C. 
Tonner, Secretary, Labour Relations Board; 
J. C. Boundy, H. J. Taylor, Apprentice- 
ship Branch; James Craig, Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Nova Scotia—R. EF. 
Anderson, Deputy Minister of Labour; 
J. P. Bell, Executive Director of Indus- 
trial Relations; J. D. Whiteley, Chief 
Inspector of Factories; G. A. Braine, 
Accountant, Department of Labour; J. F. 
Ferguson, Secretary, Engine Operators’ 
Board. Newfoundland—G. B. Malone, 
Labour Relations Officer. Federal—Hon. 
Milton F. Gregg, Minister of Labour; A. H. 
Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour; G. V. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour; J. L. Mainwaring, Chief, Labour 
Management Division, Economics and 
Research Branch; H. R. Pettigrove, Indus- 
trial Relations Officer, Fredericton; G. R. 
Carroll, Industrial Relations Officer; Allan 
Porter, Economics and Research Branch; 
Evelyn Woolner, Evelyn Best, Legislation 
Branch; F. B. Gibson, Manager, National 
Employment Office, Fredericton. Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Canada Branch— 
V.C. Phelan, Director. 

The officers elected to the Association’s 
executive committee for the coming year 
are: Past President, Donat Quimper, 
Quebec; President, H. S. Elkin, Saskat- 
chewan; Ist Vice-President, W. H. Sands, 
British Columbia; 2nd Vice-President, N. D. 
Cochrane, New Brunswick; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Evelyn Best, Ottawa. 
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Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit up 2 per cent in August from 
July but down 5 per cent from August 1955. Statistics* show 132,276 
claimants registered in “live” file at month-end, down from 138,467 


Initial and renewal claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit in August were 
nearly 2 per cent higher than those of 
the previous month but 5 per cent below 
those of August 1955. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 74,922 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 73,547 in 
July and 88,627 in August 1955. 


The count of unemployment registers in 
the “live file’ on August 31 was 132,276 
(82,717 males and 49,559 females), in 
comparison with 138,467 (82,239 males and 
56,228 females) in July 31 and 152,782 
(101,261 males and, 51,521 females) on 
August 31, 1955. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during August totalled 78,394, and 
in 59,900 of these cases the claimant was 
found to have fulfilled all the require- 
ments for the receipt of benefit. Of the 
16,351 initial claims on which the claimant 
was not entitled to benefit, 10,787 or 66 
per cent were on behalf of claimants who 
had insufficient attachment to insured 
employment and thus failed to establish 
a benefit period. ‘Total disqualifications 
(including those arising from revised 
claims) numbered 14,015, the chief reasons 
being: “voluntarily left employment with- 
out just cause”, 4,107 cases; “not capable 
of and not available for work” 3,938 cases 
and “refused offer to work and neglected 
opportunity to work” 2,087 cases. 

New beneficiaries during August num- 
bered 53,182, compared with 37,544 for 
July and 61,386 for August 1955. 

Benefit payments amounted to $8,170,564 
in respect of 451,725 weeks for August, as 
against $7,927,559 and 436,797 weeks for 
July and $8,727,318 and 2,906,901 days for 
August 1955. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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Complete weeks (numbering 406,316) 
constituted 90 per cent of the total weeks 
compensated during August; benefit weeks 
in which there were excess earnings num- 
bered 25,720, representing 57 per cent of 
the partial weeks. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries: was 102-7 thousand for 
August, 104-0 thousand for July and 110-6 
thousand for August 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards were issued to 4,078,173 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At August 31, employers registered num- 
bered 287,221, a decrease of 246 during the 
month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 4,613 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,992 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions. The 
remaining 621 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were commenced in 85 
cases, 22 against employers and 63 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 253.*, 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this month. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, 


and the | 
general employment situation. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$22,545,506.35 compared with $20,721,560.42 
in July and $18,096,574.04 in August 1955. 
Benefit payments in August amounted to 


$8,152,169.44, compared with $7,906,932.01 
in July and $8,709,477.28 in August 1955. 
The balance in the fund at August 31 was 
$879,064,503.71; at July 31 there was a 
balance of $864,671,166.80 and at August 31, 
1955, of $847,648,550.56. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1271, August 28, 1956 
Translation 


Summary of the Facts: The claimants 
Poulin and Lagueux worked as loom fixer 
and carder, respectively, for the Dominion 
Textile Co. of Magog, Que., when, on 
January 21, they lost their employment. 


On January 24, 1956, they filed initial 
claims for benefit. Claimant Poulin gave 
the following reason for separation: “My 
supervisor told me that there was no work 
and that they would ask for us. ‘I was 
instructed not to let you in’”. On the 
other hand, claimant Lagueux stated that 
he and his co-workers of the second shift 
had left their work in protest against the 
dismissal of two of their fellow-workers and 
that, when they returned to the company 
on Monday, January 23, the boss had told 
them: “It’s too bad (but) there is no work 
today.” 


According to the evidence on file, 
employees of the carding room (second 
shift) cotton section, had in fact quit their 
work to protest against the dismissal of 
two of their co-workers, allegedly attribut- 
able to a decrease in production. During 
the night of the 22nd of January, the 
employer prevented regular workers of the 
picker room from. entering the plant and 
hired new employees to replace them. On 
January 23, carding employees began a sit- 
down strike in protest. These stoppages of 
work were followed by a shortage of work 
in other departments (weave room, spool 
room, slash room and cloth room). More- 
over, it appears that in the printing room, 
stoppages of work occurred on or about 
January 21 following dismissals and also 
because the colour shop employees had 
decided to take a half-hour off at lunch 
time despite the company authorities’ wish 
to the contrary. 

According to the evidence on file, it 
seems also that the company had entered 


into a collective agreement with the 
Catholic Union of Textile Workers of 
Magog, effective from October 6, 1952, to 
October 5, 1954, and that this agreement 
had not been renewed because the inter- 
ested parties had failed to reach an agree- 
ment on several important points. This 
dispute was brought before an arbitration 
board, which held 24 public hearings 
between March 29 and July 12, 1955. The 
board’s decision was finally published on 
October 31, 1955, and, during the following 
days, the parties convened with a view to 
studying the court’s recommendations and 
to try to work out an agreement. These 
meetings were unavailing and, on Novem- 
ber 20, the union called a general meeting 
of all its members and asked them to vote 
for the strike. The majority of the mem- 
bers, however, voted against this measure. 
Finally, the union asked the Muinister of 
Labour to intervene and the Miuinister 
assigned his chief conciliation officer for 
the meeting with the interested parties; 
conciliation meetings were held to no avail 
and, early in January 1956, the employer 
decided to discontinue the check-off of 
union dues which were afterwards collected 
by the union itself. 

On the facts before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimants from 
receiving benefit, under Section 63(1) of 
the Act, because they had lost their 
eraployment by reason of a stoppage of 
work attributable to a labour dispute at 
the factory at which they were employed, 
and had not proved that they satisfied the 
requirements of subsection (2) of this 
section. In the opinion of the insurance 
officer, the claimants’ loss of employment 
was primarily attributable to the dispute 
in progress between the employer and the 
union concerning a working collective 
agreement, 

From this decision, the claimants appealed 
to a board of referees, who met at Sher- 
brooke, Que., on May 1 and 2, 1956. After 
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having heard Pierre Vadboncoeur, Technical 
Adviser of the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada Incorporated (Confédé- 
ration des Travailleurs Catholiques du 
Canada Inc.), the testimony of the claimants 
and the representations made by Messrs. 
Coulombe and Bélanger, business agents 
for the Catholic Union of Textile Workers 
of Magog, as well as those of Gordon Shaw, 
Dominion Textile Manager, the board of 
referees upheld by a majority decision the 
disqualification of the insurance officer. In 
its opinion, the dispute resulting in the 
laying-off of the claimants was pertinent to 
the renewal: of a collective agreement to 
set down the working conditions and the 
claimants were directly interested in the 
dispute. 

From the decision of the board of 
referees, Mr. Vadboncoeur appealed on 
behalf of the claimants. He requested a 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Montreal on July 11, 1956. Clement 
Beauchamp, of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, represented the insurance 
officer. 


Conclusions: I have carefully studied 
all the documents on file, including the 
transcript of the evidence given before the 
board of referees and the briefs submitted 
by Mr. Vadboncoeur, but to my regret I 
cannot allow the claimants’ appeal. 

Analyzing the situation realistically, we 
must tie up the incidents that caused the 
unemployment of the claimants to the 
labour dispute already in progress since 
October 1954 between the company and 
the union to which they belong. 

After passing through the different stages 
provided by the law for settlement, this 
labour dispute had just resulted in a dead- 
lock when suddenly, and apparently in 
accordance with a prearranged plan, 
trouble broke out at the plant in various 
departments. The instigators of these 
troubles and those who, as a result, were 
laid off on account of a shortage of work 
were members of the Catholic Union of 
Textile Workers of Magog, which is the 
bargaining agent for most of the workers 
employed in the production end. These 
workers are employed in the manufacture 
of a product, necessitating that all workers 
in each department do their share, and the 
results which a decreased effort, a sit-down 
strike, withdrawal from work, etc., in one 
department or another would bring about 
must have been obvious. 

In my opinion, these incidents were 
ascribable to the workers whose purpose 
it was to force ‘the employer to sign a 
collective agreement including the condi- 
tions which the union was attempting to 
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push through on their behalf. Further- 
more, the employer’s reaction is significant 
and leaves no doubt that he attributed 
these troubles to the dispute concerning the 
renewal of the agreement. It is relevant 
to point out that, according to one of the 
business agent’s testimony before the board 
of referees, the company, during the night 
of January 24, had “prohibited all the 
cotton room from entering the plant.” 
Moreover, when claimant Poulin presented 
his claim for benefit, he stated that the 
supervisor had told him, among other 
things, “I have received the order to keep 
you out.” However ambiguous this state- 
ment may seem at first, it nevertheless 
points out in the over-all picture of the 
situation that the employer intended to 
take reprisals against the workers, regard- 
less of whether or not they had actually 
participated in the events of the week of 
January 21. 

The majority of the members of the 
board of referees who have had the oppor- 
tunity to examine the witnesses for the 
interested parties held these same views 
with respect to the real cause of the 
claimants’ unemployment period. The dis- 
senting member was of the opinion that 
even claimant Lagueux, who admitted 
having participated in the withdrawal from 
work, had not lost his employment as a 
result of a stoppage of work attributable 
to a labour dispute, but this opinion has 
little weight under the circumstances. 

For these reasons, I consider that the 
claimants interested in the present appeals 
lost their employment as a result of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute between the Dominion Textile and 
the Catholic Union of Textile Workers of 
Magog and that they failed to prove that 
they satisfied all the conditions stipulated 
in Section 63(2) of the Act. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1272, August 28, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, worked as a sales clerk in Toronto 
for F. W. Woolworth Co. Ltd., from 10.00 
am. to 4.00 p.m., six days a week, at a 
wage of 80 cents an hour, from October 24 
to December 30, 1955, when she was laid 
off on account of a shortage of work. 
Previously she had worked two years for 
the same company on a full-time basis. 
On January 3, 1956, she filed an initial 
application for benefit, which was allowed. 

On February 21, 1956, the local office 
notified the claimant of an offer of perma- 
nent employment as a sales clerk in a tuck 
shop in Toronto at a wage of $30 a week 
plus one meal a day. According to the 
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submissions, the prevailing rate of pay in 
the district for that type of work ranges 
from $25 to $28 a week. The hours of 
work were from 8.00 a.m. to 5.00 p.m., five 
days a week. She refused to apply for the 
offer, stating that she could accept employ- 
ment with hours from 9.00 or 10.00 am. 
to 4.00 pm., five days a week excluding 
Saturdays, as she had to be at home on 
that day to prepare her husband’s meals. 
The local office commented that the work 
was light and to a large extent sedentary; 
moreover, that it had no position to offer 
the claimant with the hours requested. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit for the period from 
February 19 to March 31, 1956, on the 
ground that she had, without good cause, 
refused to apply for a situation in suitable 
employment; also for an indefinite period 
as from February 19, 1956, because in his 
opinion she was not available for work 
(Sections 59(1)(a) and 54(2)(a) of the 
Act). 

From these disqualifications, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, before 
which she appeared in Toronto on April 
12, 1956. The board unanimously allowed 
the appeal. Taking into consideration a 
medical certificate submitted to its mem- 
bers, recommending part-time sedentary 
work for the claimant, the board found 
that she had established good cause for 
refusing to apply for the situation, and 
also that she was available for work. 


From the finding of the board of referees 
that the claimant was available for work, 
the chief claims officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 

Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
cannot agree with the finding of the board 
of referees with respect to the claimant’s 
availability for work. 

She had had more than seven weeks to 
look for employment with working hours 
convenient to her and, by refusing to apply 
for a job which was not only of a very 
light nature and easy to perform, but at 
a salary above the prevailing rate of pay 
for this kind of work in the district, she 
has definitely shown that she was not 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 

Her tardy contention concerning the 
state of her health and the medical certifi- 
cate submitted in support thereof carry 
little weight in view of her first statement 
that she could not accept even part-time 
eraployment on a six-day basis, as she had 
to be at home on Saturdays to prepare 
meals for her husband. Domestic responsi- 
bilities, unless there are distress circum- 
stances, which do not exist in this case, 
must not interfere with a claimant’s avail- 
ability for work if she wishes to qualify 
for unemployment insurance benefit. 

The appeal is allowed and the indefinite 
disqualification previously imposed by the 
insurance officer under Section 54(2)(a) is 
reinstated as from the date on which this 
decision shall be communicated to the 
claimant. 


Conference of American States Members 


(Continued from page 1402) 


urging governments to ratify and to apply 
effectively ILO instruments to protect 
these rights. 


ILO Director-General 


In his address to the conference, ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse said that 
in the region of the Americas, there was 
a wealth of new experience that could be 
of great value to other parts of the world. 
“In some sense I think it would be true 
to describe the Americas as a laboratory 
in which some of the most interesting 
social experiments are being and will still 
be carried out. We want to know about 
these experiments and the results you have 
achieved, so that they can become part of 
the accumulated experience of the ILO and 
thus be made available to the benefit of 
mankind as a whole.” 


It cannot be too frequently emphasized, 
he declared, that “if the trade unions of 
the Americas are to make a substantial 
contribution to our work, they must enjoy 
the fullest freedom of association and they 
must remain free from political and other 
influences which tend to restrict their 
activities or deflect them from their true 
social and economic aims”, 


Canadian Participation 


All three Canadian delegates were mem- 
bers of the selection committee. Dr. 
Haythorne and Mr. Dowling served on the 
resolutions committee. Mr. Sparks was 
elected Chairman of the Employers’ group 
and Mr. Dowling was made Vice-chairman 
of the Workers’ group. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 178 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 241 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for fhe Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Production (August)........ Sho 134 $ 537,413.00 
Defence Production (September)......... oom 140 1,833,167 .00 
RCM .Besaten: Aad ores Sea POT Rot RD 8 111,474.05 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 


worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as faix and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable. wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors, 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $4,927.81 was collected from 22 employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 224 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General F'air Wages 
Clause. providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. Camp 
Gagetown N B: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of school & services. Fredericton 
N B: Thomas J Hughes, *replacement of shingles & installation of skirting boards over 
bottom courses. Saint John N B: Community Enterprises Ltd, construction of housing 
units & walks. Chicoutimi Que: L P Giroux, *exterior painting. Montreal Que: J R 
Grondin, *repairs to plumbing system & appurtenances at Montreal projects; A Albert, 
*repairs to electrical systems & appurtenances at Benny Farm & Montreal projects; E 
Richer, *painting & redecoration of apartments at Benny Farm; Weiss Electrical Con- 
tracting Co, *installation of electrical outlets in kitchens, Benny Farm. Bracebridge 
Ont: W Burt Smith, *exterior painting of houses. Camp Borden Ont: Thomas G Wilcox 
& Sons Ltd, site improvement & planting. Deep River Ont: Keller Nurseries Ltd, site 
improvement & planting. Lindsay Ont: Newton H Edgar & Son, *interior painting of 
houses. Petawawa Ont: E R Tremblay, construction of housing units; Johnson Bros Co 
Ltd, construction of ground services. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of housing units & ground services. Lethbridge Alta: McLaren Construction Co, 
repairs to foundations. Rocky Point B C: N H Woods & Associates Ltd, *site improve- 
ment & planting. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, repairs to Duck Lake residential 
school. Pelly Indian Agency Sask: York Electric Ltd, electrical re-wiring of St Philips 
residential school. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: St Paul’s Foundry Ltd, renovation 
of mechanical equipment, Blue Quills residential school. Babine Indian Agency B C: 
T & E Construction Co, addition to Fort Babine day school. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construction of PMQ housing 
units, RCAF Station. Swmmerside P E I: Northern Electric Co Ltd, *supply of cable, 
RCAF station. Greenwood N S: Valley Services Ltd, conversion of coal furnaces to oil 
firmg in PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Gagetown NB: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction 
of 1956 training area, Contract No 2. Renous N B: Armco Drainage & Metal Products 
of Canada Ltd, supply & erection of prefabricated bldg, RCN Ammunition Depot. 
St Hubert Que: Eagle Ltd, supply & erection of steelox type bldg & construction of 
foundations & outside services, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction 
Ltd, construction ef rifle range bldg, RCHME; Walter J Holsgrove & Sons Ltd, seeding & 
sodding at chapels; T A Andre & Sons Ltd, construction of fire hall & outside services. 
London Ont: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, *construction of railway spur line, No. 27 COD. 
Petawawa Ont: M. Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg & out- 
side services. Trenton Ont: Key Land Services Ltd, landscaping, RCAF Station; The 
Tatham Co Ltd, construction of hangar extensions, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: 
Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for garages, RCAF 
Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of power supply to hangars, RCAF 
Station. Camp Shilo Man: Claydon Co Ltd, installation of water & sewer systems, 
paving & ground improvements. Churchill Man: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of steelox bldgs & access roads, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Vulcan 
Tron & Engineering Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for reconstruction of Minto 
Armoury; Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of guard house, RCAF Station. 
Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall, RCAF Station; 
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Vulcan Iron & Engineering Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for garages, RCAF 
Station. Saskatoon Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of fire hall extension, 
RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of stores bldgs, Sarcee Camp. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: W A Moffatt Co, installation of steel sash windows, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Jobbing Construction Co Ltd, construction of beacon bldg & 
outside services, RCAF Station. Sherbrooke Que: Eugene Marcoux Inc, modification of 
rifle range. Barriefield Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, alterations to mess. Camp Borden 
Ont: Frank’s Contracting Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs. Camp Petawawa Ont: 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, wire reinforcing of trusses for drill halls. Kingston Ont: 
Thos L Grooms Construction Ltd, renovations to Panet House, RMC. Orillia Ont: 
Northland Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to heating system, armoury. Toronto 
Ont: J H Lock & Sons Ltd, installation of air conditioning system, RCCS, Tape Relay 
Centre. Winnipeg Mun: Malcom Construction Co Ltd, construction of range, St Charles; 
Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Dundurn 
Sask: Modern Roofing Co, shingling of bldgs, Military Camp. 


Department of Defence Production 
(July Report) 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf, Otter 
Creek Dock, RCAF Station. Bridgewater N S: Murray & Falconer Ltd, landscaping, 
paving & masonry repairs, armouries. Cornwallis N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, repairs 
to small boat haul-up, HMCS Cornwallis; Parker Bros Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N 8: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, installa- 
tion of sprinkler system in stores bldg, RCN Armament Depot; Cosgrove Bros Ltd, 
interior painting of hangars, RCN Air Station; Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, 
renewal of roofs on bldgs, RCN Armament Depot. Halifax N S: D A Cummings Ltd, 
renewal of roof & alterations to windows, bldg #5, Willow Park. Camp McGivney N B: 
Roland E DeLong, exterior painting of bldgs, No 32 OAD. Chatham N B: G E Carr, 
exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Coverdale N B: Nova Construction Co Ltd, 
drilling, testing & lining of well, HMC Naval Radio Station. Bagotville Que: Edmond 
Lapointe, installation of porches on PMQs, RCAF Station. Quebec Que: Laurent Bedard, 
repainting galvanized roof of Grande Allee Armoury. Ste Foy Que: Alidor Bergeron, 
installation of snow baffles & insulation of attic walls in PMQs. St Hubert Que: Lewis 
Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, reconstruction of asphalt road & concrete hardstand, RCAF 
Station; 'W Collin Enr’g, application of water resistant material on bldgs, RCAF Station; 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg Co, installation of replacement parts in bldg #77, Central Heating 
Plant, RCAF Station. S¢ Sylvestre Que: Mobec Ltd, installation of commercial power 
connection to diesel alternator bus bars on switchboard, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: 
Union des Carrieres & Pavages Ltee, crushing & spreading of gravel at Camp. Ville La 
Salle Que: Canadian Pacific Railway Co, removal of snow from tracks within boundaries 
of Naval Supply Centre for 1956-1957 season; Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of lighting, 
Naval Supply Depot. Aylmer Ont: G F McCormick, construction of roads, walks & 
parking areas in PMQs, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Joseph Downey & Son, interior 
painting of Fort Henry School, Fort Henry Heights. Clinton Ont: Lavis Contracting 
Co Ltd, replacement of sidewalks, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Bews & Friendship, 
repairs to retaining wall, “B” Block, No 5 Personnel Depot, Artillery Park. Ottawa Ont: 
Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of road, #26 Works Co, RCE. Trenton Ont: 
Willard & Bluj, interior painting of hangars, RCAF Station. Chater Man: McDowell & 
Doke Ltd, application of insulated built-up roof on hangar & lean-tos, RCAF Unit. 
Gimli Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to taxi strip, RCAF Station. Rivers 
Man: Ace Floor Co, refinishing of floors in PMQs, CJATC Camp. Winnipeg Man: 
Bowyer-Boag Ltd, supply & installation of heating equipment, Minto Armouries; 
Dominion Sound Equipment Ltd, installation of tile ceiling, Minto Armouries; Aetna 
Roofing Co Ltd, repairs to roof, Minto Armouries; Western Asbestos Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of steel acoustical ceiling, Minto Armouries; Motor Coach Industries Ltd, instal- 
lation of aluminum windows in Minto Armouries. Calgary Alta: Muri Paving & Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of swimming pool, RCAF, Lincoln Park; Standard Gravel 
& Surfacing of Canada Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Claresholm 
Alta: Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, repainting of bldgs, RCAF Station. Comoz B C: A & B 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of sludge drying beds at sewage disposal plant, RCAF 
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Station; Barr & Anderson Ltd, installation of fire protection system, #7 hangar, RCAF 
Station. Fort Nelson B C: Bruce Rome Ltd, hauling, spreading & stockpiling of gravel, 
#2 CMU Project, RCAF Station. Victoria B C: W H Johnston, exterior painting of 
bldgs, Work Point Barracks. Whitehorse Y T: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co Ltd, 
installation of heating controls, RCAF Station. 


(August Report) 


Torbay Nfld: Rayner Construction Ltd, repairs to parking areas & tarmac, RCAF 
Station. Bedford Basin N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, spraying of brush in areas of Joint 
Services Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Fred Cleveland, interior painting of bldg #12, 
HMCS Cornwallis; Fred Cleveland, interior painting of 30 units, HMCS Cornwallis; 
R J Frosst & Co, exterior painting of 15 bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; R J Frosst & Co, 
exterior painting of 17 bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; T Hogan & Co Ltd, retubing of boilers, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: John R Rose, interior painting & sanding of floors, 
RCN Air Station; R J Frosst & Co, interior painting, sanding «& refinishing of floors of 
23 units, RCN Air Station. Greenwood N S: Kentville’s Hardware Store Ltd, replace- 
ment of main hangar roof, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Canada Gunite Co Ltd, water- 
proofing of exterior walls of bldg #9, Willow Park; Alex L Grant, exterior painting of 
bldgs, HMC Dockyard. Camp McGivney N B: Standish Bros Reg’d, weed & brush 
control in Magazine area, #32 OAD. Fredericton N B: Maritime Waterproofing & 
Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to exterior of armoury. Joliette Que: A Ayotte Ltd, instal- 
lation of heating system in armoury. Lac St Denis Que: Creaghan & Archibald Ltd, 
repairs to walls of Operations Bldg, RCAF Station, Morin Heights. St Hubert Que: 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, construction of asphalt pavement, RCAF Station. 
St Sylvestre Que: Moto-Culture Moderne Enr, landscaping, RCAF Station; Moto-Culture 
Moderne Enr, landscaping, RCAF Station. Barrefield Ont: Ambassador Mfg Co, instal- 
lation of garage doors, bldg #15, RCSS, Vimy Military Camp. Camp Borden Ont: 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, overhaul of transformers, #24 Works Coy, 
RCE; Sargent Roofing Co, repairs to hangar roofs, RCAF Station; St Clair House 
Wrecking Co, removal of bldg & restoration of site, RCAF Station. Cedar Springs Ont: 
D J Tarry, repairs to rifle range. Chatham Ont: D J Tarry, painting & repairs at armoury. 
Dunnville Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & fire protection 
equipment, RCAF Station. Falconbridge Ont: Willard & Bluj, painting exterior of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: L A Oliver, construction of prefabricated generator bldg, 
Great Lakes Training Centre, HMCS Star. Kingston Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, 
repairing & repointing of bldgs, RCASC. Leitram Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, 
paving & installation of gutters, #26 Works Coy, RCE. Niagara Falls Ont: Robin Stewart 
Construction Ltd, repairs & painting at Arena Armoury. North Bay Ont: Bay Window 
Cleaners, cleaning of windows, RCAF Station; Stradwick Brown Ltd, repairs to shower 
rooms, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, interior painting of classrooms, bldg #51, 
Dependents School, RCAF Station; Willard & Bluj, repainting interior of Central Heat- 
ing Plant, RCAF Station. Rockchffe Ont: Ottawa Valley Pump Service, alterations to 
fuel compounds, RCAF Station. Sarnia Ont: D J Tarry, repairs to armoury. Trenton 
Ont: Canada Barrels & Kegs Ltd, replacement of water tank at Mountain View Detach- 
ment, #6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; Johnson Temperature Regulating Co, installa- 
tion of heat control system in bldgs, RCAF Station; H J McFarland Construction Co 
Ltd, repair & resurfacing of roads, Mountain View #6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; 
Richards Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to hangar doors, RCAF Station; Steel Co of 
Canada Ltd, installation of chain link fence, #6 Repair Depot, RCAF Station; Willard 
& Bluj, interior redecoration of Breadner School Bldg #108 «& refinishing of floor in 
Auditorium, RCAF Station. MacDonald Man: Western Asbestos Ltd, installation of 
acoustic tile in theatre bldg, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Canadian Brown Steel Tank 
Co Ltd, fabrication & installation of landing swing & platform at CJATC. Winnipeg 
Man: E F Drew & Co Ltd, supply & installation of chemical feed equipment for feed- 
water treatment system in Central Heating Plant, Fort Osborne Barracks. Dundurn 
Sask: Modern Roofing Co, shingling of roofs on bldgs, Dundurn Military Camp; Cana- 
dian National Railways, construction of railway spur to Transit Bldg, New Magazine 
Area, Dundurn Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: Redi-Mix Ltd, repairs to hangar aprons, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, laying of asphalt 
roads, South Camp, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park; Revelstoke Sawmill Co Ltd, fabrica- 
tion of window frames, RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Ralston Alta: D Holden, painting 
of transport garage & Community Centre Bldg, Experimental Station. Esquimalt BC: 
Farmer Construction Ltd, alterations to bldgs, HMC Dockyard; Parfitt Construction Co 
Ltd, replacement of treads & risers on stairway, HMCS Naden. Masset B C: Jarvis 
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: : : ; ; 3 ; IBC: 
Electric Co, installation of diesel electric set, Naval Radio Station. Port Edwar 
Mitchell & Currie Ltd, repairs to access road, Naval Radio Station. _Vancowver BaGe 
Smith & Co, re-roofing of bldg, RCE, Jericho Beach. Victoria B C: Victoria Paving Co, 
resurfacing of roads, Mary Hill Fort. 


National Harbours Board 


Quebec Que: Marine Industries Ltd, hydraulic fill of area at oil wharf, Wolfe’s Cove. 
Three Rivers Que: Tellier & Groleau, repairs to inner face, Cap de la Madeleine Wharf. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Geo Cashman Ltd, construction of compressed air line, Montreal Road 
Laboratories. Springhill Ont: A Bruce Benson Ltd, construction of meteor observatory. 
Uplands Ont: A Bruce Benson, construction of instrumentation bldg. 


Department of National Revenue 


Stephenville Nfld: Saunders, Howell & Co Ltd, construction of residence, Harmon 
Field. Crystal City Man: Bronson Bros Ltd, construction of Customs-Excise bldg & alter- 
ations to existing bldg. Big Beaver Sask: Pals Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Customs-Excise bldg & alterations to existing bldg. Oungre Sask: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of Customs-Excise bldg & alterations to existing bldg. West Poplar 
River Sask: Pals Construction Co Ltd, construction of Customs-Excise residence bldg. 
Snag Creek Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of Customs-Excise residence bldg. 


Department of Public Works 


Clifton P E I: Edward MacCallum, construction of retaining wall. Prince Edward 
Island National Park P E I: Matheson & MacMillan Ltd, asphaltic surface treatment— 
North Rustico to Cavendish. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Modern Con- 
struction Ltd, grading, base course .& seal coating of road & construction of MacKenzie 
River Bridge & culverts; Modern Construction Ltd, grading, base course & seal coating 
of road & construction of culverts. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Jttle Judique Ponds N S: MacDonald & Maclsaac, construction of ell on 
breakwater. Pzctou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *repairs to tug Canso. Roseway N S: 
Mosher & Rawding, breakwater repairs. Seal Harbour N 8S: Lincoln Construction Co 
Ltd, breakwater repairs. South Bar (Sydney Harbour) N S: Campbell & Melsaac, break- 
water extension & groyne. Southwest Port Mouton N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, con- 
struction of skidway. Townsend’s Harbour N S: L G Rawding Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of breakwater. Caraquet N B: Comeau & Savoie, harbour improvements 
(dredging & cribwork). Ste Croix N B: John Flood & Sons Ltd, construction of customs 
& immigration bldg. Bonaventure Que: Fortunat Bernard, wharf improvements. Hospital 
Bay Que: Fred Landry, improvements to fishing harbour. Hull Que: The Bird-Archer 
Co Ltd, installation of chemical feed equipment, Printing Bureau. Mont Louis Que: 
Charles & Wilfrid Verreault, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: A Faustin Co Ltd, supply & 
installation of revolving door, Postal Station “B”; Allied Building Services Ltd, interior 
cleaning, Customs Examining Warehouse. Pointe Claire Que: A N Bail Co Ltd, con- 
struction of research laboratory for Pulp & Paper Institute of Canada. Port Alfred Que: 
La Cie D’Entrepreneur en Construction Ltee, construction of federal bldg. Port Daniel 
Que: George K Steele, protection works. Rimouski Que: Leopold Tremblay, wharf repairs 
& improvements to lighting system. Trois Pistoles Que: Joseph Rioux, widening of wharf 
approach. Almonte Ont: Joseph Alfred Larose, re-decoration & new postal counter & 
sereenline, Post Office. Arnprior Ont: James Landscaping Co, landscaping at Civil 
Defence College; M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of foundations under No 8 bldg, 
Control Centre, Canadian Civil Defence College. Batawa Ont: The Tatham Co Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Goderich Ont: Sandy Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to 
harbour works (mooring wharf). London Ont: Burch Electric Ltd, improvements to 
lighting system in Garvey Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to fence 
on Wellington St side of Parliament Hill; Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning 
of interior etc, Kent-Albert Bldg; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Forest Products Laboratory on Montreal Road; Edge Ltd, installation of water services, 
Central Experimental Farm. Sarnia Ont: Ro W McKay Construction, construction of 
federal bldg. Whitby Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improve- 
ments. Headingley Man: Walter Bergman Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Roblin Man: Walter Bergman Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
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Ile a La Grosse Sask: Olaf Lidfors, construction of RCMP bldgs. Saskatoon Sask: 
Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of laboratories. Banff National Park Alta: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Bow River Bridge & CPR overpass at Mile 14.3, 
Trans-Canada Highway; New West Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course 
& prime coat—mile 22 to mile 28, Banff-Jasper Highway; Mannix Ltd & Ludwig Con- 
struction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime coat—mile 28 to mile 34, Banff- 
Jasper Highway; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, bituminous stabilized base 
course, mile 0-14.2 & Minnewanka Entrance Road to Banff Townsite. Innisfail Alta: 
Alexander Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Jasper National Park Alta: 
Remington Construction Co Ltd, construction of bridges over Helen Creek, Mosquito 
Creek & No-See-Um Creek; Western Construction & Lumber Co Ltd, construction of 
bridges at Beauty Creek & Poboktan Creek, Banff-Jasper Highway. Alert Bay B C: 
Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of boat harbour. Campbell River, Quathiaski 
Cove & Gow’s Landing B C: F Gagne & Son Construction Ltd, float repairs. Esquimalt 
BC: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of office bldg. Haney B C: Fraser River 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Kootenay National Park B C: Assiniboia Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime coat—mile 50 to mile 56.4, Banff- 
Windermere Highway; Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & 
prime coat—mile 37 to mile 44, Banff-Windermere Highway; Premier Construction Co 
Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime coat—mile 44 to mile 50, Banff-Windermere 
Highway; Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base course—mile 32 to 
mile 37, Banff-Windermere Highway. New Westminster B C: Fraser River Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, repairs to pier, New Westminster Railway Bridge. Prince Rupert B C: Greer & 
Bridden Ltd, painting & repairs to public bldg. Qualcwm Beach B C: Qualicum Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Steveston B C: Fraser 
River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of floats. Vancouver B C: Modern Building 
Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning interior of new customs bldg; Ben’s Plumbing 
& Heating Ltd, installation of ventilation system in main bldg, Shaughnessy Hospital. 
Victoria B C: Hume & Rumble Ltd, rewiring & electrical modernization, Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory. Fort Smith N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, addition 
& alterations to Administration Bldg; Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of frame 
bldgs. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Rayner Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Dorval Que: Williams & Williams (Eastern) Ltd, erection of curtain walls for Air Terminal 
Bldg, Airport. Little Metis Que: Andre Rousseau, construction of dwelling. Mountain 
View Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additional development at aerodrome. 
Sioux Lookout Ont: S Flostrand, construction of dwellings & related work at airport. 
North Battleford Sask: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, additional development at air- 
port. Dalroy Alta: A C Border & Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg & related 
work at airport. Aklavik N W T:; Aklavik Constructors, airport development. 


John Hancox, Ontario Federation Secretary, Dies 
Prominent Halifax Unionist Also Passes 


John Thomas Hancox, Secretary of the Ontario Provincial Federation of Labour, died 
in Hamilton on September 13. At the time of his death he was serving his fourth consecu- 
tive term as OPFL Secretary. 

Born in England, he came to Canada at an early age and had lived in Hamilton for 
the past 40 years. 

A member of the Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Associa- 
tion, he was President of his local, the first President of the Hamilton Building Trades 
Council, and a past president of the Hamilton and District Trades and Labour Council. 

He was also a member of the apprenticeship board of the building trades in Hamilton, 
had served as an alderman there, and was a member of the Hamilton Housing Authority, 
the Hamilton Council of Community Services and the Hamilton Hospital Associates. 


A trade unionist prominent on the Halifax labour scene has also died. James Wood, 
a former President of the Halifax District Trades and Labour Council, died October 16 
at the age of 75 years. For many years he had been President of his local of the Boiler- 
makers union. 
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Working Conditions of Office Employees 


Marked increase in proportion of office workers granted paid vacations 
of 3 weeks or more: more than 10 per cent can now qualify for a 3-week 
vacation after 10 or fewer years’ service; 13 per cent can get 4 weeks 


The most noteworthy fact established by 
the survey of working conditions of office 
employees in manufacturing at April 1, 
1956, is the marked increase in the propor- 
tion of employees granted a paid vacation 
of three weeks or more. 


More than 10 per cent of the office 
workers covered by the accompanying 
table can now qualify for a three-week 
vacation after service of ten years or less, 
whereas a year earlier just over half this 
proportion could qualify after that length 
of service. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN CANADIAN 


MANUFACTURING 
Percentage of Office Employees 
April 1, April 1, April 1, April 1, 
1956 1955 1954 1953 
Standard Weekly Hours 
12-5 12-0 11-9 9-9 
9-4 9-9 9-1 9-5 
40-8 38-2 34-9 30-1 
9-6 12-0 15-0 19-1 
21-2 20-0 21-0 21-2 
6-5 7:9 8-1 10:2 
Eimployees.onsa-5-day week (1) ...ccsc0 ccc ses me ttine veel oneimane ce 90-9 89-1 88-5 84-1 
Paid Statutory Holidays 
Employees in establishments reporting paid statutory holidays.... 99-0 99-1 98-9 99-5 
Employees in establishments where the following number of statu- 
tory holidays are paid for: 
M60: Gai biace, SoathaSasteec cistern See onal ere ner eee 4.2 6-8 6°5 6-9 
Ai Ses 9-7 10-7 11-4 12-2 
Boao: 60-8 61-1 61-0 57-4 
ON oe 17-5 14-9 13-6 16-1 
More then 9..... 6-8 5-6 6-4 6-9 
Vacations with Pay 
Employees in establishments reporting one week or more with pay 
atter: levearor- less ive aacrvenonatien nathan s Peete eee eee 100-0 100-0 99-8 99-7 
Employees in establishments reporting two weeks with pay....... 98-7 98-6 96-0 97-7 
After: 1 year or less 90-1 89-3 7-0 88-5 
DV OBIS iss iacseaiea ae, « aleVoledOaioaisiiteteleneraliots oh ero teae 5-2 5-3 5-0 4-6 
SIV EATS asiestee aiid oreltte deyeteie's dlelclavaieehe can ek Ome heer oa) 1-0 8 “7 
BIVOATS. liye ec sisinw eactersieers oele wd crepes oe iteen gre oe 2-0 1:3 1-6 1-9 
Other sa scive eects baleen Aaleivccos tele Ono Re ee eee 5 1-7 1-6 2-0 
Employees in establishments reporting three weeks with pay...... 71-9 69-4 63-8 60-6 
After: 10 years or less 10-3 5-4 5:4 4-0 
51-3 51-0 43-4 32-1 
5-5 6-7 7-2 14-5 
4-8 6:3 7:8 10-0 
Employees in establishments reporting four weeks with pay....... 12-9 7:6 5-5 4-4 
OSS) ORIN go) DOR COBTOOR oR OOO Ta TAC EOE Shon ee. 9-1 6-1 4-2 3-2 
OCH GR crc acertartn cctrcausidenceatoissisk eid Oo ore rear Re 3°8 1:5 1:3 1-2 
Pension and Insurance Plans 
Empleyees in establishments reporting: 
Pension planiwars sasiirrae serene Chate.ccissateceni 78-4 74-4 71-7 64-3 
Group life insurance 90-5 90-1 S784 | aneaeereene 
Insurance plan providing cash compensation for wage loss due to 
UC Br ene a SEE CORCER CE LORI ee ne ae 58-4 58-6 59° Oull aerate asa 
Group Hospital—Medical Insurance Plans 
Employees in establishments reporting: 
ELOsplLaleZa tion, Hangancee ee pecan ochre Mo ee Eee ee (2) 91-1 Qe Ds sects casted: 
Sureicalibetic tite, enn vse ecnwancaa ovoraia tac acre ee een Dane (2) 90-0 STD isle ver soe 
Physicians /Services 1m DOspitallesyes sian scaccteenen Gnaeen tee (2) 73-8 GON ee eee 
Physicians’ home and office calls............0cpcceccucceceees (2) 48-2 Al Sil Caen eeroeeins 
Major medical (catastrophe insurance)...............c0eeeeeee (Bye Ee Wesncarermnaince: cnilatelrorarer eras toga ereters teteteae etter 


(1) Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate schedules of 5 and 53 days. 


(2) Not yet available. 
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While the number of employees who 
ean qualify for vacations of four weeks is 
only 13 per cent, this is a marked increase 
over the 7-6 per cent who were reported 
in this category in 1955. 

Just under 63 per cent of these workers 
are on a standard work-week of 374 hours 
or less, compared with 60 per cent a year 
earlier and with 50 per cent in April 1953. 
The five-day work-week is the schedule of 
approximately 90 per cent of office 
employees. 

The majority (61 per cent) of white-collar 
workers is in establishments which pay for 
eight statutory holidays, but almost a 
quarter of the total number are paid for 
nine or more such holidays. 


For some time past, various welfare 
provisions such as pensions, group life 
insurance and health benefit plans have 
been available to most office workers. At 
present, 78 per cent of the employees 
covered by the survey are in firms which 
have pension plans and 90 per cent are 
protected by, or are eligible to come under, 
the terms of group life insurance plans. 


In the course of the 1956 survey, con- 
siderable information has been collected in 
regard to the details of various health 
benefit plans available to employees, This 
material is being studied and the results 
will be published in the Lasour GaAzErTE 
when the analysis has been completed. 


Coverage of Annual Working Conditions Survey 


The annual survey of working conditions 
carried out by the Economics and Research 
Branch in April of each year covers about 
6,200 manufacturing establishments, most 
of which have 15 or more employees. 
These establishments constitute 85 per cent 
of those to which questionnaires were sent. 
In 1956, office employees of reporting 
plants numbered 205,000. Together with 
the 800,000 plant workers covered by the 
survey, this represents approximately two- 
thirds of the total labour force employed 
in manufacturing. 

Provincial breakdowns of the information 
contained in this article will be available 
in tabular form shortly and may be 
obtained on request from the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, September 1956* 


There was little change in the number 
of work stoppages in existence during 
September compared with August but in 
both months the total was above average 
with a substantial number of disputes 
involving small bargaining units. While 
the total number of workers involved was 
also about the same in each month, the 
time loss in September was somewhat 
higher. 

About 40 per cent of the idleness in the 
month under review was caused by four 
disputes involving: textile factory workers 
at Montmagny and at St. Jéréme, Que., 
electrical apparatus factory workers at 
Brockville, Ont., and ready-mix concrete 
drivers and warehousemen at Toronto. 

Preliminary figures for September 1956 
show a total of 48 strikes and lockouts in 
existence, involving 14,069 workers, with a 
time loss of 111,200 man-working days, 
compared with 52 strikes and lockouts in 
August 1956, with 13,463 workers involved 
and a loss of 87,710 days. In September 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book. 


1955 there were 34 strikes and lockouts, 
23,176 workers involved and a loss of 
214,090 days. 


For the first nine months of 1956, 
preliminary figures show a total of 191 
strikes and lockouts, with 79,317 workers 
involved and a loss of 1,071,075 days. In 
the same period in 1955 there were 130 
strikes and lockouts, 52,530 workers in- 
volved and a loss of 771,075 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
September 1956 was 0-13 per cent of the 
estimated working time; August 1956, 0-10 
per cent; September 1955, 0:24 per cent; 
the first nime months of 1956, 0°13 per 
cent; and the first nine months of 1955, 
0-10 per cent. 

The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 32 of the 48 stoppages in exist- 
ence during September. Of the other 
disputes, five arose over causes affecting 
conditions of work, five over suspensions 
and layoffs, four over union questions and 
two over reduced wages. 
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Of the 48 stoppages in existence during 
September, five were settled in favour of 
the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, nine were compromise settle- 
ments and one was indefinite in result, 
work being resumed pending final settle- 
ment. At the end of the month 31 disputes 
were still in existence. 


(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 30, 1946; women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal on 
February 23, 1954; lumber mill workers at 
Saint John, N.B., on May 26, 1955; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real on April 20, 1955.) 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government 
publications of the countries concerned or 
from the International Labour Office Year 
Book of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 


pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland beginning in July 1956 was 152; 
and 14 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 166 
during the month. In all stoppages of 
work in progress, 58,400 workers were 
involved and a time loss of 286,000 days 
caused. 

Of the 152 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work that began in July, 16, directly 
involving 4,200 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 57, 
directly involving 5,200 workers, over 
other wage questions; three, directly in- 
volving 500 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 10, directly involving 36,600 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 64, directly involving 4,700 workers, 
over other questions respecting working 
arrangements; and two, directly involving 
500 workers, were in support of workers 
involved in other disputes. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for August 1956 show 
350 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 125,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 3,200,000 days. 
Corresponding figures for July 1956 were 
400 ‘stoppages, 620,000 workers and a loss 
of 138,600,000 days. 


Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, October 1956 

The consumer price index (1949—100) 
advanced 0:7 per cent from 119-0 to 119-8 
between September and October 1956. A 
year ago, the index stood at 116-9. 

A 1:6-per-cent increase in the food series 
accounted for most of the change in the 
total index; other component groups moved 
higher by 0:1 to 0°5 per cent. 

Foods rose from 115°:5 to 117-4 as 
moderate price increases were reported for 
a considerable number of items: most 
canned goods, imported fresh fruits, cereal 
products, fats, coffee, pork, canned salmon, 
and chocolate bars. Tomatoes and lettuce 
were the only foods to show substantial 
increases. Lower prices were recorded for 
other fresh vegetables, eggs, and apples. 


*See Tables F-1 and F-2 at back of book. 
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The shelter index advanced from 133-1 
to 133-3 due to small increases in both the 
rent and home-ownership components. 
Slight increases in footwear, women’s wear 
and piece goods more than offset decreases 
for men’s and children’s wear and the 
clothing index advanced fractionally from 
108-4 to 108-5. An increase in the house- 
hold operation index from 117-1 to 117-7 
occurred as a result of advances for coal, 
furniture, floor coverings, most utensils and 
equipment, and a number of household 
supples. Higher fees for dentists, doctors 
and optical care, and increased rates for 
prepaid health care in British Columbia, 
were mainly responsible for an increase in 
the other commodities and services index 
from 121-4 to 121-6. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 113-5; shelter 130-2, clothing 107°8, 
hoursehold operation 116-1, and other 
commodities and services 118-1. 


pay 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FROM JANUARY 1951 


Under 1949= 100 


Index 1949=100 


1951 1952 1953 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1956 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
lower in the six eastern regional cities and 
higher in the four western cities between 
August and September. Changes in the 
food indexes accounted for most of the 
changes in the total indexes in each of the 
ten cities. 

Decreases in the total indexes ranged 
from -08 per cent in Montreal to 2-6 per 
cent in St. John’s; increases from 0-4 per 
cent in Winnipeg to 0:8 in Vancouver. 
Changes in the food indexes ranged from 
a decrease of 7:8 per cent in St. John’s to 
Vancouver’s increase of 1-6 per cent. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: St. John’s —2-9 to 107-3*; 
Saint John —0-7 to 119-6; Halifax —0.4 
to 117-2; Ottawa -40-4 to 120-0; Toronto 
—0-3 to 121-:7; Montreal —0-1 to 118-8; 
Vancouver +0:9 to 120:5; Edmonton- 
Calgary -+-0-7 to 116-8; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0-6 to 116-8; Winnipeg +0-5 to 117-5. 


Wholesale Prices, September 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) advanced to 227-4 in 
September from 227-0 in the preceding 
month and 220-9 in the corresponding 


*On base June 1951=100. 
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1955 1956 1957 


month last year. Four of the eight com- 
ponent groups advanced over August and 
four receded. 

Tron and its products registered the 
largest gain, moving up 1-5 per cent to 
247-5 from 243-8. Both animal products 
and fibres, textiles and textile products 
advanced 1 per cent to 236°3 and 232:5, 
respectively. Price increases in coke, coal 
and plate glass moved non-metallic 
minerals up 0-6 per cent to 181.3. 

Vegetable products showed the largest 
decline of 1-3 per cent to 196-1. Chemicals 
and allied products dropped 0°6 per cent 
to 179.9. Decreases in fir lumber, news- 
print, wood pulp, and cedar shingles moved 
wood products and paper down 0:4 per 
cent to 302-5. Non-ferrous metals fell 0:1 
per cent to 195.2. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
recorded a further seasonal decline between 
August and September, falling 2:1 per cent 
to 209-8 from 214-4. Field products 
dropped 6-3 per cent to 160-3 from 171-1, 
due mainly to lower prices for potatoes 
and lesser declines in flax. A fractional 
advance in the animal products index to 
259-3 from 257-6 reflected offsetting price 
movements within the group. 

Prices were higher on balance in the East, 
where increases for cheesemilk, calves, hogs 
and butterfat outweighed losses for poultry, 
lambs, steers and eggs, while in the West, 
quotations were generally higher for live- 
stock, eggs and wool. 
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The index of residential building 
material prices (1935-39=100) moved down 
fractionally to 293-3 from 293-8 in August. 
Lower quotations for some lumber items, 
notably structural lumber, were largely 
offset by scattered minor increases for 
millwork and steel component items. 


The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) remained un- 
changed at 129°3. Offsetting price changes 
were scattered throughout the index, with 
increases in plumbing and heating, and 


hardtwates and declines in the tile and 
lumber group. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1956 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) reached its highest level in 
mid-September, advancing 0°3 per cent to 
117-1 from the mid-August figure of 116-8. 
In mid-September 1955 it stood at 114-9. 

The index climbed steadily from 114-6 
in mid-February to 117-0 in mid-July, 
dropped to 116-8 in mid-August, and has 
now risen to its highest point ever. 


Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication 
desired and the month in which it was 
listed in the Lasour Gazertnp. 


List No. 99. 
Accidents 


1. IturNnots. DEPARTMENT OF LAsor. 
Work Injury Frequency Rates in Illinois, 
1954, and Compensable Work Injury Rates 
m Illinois, 1955. Springfield, 1956. Pp. 14. 


2. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
mm Coal Mines. Second 


Safety 
Item on the 


Agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 130. 

At head of title: Report 2. International 
Labour Organization. Coal Mines Com- 
mittee. 6th session, Istanbul, 1956. 


This report analyzes the principal causes 
of accidents in coal mines and suggests some 
ways of preventing accidents. 


Automation 


3. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
Keeping Pace with Automation; Practical 
Guides for the Company Executive. New 
York, 1956. Pp. 136. 


This report was prepared from material 
presented at an AMA conference on auto- 
mation held in New York City, October 10- 
12, 1955. The experiences of the following 
four companies are included: Stromberg- 
Carlson Division, General Dynamics Corpora- 
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tion, the Carborundum Company, the Dixie 
Cup Company, and the Minute Maid Cor- 
poration. 


4, FrrEpDMANN, Georces. _Industrial 
Society; the Emergence of the Human 
Problems of Automation (Problémes 
humains du machinisme industriel). Edited 
and with an introduction, by Harold L. 
Sheppard. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1955. 
Pp. 436. 

A study of the various aspects of mech- 


anization in industry and its effect on the 
worker. 


5. Levin, Howarp 8S. Office Work and 
Automation. New York, Wiley, 1956. 
Ppm2de: 

Shows how automation in the office can 


remove routine tasks from the workers and 
transfer them to machines. 


6. MacmILLtAn, Ropert HucH. Automa- 
toon, Friend or Foe? Cambridge, Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1956. Pp. 100. 

Based on talks given on the Third 
Program of the B.B.C. under the titles 
“Automatic Control” and “Automatic Produc- 
tion”. A general introduction to the subject. 


7. SYMPOSIUM ON ELECTRONICS AND AUTO- 
MATIC PropucTION, SAN Francisco, 1955. 
Proceedings. Jointly sponsored by National 
Industrial Conference Board and Stanford 
Research Institute. Menlo Park, Cal.? 
Stanford Research Institute? 1956? 1 
Volume (various pagings). 

Symposium held August 22 and 23, 1955. 


Contents: Some Reflections on Automa- — 
tion, by L. M. K. Boelter. Outlook for 
Automation, by Dean E. Wooldridge. Auto- 
mation and the logistics of National Defense, 
by Frederick R. Furth. Automation in the 
Automotive Industry, by Robert T. Keller. 


Automation in the Steel Industry, by W. K. 
Scott. Automation in the Chemical Indus- 
try, by V. F. Hanson. Automation in the 
electronics industry, by Loren F. Jones. 
Automation in Business Statistics, by Fred- 
erick K. Leisch. Automation in Insurance, 
by Malvin E. Davis. Electronics in Indus- 
trial Management, by M. E. Salveson. News 
Magazine Publishing and the New Tech- 
nology, by Nathaniel Bishop. Automatic 
Production and the Small Business Man, by 
Paul B. Wishart. Economic and Social 
Implications, a Panel Discussion. 


8. Woottarp, Frank G. Principles of 
Mass and Flow Production. London, Pub- 
lished for Mechanical Handling by Iliffe, 
1954. Pp. 195. 

The author has had about 30 years’ experi- 
ence in mass and production flow engineering. 
He traces the history of assembly line tech- 
niques and sets forth 18 basic principles 
which relate to the setting up of a flow 
production plant. 


Collective Bargaining 


9. Int1No1s. Uwntversity. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Griev- 
ance Mediation under Collectwve Bargain- 
ing, by William H. McPherson. Urbana, 
1956. Pp. 200-212. 

“The purpose of this article is to suggest 
that both theory and experience indicate 
that management and labor would benefit if 
more American labor agreements provided 
for mediation as a next-to-last step prior to 
arbitration in grievance procedure.” 


10. USS. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Collective Bargaining Activity in 1956; a 
Timetable of Expiration, Reopening, and 


Wage Adjustment Provisions of Major 
Agreements. Washington, 1956. Pp. 13. 
“This, study indicates the timing and 


volume of collective bargaining activity 
which may be anticipated in 1956.” 


11. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Collective Bargaining Clauses: Layoff, 
Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 53. 

“This bulletin presents illustrations of a 
variety of layoff, work-sharing and _ re- 
employment clauses found in recent union 
agreements.” é 


Economic Conditions 


12. GreAT BRITAIN, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. Economic Survey, 19856. 
London, H.M:S.0., 1956. Pp. 48. 


13. TwentietH Century Funp. America’s 
Needs and Resources: a New Survey, by 
J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates. New 
York, 1955. Pp. 1148. 

“This volume is a...comprehensive survey 
of the demands and needs, the resources and 
capacities of the American economy.” 
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Education 
14. CANADA. Burnavu or _ STArTIsTICs. 
Report of Conference on Statistics of 


Higher Education, 1955, held at the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, 
November 29-December 1. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 48. 

The conference discussed how the Bureau 


of Statistics can improve its service to 
higher education. 


15. LercHpopy, Greratp B. Methods of 
Teaching Industrial Subjects. Albany, 
Delmar Publishers. c1946. Pp. 178. 

Discusses the methods which a teacher of 


industrial subjects must learn to use in order 
to teach others successfully. 


India 


16. Inp1A. Mrnistry or INFORMATION 
AND Broapcastine. Second Five Year 
Plan; the Framework. New Delhi, Publi- 
cations Division, Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, 1955. Pp. 175. 

Outlines the objectives of the second five- 


year plan in India which began on April 1, 
1956. 


17. Inp1A. PLANNING Commission. Second 
Five Year Plan; a Draft Outline. New 
Delhi, 1956. Pp. 196. 

The second five-year plan has four main 
objectives: 

1. a sizeable increase in national income 
so as to raise the standard of living 
in India; 

2. the development of basic and heavy in- 
dustries; 


3. the development of employment oppor- 
tunities; and 


4. the more even distribution of income. 


18. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 
Inpia Brancw. Recent Developments in 
Certain Aspects of Indian Economy. New 
Delhi, 1956. Pp. 50. 

Contents: Labour Legislation in India, 
1953-54. The Employment Situation in 
India and the Role of National Employment 
Service. Land Reforms in India, 1947-54. 
Cottage and Small-Scale Industries in 
India’s Economie Development. 


Industrial Health 


19. Great Brivarn. Lonpon Transport 
Executive. Health wm Industry; a Con- 
tribution to the Study of Sickness Absence ; 
Experience in London Transport. London, 
Published on behalf of the London Trans- 
port Executive by Butterworth, 1956. 
Powel dita 

Gives information and statistics concern- 
ing employees of the London Transport 
Executive who were absent because of sick- 
ness between the years 1949 and 1952. 
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20. MAcHANIK, GERALD. Occupational 
Hazards and Health. Pretoria, Workmen’s 
Compensation Commissioner, 1956. Pp. 144. 

The author, who is Senior Medical Officer 
(Industrial Health) to the South African 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner, has 
written a general book on industrial health. 


Industrial Relations 


21. INpusTRIAL ReLatTions INSTITUTE, 
University or Wisconsin, 1955. Trends 
in Labor-Management Relations. Madison, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion, c1956. Pp. 174. 

Contents: An Address by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell. Legal and Prac- 
tical Implications of the AFL-CIO Merger. 
Collective Bargaining, Mediation and Arbi- 
tration. The Taft-Hartley Act. Union 
Security and Right-to-Work Laws. Federal- 
State Jurisdiction over Labor-Management 
Relations. Social Legislation. 


22. InLINoIs. UNIvERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
Laspork AND INDUSTRIAL ReELATIONS. Man- 
agement and Industrial Relations in Post- 
war Japan, by Solomon B. Levine. Urbana, 
1956. Pp. 57-75. 

The author points out that management 
in Japan was often paternalistic. Labour 
organization is successful in large factories 
but not so successful in small business. 


Industrial Peace 
Allahabad, Kitab 


23. Srivastava, K. N. 
and Labour in India. 
Mahal, 1954. Pp. 499. 


A comprehensive study of the working 
classes in India. 


International Labour Organization 


24. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
General Report prepared for Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee. First item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1955. 2 Volumes. 


At head of title: Report 1, Item 1(a) 
and (b)—Item l(c). International Labour 
Organization. Building, Civil Engineering 
and Public Works Committee. 5th session, 
Geneva, 1956. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Effect given to the Con- 
clusions of the Previous Sessions. Pt. 2. 
Recent Events and Developments in the 
Construction Industry. 

Part 1 gives a résumé of the replies 
received from governments concerning action 
on resolutions adopted by the Building, 
Civil Engineering and Public Works Com- 
mittee at previous sessions. It also describes 
the action taken by the Governing Body 
and by the International Labour Office. 

Part 2 reviews the situation of the con- 
struction industry since the Committee’s 4th 
session, October-November, 1953. 
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25. InTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
General Report prepared for the Coal 
Mines Committee. First item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1955-1956. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 1. Item l(a) 
and (b)—Item 1(c). International Labour 
Organization. Coal Mines Committee. 6th 
session, Istanbul, 1956. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Effect given to the Con- 
clusions of the Previous Sessions. Pt. 2. 
Recent Events and Developments in the 
Coal Mining Industry. 


Part 1 deals with the measures taken in 
the various countries to carry out the con- 
clusions of the previous sessions of the Coal 
Mines Committee. It also tells what the 
Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office and the International Labour Office 
have done in preparing studies and making 
inquiries. The second part describes the 
situation in the coal mining industry since 
the fifth session in 1953. 


26. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. Inter- 
national Labour Organization; Workers, 
Employers, Governments. Geneva, 1955. 
Pp. 64. 


Describes briefly the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Buiupinc, Crvi, ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC 
Worxs Committers. Summary Record of 
the Fourth Session, Geneva, October- 
November 1953. Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1955. Pp. 74. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


28. NatronaL Lasor Service. Your Rights 
under State and Local Fair Employment 
Practice Laws. New York, 1956. Pp. 32. 

Among other things this pamphlet tells 
how to file a Fair Employment Practices 
complaint, and analyses state fair employ- 
ment practice laws of 15 states. 


29. NavTionaAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
The Employment Act, Past and Future; 
a Tenth Annwersary Symposium. Con- 
tributors: Statements, James E. Murray 
and others; Essays, William J. Fellner and 
others; Edited by Gerhard Colm. Pp. 208. 


This book contains: 1. Letters from 
President Eisenhower and from former 
President Harry 8. Truman; 2. Statements 
by Senators, Representatives and prominent 
men in agriculture, business and labour; 
3. Comments by 2 former chairmen and the 
present chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. There is a joint statement by 
NPA’s Board of Trustees, Standing Com- 
mittees, and National Council. There are 
17 essays on specific issues involved in 
economic stabilization policy. 


30. U.S. Department or Laszor. 
AND Hour AND Pusiic Contracts Division. 
Handy Reference Guide to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (Federal Wage-Hour Law). 
Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 


‘ 


Wace 


“The Federal Wage-Hour Law applies to 
employees engaged in or producing goods for 
interstate commerce. It requires: a minimum 
wage of $1 an hour, beginning March 1, 
1956; overtime pay of time and one-half 
the employee’s regular rate for all hours 
over 40 in a work week; a minimum age of 
16 years for general employment and 18 
years for hazardous work.” 


Labour Organization 


31. Bares, Harry Cuay. Bricklayers’ 
Century of Craftsmanship; a History of 
the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America. Washing- 
ton, Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ 
International Union of America, 1955. 
Pp. 309. 

“The Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 
International Union was organized in 1865 
‘for the protection and benefit of all who 
work at the masonry trade’. It now includes 
bricklayers, stone masons, marble masons, 
cement masons, plasterers, tile _ layers, 
terrazzo and mosaic workers, cement block 
layers and cleaners, painters and caulkers.” 
Cf. Introduction. 


32. CANADIAN BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER TRANSPORT WORKERS. 
Report of Proceedings of the Twenty-Third 
Convention, held im...Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, September 19 to 24, inclusive, 
1958. Ottawa, 1956. Pp. 106, 125. 


33. INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
Free Trape Unions. Training the World’s 
Trade Unionists; a Survey of Five Years 


of ICFTU Educational Work. Brussels, 
1956. Pp. 108. 
The ICFTU has sought to stimulate 


exchanges of views and experience on ques- 
tions of an economic, social or cultural 
nature which directly affected workers and 
it has also given technical help and educa- 
tional help to new trade union movements 
in economically underdeveloped parts of the 
world. 


34. KiLenNerR, Fritz. The Austrian Trade 
Union Movement. Brussels, International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 1956. 
paulo. 


Traces the history of Austrian trade 
unionism from the 1870’s till the present. 


35. Napworny, Mitton J. Scientific 
Management and the Unions, 1900-1932; a 
Historical Analysis. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 187. 

At first, unions were suspicious of scien- 
tific management. Therefore, scientific 
managers became more aware of the role of 
unions and of the need for considering 
human relations by allaying the anxieties of 
the union. 


36. Roperts, B. C. Trade Union Govern- 
ment and Administration in Great Britain. 
Cambridge, Harvard University ress, 1956. 
Pp oc0: 


The author discusses the following topics: 
legislation affecting unions, union member- 
ship, union structure, the election of 
officials, paid officials and services provided 
by the union, finances and a survey of trade 
union federations and of the Trades Union 
Congress. 


37. Utman, Luoyp. The Rise of the 
National Trade Union; the Development 
and Significance of its Structure, governing 


Institutions, and Economic Policies. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1955. 
Pp. 639. 

In the Foreword to this book Prof. 


Sumner H. Slichter states that this book 
“Ss by far the most thorough study that has 
yet been made of the structure and the 
government of the American trade union 
movement”. 


Labour Supply 


38. IntINoIs. UNiIversITy. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INpDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Labor 
Market Behavior in Small Towns, by Irvin 
Sobel and Richard C. Wilcock. Urbana, 
1956. Pp. 54-76. 


Concerns shoe workers in four towns, each 
with a shoe factory as the major employer. 


39. Intrnors. University. INSTITUTE oF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Secondary 
Labor Force Mobility in Four Midwestern 
Shoe Towns, by Richard C. Wilcock and 
Irvin Sobel. Urbana, 1955. 

This report differentiates between primary 
and secondary labour force members. Primary 
labour force members work regularly while 
secondary labour force members don’t. Most 
of the latter are women who lived in house- 
holds where others were working. 


40. INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice. Pro- 
duction and Employment in the Metal 
Trades; the Problem of Regularization. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 121. 

In the metal trades high levels of output 
have alternated with severe slumps, low 
levels of production and high unemploy- 
ment. This report analyses the causes of 
the instability and suggests some remedies. 


41. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Recruitment and Vocational Training in 
Coal Mines. Third item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 145. 


At head of title: Report 3. International 
Labour Organization. Coal Mines Com- 
mittee. 6th session, Istanbul, 1956. 


Contents: Manpower Needs and Recruit- 
ment for Coal Mining. Vocational Training 
in Coal Mines. 


42. Ropinson, Joan. LHssays in_ the 
Theory of Employment. 2d ed. Oxford. 
B. Blackwell, 1947. Pp. 190. 

“An attempt to apply the principles of 
Mr. Keynes’ general theory of employment, 
interest and money to a number of particular 
problems.” 
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Labouring Classes 


43. Bown, A. H. J. An Introduction to 
Port Working. 1st ed. London, National 
Dock Labour Board, 1955. Pp. 67. 

This book was written for British port 
workers. Its three chapters deal with port 
working, port traffic and port organization 
and finance. 


44. Kornwauser, ARTHUR WILLIAM. When 
Labor votes, a Study of Auto Workers, 
by Arthur Kornhauser, Harold L. Shep- 
pard and Albert J. Meyer. ist ed. New 
York, University Books, 1956. Pp. 352. 

This book “is a study_of how Detroit auto 
workers members of UAW-CIO voted in 
1952, why they voted as they did, how they 
feel about labor’s political action and... 
what basic attitudes are associated with 
their political views and behavior.” Cf. 
Chapter 1. 


45. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Thirty-Sixth Report for the Fiscal Year 
ending March 31, 1955. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 122. 


46. Stimson, Grace (HemMan). Rise of 
the Labor Movement in Los Angeles. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1955. Pp. 529. 


Traces the labor movement in Los Angeles 
from the 1860’s to 1912. 


47. US. Burnav or Lasour StTAtIstics. 
The Status of Labor in Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, Hawaw. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 9. 

Discusses the economy, labour force, level 
of living, labour legislation, wage structure, 
working conditions and industrial relations 
in Puerto Rico, Alaska and Hawaii. 


48. U.S. Burnau or Lasor Sraristics. 
Women Employees im Manufacturing 
Industries. Washington, 1955. Pp. 20. 


49. The Worker-Priests, a 
Documentation. Translated 
French by John Petrie. London, Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1956. Pp. 204. 


Worker-priests are those who work in 
industry and live on their wages as workers. 
This book contains documents and news- 
paper excerpts as well as an account of the 
controversy which has centered around these 
priests. 


Collective 
from the 


50. ZaALEZNIK, ABRAHAM. Worker Satis- 
faction and Development; a Case Study of 
Work and Social Behavior in a Factory 
Group. Boston, Harvard University, Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, 1956. Pp. 148. 

The author observed the behavior of a 
group of 14 men and their foreman who 


worked in a machine shop of a small plant. 
Despite differences in social background, age, 
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technical skill, job responsibility, and rates 
of pay the group got along very well with 
each other. 


Productivity of Labour 


51. European Propuctiviry AceNcy. Job 
Analysis, a Tool of Productivity. Project 
No. 231. Paris, O.E.E.C., 1956. Pp. 66. 


This report consists of conference notes 
prepared as an aid to those taking part in 
a Conference on Job Analysis sponsored by 
the E.P.A. and the J.L.0., and held in 
Geneva from October 31st to November 11th, 
1955. The notes outline the concept of job 
analysis, its part in the field of personnel 
administration and its potential uses and 
limitations. The report includes a_ short 
glossary of terms used in job analysis. 


52. European Propuctiviry Agency. Pro- 
ductivity in the Wholesale Trade. Project 
No. 153. Paris, O.H.E.C., 1956. Pp.ol5t 

The O.E.E.C. appointed a Mission which 
studied productivity in the wholesale trade 
in eight member countries. The Mission 
studied the methods adopted by some whole- 
sale firms in reducing handling costs and 
expanding and simplifying sales. The results 
of their study are contained in this report. 


Profit-Sharing 


53. Harper, JOHN CHARLES. Profit- 
Sharing in Practice and Law. London, 
Sweet and Maxwell, 1955. Pp. 368. 

Provides information about the various 
types of profit-sharing schemes and describes 
the difficulties which might arise and the 
ways in which these difficulties may be over- 
come. This book is intended for business 
men, accountants, lawyers, beneficiaries under 
schemes and anyone else who may be affected 
by profit-sharing schemes. 


54. ZiscuHkr, JAMES B. Tax Factors and 
Related Business Considerations in estab- 
lishing Profit-Sharing Plans. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. Pp. 7511-7559. 


Deals with profit-sharing plans which 
qualify for special treatment under certain 
sections of the American Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 


Social Surveys 


55. Iutrnois. University. INSTITUTE OF 
Lapork AND INpustTRIAL RELATIONS. <A 
Comparison of Parametric and Non- 
parametric Analyses of Opinion Data, by 
Hjalmar Rosen and R. A. Hudson Rosen. 
Urbana, 1956. Pp. 401-404. 

The authors based this report on the 
answers to a questionnaire mailed to 4,000 
members of a large, district union seeking 
the union member’s opinion of his union. 


56. Inurnors. University. INSTITUTE oF 
Lasork AND InpustrRiAL Renations. A 
Suggested Modification in Job Satisfaction 
Surveys, by R. A. Hudson Rosen and 


Hjalmar Rosen. Urbana, 1956. Pp. 303- 
314. 
This report concerns a _ questionnaire 


developed by the authors. “Each topic 
under investigation was probed in terms of 
standards (what should be done), percep- 
tions (what was seen as being done), and 
evaluations (the feeling about what was 
seen as being done).” 


Vocational Guidance 


57. BENNETT, MarcareT ELAINE. Guid- 
ance in Groups; a Resource Book for 
Teachers, Counselors, and Administrators. 
Supplemented by a human-relations pro- 


gram by Celia F. Johnson. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. Pp. 411. 
Contents: 1. The Place of Group 


Approaches in Guidance. 2. Sources of the 
Group Approach in Guidance. 3. Common 
Problems in Living. 4. Learning Techniques 
in Group Guidance. 5. Orientation and 
Learning to Learn. 6. Personality and 
Interpersonal Relationships-Approaches. 7. 
Personality and Interpersonal Relationships- 
Group Techniques. 8. Vocational and Educa- 
tional Guidance-Approaches and Appraisal 
Techniques. 9. Vocational and Educational 
Guidance-Information and Planning. 10. 
Problems of Personnel. 


58. Humpureys, JosepH ANTHONY. Guid- 
ance Services, by J. Anthony Humphreys 
and Arthur E. Traxler. Chicago, Science 
Research Associates, 1954. Pp. 43. 


“In this book the authors present basic 
concepts and procedures for guidance ser- 
vices at all educational levels in elementary 
and secondary schools and in colleges and 
universities.” This book presents informa- 
tion about student guidance services. 


59. TyLer, LEoNA EvizasetH. The Work 
of the Counselor. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1953. Pp. 323. 


“Primarily this book is for psychology 
students, a text for a first course in 
counseling procedures... The book is 
written from the point of view of the general 
counselor who attempts to help clients with 
a variety of different problems rather than 
from that of the specialist in vocational 
guidance, marriage counseling, or psycho- 
therapy.” 


Wages and Hours 


60. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. IJnter- 
national Comparisons of Real Wages; a 
Study of Methods. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 89. 

“For the purposes of this study, real 
wages are defined as the goods and services 
which can be purchased with wages or are 
provided as wages.” 


61. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Prob- 
lems of Wage Policy in Asian Countries. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 141. 

Surveys the general problem of income in 
Asia and analyses the objectives of wage 
policy, the existing systems of wage regula- 
tion, the problems which arise in the regu- 
lation of minimum wages, etc. 


62. Macponatp, Rosert M. Unionism 
and the Wage Structure in the United 
States Pulp and Paper Industry. Los 
Angeles, University of California, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, 1956. Pp. 99-166. 

Reprinted from “The Evolution of Wage 


Structure”, by Lloyd G. Reynolds and 
Cynthia H. Taft. 

This pamphlet discusses the impact of 
unions and collective bargaining on wage 
rates within plants and also examines the 
effects of these two forces on relative wage 
levels among plants. 


63. Pactric Maritime Association. Table 
of Longshore Hourly Wage Rates when 
working Penalty Hours and Penalty Cargo 
(effective June 13, 1956). San Francisco, 


1955 tee pei. 
64. Reynotps, Luoyp Groran. The Hvolu- 
tion of Wage Structure, by Lloyd G. 


Reynolds and Cynthia H. Taft; with a 


section by Robert M. Macdonald. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1956. [c1955]. 
Pp. 398. 

A general survey of wag structure. There 


are detailed case studies of wages in four 
industries in the United States: railroad 
transportation, iron and steel, cotton tex- 
tiles and pulp and paper. There are also 
studies in national wage structure in the 
following countries: France, Sweden, Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United States. 


65. Rutcers University, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ. Instirute or MANAGEMENT 
AND Lasor Renations. A Guide to the 
Guaranteed Wage, by Jack Chernick, 
New Brunswick, N.J., 1955. Pp. 50. 

«“.. It is our purpose in the present study 
to offer a succinct statement of useful tech- 
niques for estimating the potential cost of 
a specified guaranteed annual wage; and to 
supply a summary of the important con- 
siderations to be taken into account in seek- 
ing to adopt a guaranteed wage plan to the 
production and employment characteristics 
of a given company.” 


66. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Building Trades, 
July 1, 1965. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 42. 

“The information presented in this report 
was based on union scales in effect on July 
1, 1955, and covered approximately 680,000 
journeymen and 165,000 helpers and laborers 
in 52 cities with populations of 100,000 or 
more.” 
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67. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sfarisrics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, July 1, 1955. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 10. 

“The information presented in this report 
was based on union scales in effect on July 
1, 1955, and covered approximately 86,000 
local transit operating employees in 52 cities 
with populations of 100,000 or more.’ 


68. U.S. Bureau or Lazsor Statistics. 
Union Wages and Hours: Printing Indus- 
try, July 1, 1955. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 41. 

“The information presented in this report 
was based on union scales in effect on July 
1, 1955, and covered approximately 125,000 
printing- -trade workers in 53 | , cities with 
population of 100,000 or more.’ 


Youth 


69. BepNariK, Kart. The Young Worker 
of To-day, a New Type. Edited by J. P. 
Mayer; translated by Renée Tupholme. 
London, Faber and Faber, 1955. Pp. 146. 

The author, an Austrian, discusses the 
situation of the young worker in the new 
welfare state. He writes with particular 
reference to postwar Austria. 


70. Oxrorp. Uwniversiry. DsparTMENT 
or Epucation. The Young Worker; 
Education for Human Relations. Report 
of the Fifth Conference held at Oxford 
in April 1954 by the University Depart- 
ment of Education... London, Heinemann, 
1955. Pp. 64. 

The participants at this conference met to 
discuss “the problem of what kind of educa- 
tion is needed to prepare young workers to 
understand, to help to create, and to enjoy 
satisfactory human relations in an indus- 
trial society.” 


Miscellaneous 


Con- 
Ottawa, 


71. CANADA. Bureau or STATISTICS. 
struction m Canada, 1954-1956. 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 45. 


72. Carytton, Ricuarp K., ed. Forced 
Labor in the “People’s Democracies.’ New 
York, Mid-European Studies Center, Free 
Europe Committee, 1955. Pp. 248. 

A survey of forced labor in communist- 
dominated countries in Europe. The appen- 
dices contain chapters on forced labor in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Poland and Yugoslavia. 


73. CLuwEs, WINSTON. The Human 
Implications of Work Study. London, 
Industrial Welfare Society, 1955. Pp. 13. 


The author states: “Work study is (or 
should be) a means of increasing produc- 
tivity to the highest level.” 


74, DuNNIL, Frank. The Civil Service: 
Some Human Aspects. London, G. Allen 
& Unwin, 1956. Pp. 226. 
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Recruitment; Deploy- 
(includes matters affect- 
ing training, staff relations, conditions of 
service and promotion); Methods; Civil 
Servants and Parliament; Relations with the 
Law and the Organized Public. 


Partial contents: 
ment; Conditionin 


75. Hatt, Hessen Duncan. Studies of 
Overseas Supply, by H. Duncan Hall and 
C. C. Wrigley. With a chapter by J. D. 
Scott. London, H.M.S.0., and Longmans, 
Green, 1956. Pp. 537. 

Contents: North American Munitions— 
Kind and Quantity. Problems of Cash 
Procurement in the United States. Lend 
Lease Procurement. Allocations and Pro- 
grams. The Combined Boards. The Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board. British War 


Organization in the United States. Scien- 
tific Collaboration between the United 
Kingdom and North America. The Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


76. InLINoIs. _UNiIversity. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL Retations. National 
Labor Relations Board Procedures and 
Economic Policy, by Murray Edelman. 
Urbana, 1955. Pp. 3-15. 

Concerns the recommendations of the U.S. 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government (the Hoover 


Commission) regarding the National Labor 
Relations Board. 


77. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Hmployment of the College Grad- 
uate, by Stephen Habbe, New York, c1956. 
Pp. 39. 

“This report tells how 240 American com- 
panies recruit, select, and train college 
graduates. Recent salaries and salary trends 
for the past fifteen years are discussed. The 
ideas and attitudes of company executives 


on various recruiting practices are in- 
cluded.” 


78. RigcrL, JOHN Watuace. The Selec- 
tion and Development of Prospective Fore- 
men. Ann Arbor, Bureau of Industrial 
Relations, University of Michigan, 1941. 


79. St. Lawrence Seaway AUTHORITY. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 


December $1, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 15. 
80. What makes an Executive? Report 


of a Round Table on Executive Potential 
and Performance. Sponsored by the 
Columbia University Graduate School of 
Business. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. 179. 


This book reports a series of discussions 
on the selection and training of executives 
held by a group of 17 outstanding figures 
in business and public affairs. There were 
8 dinner meetings and a full stenographic 
report was kept of each meeting. After- 
wards the reports were edited for publica- 
tion in this book. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1956 


(Estimates in thousands) 


: 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
’ 


> P.E.I. Man. 
oS Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

MESOSUIN OOKONS 2 au Su ideo iron + slate a a(aLere os sialole sreisr3 5, 926 119 440 1,644 2,180 1,055 488 
AGTIOWUUTAL Ss 5 ¢.ciclv ciclo ole esas Seieieaies 948 he 67 194 255 399 27 
Won-A oricaltural isc :sarcisiesis civisisraccare.s 4,978 113 373 1, 450 1,925 656 461 
Mal 4,565 101 351 1,297 1,608 839 369 
870 * 63 189 27 361 24 
3,695 95 288 1,108 1,381 478 345 
ern led oss Cec catep dele rome olamtelee Moe cone los" 1,361 18 89 347 572 216 119 

tA STICHUNTal «75.00. b ecco ree es we 78 a os oe 28 38 * 
Non-Agricultural...............- 1,283 18 85 342 544 178 116 
PALA pens So oe ase datwsie.s aretelcietsaio‘sre\t's 5, 926 119 440 1,644 2,180 1,055 488 
TRAD YORE occ or no orcs nale nisiv.eie 0% 736 17 54 234 47 136 48 
ODS Y CATD: ole cisinia ea iateloltie nines sv 'ciesieiee 741 17 56 233 254 132 49 
DE -AIPY CATS vrais aisisioseja sie ereiehe)s aia\sin nie eller 2,627 53 186 735 972 458 223 
AE CACY CALBU siiso c'es0 crap ofalele(s' 2.0/0, sai sere ee 1,579 29 122 390 609 282 147 
OS: years and Overs ox sccevecmsce ace ware 243 id 22 52 98 47 21 

Persons with Jobs 
MAN StatHS ZTOUDS. :.. 62000 cesses cv esice aes 5, 823 114 429 1,598 2,151 1,048 483 
Males sateen wicicehe ” UCSD EDOD DOT O 4,484 96 342 1, 262 1, 584 834 366 
onialag eee ae cawennceobsasniearionean 1,339 18 87 336 567 214 117 
PA oral UTE aie atertsivicte seis sisters terete 946 5 66 193 255 399 27 
Non-Agricultural...65.cccceccaseenes> 4,877 108 363 1,405 1,896 649 456 
AI WORK OLB Hien lots: atsiae xivattleleacs s wjels oie ciate 4,502 97 327 1,277 1,776 611 414 
Mpeg Hotere stale es etd s ocaisiwScjemare 3,314 81 254 968 1,263 441 307 
Mlamiales hey vig soa casa ctevrette ois eisie aioe. cite 1,188 16 73 3809 513 170 107 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
PBS OL SONOS Se tote aricinlamis wep schbiere «/6 ss0iers svsiorelece 103 tS 11 46 29 - Le 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

MB obhiSoxesanaadee vsreciagvars sivas slots o/elolesel 4,807 141 445 1,396 1,526 855 444 
EME sa Gaon arcs ateremuctstett im siereeimaviers eroleries 773 33 83 201 224 137 95 
META es epi ye taciclde oni clacalstalstere’eiacavee lei 4,034 108 362 1,195 1,302 718 349 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2._PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 18, 1956 July 21, 1956 August 20, 1955 
hak ie Seekin Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (2) Work(!) Work() 
otMINOOKING TON WOLKs Mes scenes oe cise ea 110 99 111 100 145 136 
IWiHtROU OM ODS serps sie Vieieheteente4. gator weegie otra 103 93 102 93 131 123 
Underdmonth wceus.meccte sn ape trots cual AA SonrGrvceuspeieete AG) Wiese ote paces a RATES i5 6:5 ° 
1- 3 months CYB eer anraaccor, OO: WER silat. Ouilsidetee Scere 
4— 6 months LD 2 areey 3 LOU cca sene 1 ie eee ee 
7-12 months en ee ee ¥ ISI} a. oeoeeeeee 
13-18 months ee ied Go ee Coenen 
ETT Yel on c= eee eatin aa. SU serio || ce Ne i mene | wes MIS teen ee ET Pe Meme loro. 
WOT KOC arte escrseacee giao citer clteveiares enka E “6 = * 14 13 
TEE Voie Ptge eae cD RoI Soto mC Ee ee * * : ; = 
TOSSA OUTS i Sek ce lacie She came are ks 10 


@) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘“‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a Utilities, 
ee ul Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- ation, . Services mentary 
a Fishing, facturing tion Communi- } (including Labour Total 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Income 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 

1949 Average............... 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
1950 Average............... 55 231 47 180 156 24 693 
AOBI Average tics otitis 72 272 52 208 178 28 810 
AQOZ"AVeTAGO 2.6. cde bee. 76 303 63 233 199 32 906 
1953 Average......... 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average....... ; 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average..........02005 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1955—August............... 85 351 93 284 256 38 1,107 
September........... 84 354 94 287 266 38 1,123 
OGtoberient tote we cn 86 354 100 288 264 39 1,131 
November........... 86 354 89 292 268 39 1,128 
December............ 85 357 78 293 265 39 1,117 
1956—January.............. 75 349 71 280 263 39 1,077 
Mebruaryn ss... 79 858 69 282 264 38 1,090 
WES dol eer eB ricides 70 365 70 284 266 39 1,094 
SADT Me ohacs er 68 371 79 291 277 40 1,126 
Mavicrn stern atone ccant 78 377 92 301 281 40 1,169 
AUHO ecu Ado et Use 89 381 105 311 288 41 1,215 
DU atomatcasy een 95 382 105 317 281 43 1, 223 
AUZUSE yey acne 98 379 105 319 286 42 1,229 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C1, to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,835,552. 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers 


Index Numbers 


Year and Month Average Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Aggregate| Average Aggregate) Average 
eened “| Weekly |Wagesand Wares nd Bmeey: eekly |Wages and Nee 
Payrolls | Salaries ANG e Payrolls | Salaries Haries 
$ 

1947—Average 95-7 80-7 84.2 36.19 97-2 80-4 82-6 36.34 
1948—Average 99-7 93-2 93-2 40.06 100-1 92-6 92-5 40.67 
1949—Average.... 100-0 100-0 100-0 42.96 100-0 100-0 100-0 43.97 
1950—Average. . 101-5 106-0 104-4 44.84 100-9 106-2 105-1 46.21 
1951—Average. . 108-8 125-6 115-5 49.61 108-0 126-1 116-6 51.25 
1952—Average.... 111-6 140-3 126-0 54.13 109-3 139-7 127-6 56.11 
1953—Average.... 113-4 151-5 133-4 57.30 113-3 152-4 134-2 59.01 
1954—Average.... 109-9 151-3 137-1 58.88 107-7 150-0 138-6 60.94 
1955—A verage 112-5 160-1 141-7 60.87 109-3 158-4 144-1 63.34 
1953—Jan. Dowels eee Seas. es 113-0 141-6 125-3 53.81 111-4 139-1 124-9 54.92 
Feb. ie eee eee 110-3 145-6 132-0 56.72 111-9 149-7 133-8 58.82 

Mar. ( rae ee 110-0 147-0 133-6 57.40 112-7 151-9 134-8 59.25 

Apr. MS ne EROS SS 5 110-0 146-7 133-4 57.33 112-9 152-6 135-2 59.43 

May My oes Ae Se: 110-9 148-2 133-9 57.52 113-1 152-9 135-2 59.43 

June Goh he Re Ban 3% 112-4 151-5 134-4 57.72 113-4 154-0 135-2 59.43 

July Le alad Peers 114-9 154-5 134-0 57.57 114-7 155-0 134-5 59.16 

Aug. fe COR RB ors ake 115-6 155-3 133-9 57.52 114-4 153-9 134-0 58.93 

Sept Rae. dhe aes as 116-6 157-0 134-1 57.61 115-6 155-4 133-8 58.83 

Oct. Ds, cxnoeiae sin Ste 6 116-9 158-7 135-3 58.11 115-2 157-1 135-8 59.69 
Nov. YY M ueueee Senses 115-9 157-4 135-3 58.14 113-1 155-0 136-4 59.98 

Dec. it Be, Pees 114-1 154-9 135-3 58.13 110-9 152-8 187-1 60.29 
1954—Jan. he fics 3h ess 109-9 145°3 131-7 56.56 108-0 143-7 132-5 58.24 
Feb. Me cSireateeeeetecs ies 107-0 146-2 136-1 58.47 108-3 150-0 137-8 60.60 

Mar. ia Pes Goan 106-6 147-6 137-8 59,22 108-3 151-2 139-0 61.13 

Apr. ili Racers + iia 105-6 145-7 137-5 59.06 107-9 150-8 139-2 61.19 

May | A ced Coe 106-2 146-8 137-7 59.15 107-3 150-3 139-4 61.30 

June Lah Sores ake 3 109-0 148-9 136-0 58.42 107-7 149-0 137-7 60.54 

July SA Gan ies oe Ee 111-7 153-9 137-3 58.98 108-8 151-7 138-7 60.99 

Aug. DY. 5 Se peeees +2 112-3 155-4 137-7 59.17 108-0 150-9 138-9 61.07 
Sept. DARA eto 2 aa 112-9 155-5 137-2 58.93 108-3 150-8 138-4 60.87 

Oct. bees nr eos 113-4 157-1 137-9 59.25 108-1 151-8 139-6 61.39 

Nov. (Re Se, ce ae ae 112-5 157-2 139-2 59.78 106-3 150°5 140°8 61.89 

Dec. A Se Re A ns 112-1 156-2 138-7 59.59 105-4 149-7 141-2 62.07 
1955—Jan. SE cae eee 109-1 149-2 136-1 58.49 103-2 143-5 138-3 60.80 
Feb. naa a See 105-8 148-8 140-0 60.15 103-6 148-2 142-2 62.53 

Mar. ee eo. Boe 105-6 150-3 141-7 60. 86 105-7 152-5 143-5 63.11 

Apr. Ags ee ee ata 105-7 150-0 141-2 60.68 106-5 154-2 143-9 63.28 

May eer, 107-4 153-1 141-9 60.96 107-3 156-6 145-1 63.81 

June i ee are ae 111-7 158-8 141-4 60.76 109-3 158-9 144°5 63.54 

July 1 115-3 164-1 141-7 60. 87 111-6 161°5 143-9 63.28 

Aug. 1 116-1 166-0 142-3 61.18 111-4 161-0 143-7 63.18 
Sept. Le ters 118-3 169-0 142-2 61.11 114-0 164-9 143-8 63.24 

Oct. See a atinites,s 118-5 170-4 1438-1 61.49 113-4 166-2 145-6 64.04 
Nov. 1 118-2 171-4 144°3 61.97 112-8 166-5 146-8 64.54 

Dec. DRS etre reared 117-9 170-9 144-4 62.02 112-3 166-3 147-2 64.71 
1956—Jan. Lp a. 114-6 162-2 140-9 60.54 109-8 156-9 142-1 62.47 
Feb. IWalehe apeisietete mats 112-3 164-0 145-3 62.43 110-2 164-0 147-9 65.05 

Mar. Lie at ra renin 113-2 167-3 147-1 63,20 112°3 168°5 149-1 65.57 

Apr. Dmcdvesa anes 113-5 168-4 147-6 63, 43 113-4 171-2 150+1 66.02 

May Ly tN i 115-2 172-3 148-8 63.93 114:1 174-2 151-7 66.70 

June i ae: A aN 119-7 179-0 148-8 63.93 115-4 175-6 151-1 66.46 

July LES iterncorteehc 124-2 187-6 150-3 64.56 118-0 180-6 152-1 66.89 

Aug. LY. Society feats 125-1 189-3 150-7 64.74 117-7 179-1 151-2 66.49 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 


(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and 


communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 


ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—_AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Average Weekly Wages and 
Index Numbers Salaries, in Dollars 
Area 
Aug. 1 | July 1 |) Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | July 1 | Aug. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
(a) Provinces 
ING wi Guid lama lye teiete cic clare ecaretacs)srereietcrars taster ste eee ee 152-8 147-2 143-6 59.17 58.88 55.51 
Prince WA wWArGISland sp ejciecreciaisss sce, oeroreieis sree as 122-6 118-9 119-3 48.03 47.49 45.09 
INGVAXSCOUIA tantae stein eisteice Racin a ice eieiniet aiekeeear 105-9 105-1 98-7 53.45 53.03 51.25 
INGweBrunswAGhs. -f/-ae acmilsectee nrced teeacse o haee er 116-3 115-8 106-5 55.21 53.49 51.45 
Quebec sere serra aise atari a eisai sys erelnie srene 123-9 124-3 115-0 61.99 61.52 58.49 
ONTATIONN Reo ore ele Secide eer ates reeatiem ae 123-9 123-7 115-3 67.12 67.06 63.44 
Manitoba tows, cn sihicns neh dire aietaiauieneeis omnis vealajsae be 112-5 110-7 108-6 61.81 61.57 58.84 
Baskatchewamlsennsrc cousins ce cmafertentutis acne nro 130-6 127-6 125-7 62.45 61.12 58.93 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 161-7 155-9 143-0 66.70 67.06 62.55 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 128-5 125-1 118-0 70.98 71.76 67.00 
Canadatn sien tenet npn oar Some eon 125-1 124-2 116-1 64.74 64.56 61.13 
128-4 126-5 122-6 49.27 47.63 45.67 
92-0 92-0 85-8 64.37 62.78 61.95 
118-3 117-4 111-3 52.50 52.31 51.75 
97-4 96-1 98-0 50.43 49.69 48.56 
115-4 114-8 111-4 53.75 54.10 51.39 
111-1 111-5 101-8 52.32 52.31 49.46 
126-3 124-8 108-8 60.90 61.70 58.77 
75-5 76-9 73-6 53.37 53.79 51.65 
120-5 121-2 113-6 63.20 62.61 59.73 
123-1 122-1 116-5 59.18 59.07 56.37 
106-8 106-7 96-4 68.77 68.54 63.05 
174-9 179-9 159-9 73.60 75.98 66.42 
Niagaraballayen. ccc ate Lae ec oe en 132-7 130-8 126-1 69.57 70.69 67.32 
St. Catharines 127-7 128-9 117-6 74.58 74.55 71.08 
DOLOnto Hecreup iain se te ey ome irene Gh eaeiee 128-0 129-2 120-2 68.01 67.86 64.56 
EVA tone eeecrearee eae es eee 114-9 116:3 107-5 70.25 69.34 65.74 
Brantiord oe pep. nee eh ate es eis ee ee 90-3 89-6 83-6 62.85 62.01 59.70 
Galtn.ehorece neck BE ac svctievdps ie teseaistene avs a ENRRE elas 110-2 109-6 99-6 59.00 58.40 54.58 
Rstchener seer ica i nese hee er stocee cee 116-0 115-7 105-4 60.34 61.75 59.35 
Sudburysosees swt seis haan ee cen ee 137-4 139-3 132-7 80.21 78.02 74.83 
Tiondoni seers snatecen eee: y\senar Seren camera at 118-7 118-4 114-2 61.23 61.91 58.65 
Sarnia Viaheta Volare erie (LORY soe ck eterna sare lats Woke i corel eae eee 141-9 139-6 125-1 83.49 82.00 77.62 
Windsor....... as, Ca loves aiete erate fe alahoieverererpio rere Mie eie oieee tie 107-5 107-9 106-4 71.05 71.92 67.97 
Sault’Ste:t Manel. voice: ape eee ane eee ae 135-6 134-8 121-4 78.67 78.91 66.79 
Ft. William—Pt. ACEC Uae. ae eters tn, ee 117-4 116-8 113-7 67.16 66.78 63.30 
Winnipeg ne ance tee pe nO ee rine aCe Ree 109-1 108-3 106-4 58.29 58.63 56.29 
Regina sda meee aatcachom ee hE Soa 121-9 124-8 119-0 59.86 57.72 55.88 
Saskatoon 126-7 124-7 123-6 56.88 57.25 55.28 
Edmonton 187-7 183-7 163-0 63.49 63.68 61.03 
@aloary.chaeceenn cis caope 165-4 157-8 152-3 61.72 63.37 59.72 
Vancouver 121-0 119-2 111-0 67.95 68.82 63.94 
NORELCO Ripe ceca RA cee Ca HMI = ae 121-4 119-7 118-4 61.73 62.19 60.11 
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TABLE C-3.—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Industry 


Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 | Aug. 1 | July 1 Aug. 1 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

127-5 126-1 116-5 77.51 17.24 73.37 
130-7 129-3 120-4 79.97 79.68 76.41 
77-6 7-4 82-6 70.14 70.82 68.77 
180-1 177°5 155-6 83.92 83.27 80.19 
113-2 112-9 101-9 76.29 75.95 70.98 
66-2 67-0 66-4 60.56 59.82 58.01 
el ona tural. as. cece sheen Come ae AAO 267-0 262-8 218-8 89.06 89.42 83.97 
Nona eae tal wate seetslesisis soso ste seis ow ewe ee 157-4 153-0 144-7 70.87 70.79 67.10 
ERED ERE ACURAT TONG oc ne 5, oie oar oc a eerste las 117-7 118-0 111-4 66.49 66.89 63.18 
POOd ANG DEVELATES sacs sicc-0.<onisias wine eRe sees oe 118-2 113-7 114-3 57.68 59.15 55.95 
Ment products ec. a5 <6 sofa cclnnecieracle sw SEG 129-6 128-5 124-3 67.26 68.70 65.75 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 143-1 102-7 120-8 43. 88 48.67 44.10 
Kerra sill PrOdUets: shascsclsccac scees cae ooereeton 105-2 105-4 106-8 65.38 64.04 61.44 
Bread and other bakery products................ 110-0 110-1 109-8 57.77 58.56 53.79 
Biacurts.and Crackers: 3 sci steden os neice way verona 96-1 97-6 98-5 48.60 48.59 47.38 
Distilled and malt liquors.... 112-4 112-9 109-8 74.42 75.84 72.70 
Tobacco and tobacco products.. 80-0 82-2 78-3 65.66 64.38 63.06 
FUER TOGUCEE 2 eee. cine A/s cidiats a w vipit viciels sie Sessions 114-7 116-6 110-8 66.93 68.13 63.04 
HEAL REK PLOCUCLA os wo tisce want cieemaigens Sonmaceer 89-4 88-3 84-6 45.24 44.75 43.17 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93-8 91-3 87-6 43.24 42.23 41.63 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 86-6 87-9 84-8 §2.35 52.98 50.86 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 90-4 90-5 86-6 48.75 49.99 47.03 
Wooten SOOOS at lacs os noma sien ac wie ue tETS 74°5 74-8 71-2 51.09 51.05 49.45 
Synthetic textiles and silk..................0.05. 85-2 86-8 88-1 58.99 58.63 57.86 
Clothing (textile and fur) ..ccj2 sets. 40 se esos so eaen 91-1 92-9 88-2 42.93 42.01 41.02 
Mematclothing.: 525. \jccc. sdenessies saree bein 100-0 101-1 93-0 41.60 41.64 39.75 
Women's clothing... 7, 0as occ oceemer acer eu aecte 86-8 88-6 85-3 44.95 42.46 41.50 
AGG BOOS. coe onc Hotes eee etek Fae arte 79-3 81-1 79-1 42.54 41.90 41.94 
WYASOL ITOGUONS 5 ori cis aup ivivauslole mineusacrsniorrneenis « 117-1 115-1 113-8 57.12 58.47 56.25 
Saw and planing mills. 122-5 119-8 121-0 58.44 60.55 57.93 
a Tnitest) sles ae eee eae 110-7 110-4 104-6 55.87 55.49 53.68 
Other wood products... 104-3 102-4 98-1 52.49 53.32 51.79 
ADEN NEOGHCIS scene. caiasais.o slasinie as nes tomas si 128-4 128-0 122-6 80.67 81.16 76.26 
Pulp and) paper mails... \xcaciieiscsie scot aoe sasie 133-2 131-8 127-2 86.62 87.53 81.63 
Other paper products..........0.ss0.se0ceeee eee 116-5 118-9 111-4 64.07 63.88 61.30 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 114-8 115-3 111-4 71.18 71.95 67.37 
Tron and steel products... ...0c005sc0cdeccnnsersns 113-3 114-7 103-0 74.73 74.20 70.08 
Agricultural implements,....:....0.00.e00020000% 62-6 64-1 63-8 73.82 72.48 67.83 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 151-8 161-8 126-2 79.26 77.25 71.90 
Hardware and. GOO... jospeccscca sas aati su.2 3 aces 108-3 110-4 101-9 71.13 70.71 65.96 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 107-4 105-7 99-3 63.00 65.51 61.05 
NON CAMINGAa re cls Saeco re aed oA a atseltgssis s/staate 104-8 108-1 95-7 73.00 72.15 70.64 
WHACININGT VERE... 2 ocerersceieiein ele Mawie nia atalarels vie ior 123-2 123-1 107-7 72.83 72.99 68.10 
Primary iron and steel... 126-6 125-9 112-0 82.69 80.34 15.37 
Sheet metal products.... 117-0 117-6 110-4 WL.30 72,34 69.80 
Transportation equipment............s2-+eereseees 141-4 145-3 134-2 73.49 74.31 69.23 
PAITELAED AI DAL UBS ccacatee eaicindir'tie sea is eine me's oe 338-2 354-1 309-3 78.99 78.24 77.01 
WEGEGIE: POMICIOR aclis «ve ta nite tee doles sicaysaviole «a oid 139-1 142-0 188 °3 77.48 78,93 71.71 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 116-0 125-1 123-7 72.84 73,41 69.24 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 95-1 95-0 82-8 68.19 69.98 63.38 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............--+.0065 151-2 151-2 134-3 67.54 68.55 66.25 
Non-ferrous metal products...........00eeeee eee eee 133-8 134-9 127-2 76.18 75.54 72.71 
PLlGM INU PLOGUCKE,. 5. 6 esa sioiciaccle cia: comp'sieiaicieies'e« 139-9 139-2 129-9 70.59 71.04 67.14 
Brass and copper products............seeeseeeeee 110-8 114-3 104-7 69.85 70.18 70.19 
Pineltmmiand POMMMNG ccc ence cee eect Gai lncine s 160-5 161-0 153-5 83.43 82.16 78.65 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............66. 151-8 152-9 133-9 72.33 72,31 68.07 
Non-metallic mineral ppoducts...............00055 141-0 140-1 131-1 69.15 69.78 67.14 
Clery DUOC UC beds sinc te andes ais cole sisters Scalpel alahe\ ors 00 «vs 120-9 119-9 114-2 64.84 65.79 62.58 
Glass\and glass producti cc: 3s cede ee sec ceiscicie eis 138-5 140-6 134-3 65.78 66.83 64.13 
Products of petroleum and coal...............0.05- 138-9 187-5 130-2 94.17 95.81 90.15 
Chremical products. a2 saasiearias aicreis\cdersiereteeisiecertiely 128-6 129-7 121-5 73.88 (EB) 70.16 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 114-2 116+4 107-8 68.32 67.79 65.05 
AGIOS, alkalis And BAIS. ; surains as cameron y cae see 135-5 136-9 127-1 81.22 81.75 78.04 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 107-2 108-5 100-4 7.30 57.20 54.23 
COTS EEUU COLOR a oca oye ate cates 6 afar < alone otviey els =a) =)e sin lela a1 154-8 151-5 132-2 70.15 67.44 62.49 
Building and Stractwreswas ccsivleacceicere a+ 26a pene) s\c)e 159-4 149-8 132-8 76.54 74.56 67.25 
SUL GING ance srcle ease se tie anise dele olga salsa 163-6 154-2 133-9 74.99 73.67 66.46 
Engineering work.............. 141-4 130-9 123-2 84.31 79.07 71.02 
Highways, bridges and streets 147-4 154-2 131-3 59.06 66,35 54.77 
PS CLVACO rect iyee hectares Sens eiolsiois's[siea oa ase eelainsiers'e e(e.6 134-3 130-9 121-2 42.27 42.28 40.20 
Hotels and restaurants: cs sn<c cr cwclcaneisics vivswices 132-1 128-1 118-2 35.15 35.28 34.42 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...............+. 113-8 114-1 107°5 39.17 39.94 60.55 
@theSr ser wae xe ayes sre erstaraisa win Seheiale cles ovae alo epee ts 169-8 162-9 151-6 63.09 62.37 58.60 
Industrial composite. ......<... 0256... 60cmeccese sss 125-1 124-2 116-1 64.74 64.56 61.13 


TABLE C-4.-HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in December issue) 


TABLE C-5.-_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Not available at press time—will be published in December issue) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


> a erage exorese eoree . 
eriod ours ourly eekly Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings ie has nt Real 
Per Week mathe ay ! Seace Weekly 
arnings ndex Farnmes 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949...............05. 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950...........:..0.05- 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951.................. 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53-62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average 1953................+- 41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954................0. 40-6 140-8 57-16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955.................. 41-0 144-5 59-25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 
uly 1, 1955 40-9 145-0 59-31 142-2 116-0 122-6 
August 1, 1955 40-8 145-1 59-20 141-9 116-4 121-9 
September 1, 1955 41-2 143-8 59-2 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October 1, 1955. 41-5 144-8 60-09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
November 1, 1955 41-7 145-4 60-63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
December 1, 1955 41-6 146-1 60-78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January SF AEG ms arce oles ccturare heres 41-4 147-5 61-07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
HODIUATY I ly, LPOG ccrdean «eee een « 41-2 147-3 60-69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March Dt LOD i cazicpccctaloonte as Aaa 41-3 148-5 61-33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April DP 1DGB cai ss coven ces 41-1 150-5 61-86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
May a Oe ed aren ations 41-4 151-1 62-56 150-0 116-6 128-6 
June Ae OSG arrcte cersice cre hat 40-9 151-9 62-13 149-0 117-8 126-5 
Juiy () De LODO wr eyes tees cra 41-2 152-7 62-91 150-8 118-5 127-3 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


Weekly earnings index. 
* Vigures adjusted for holidays. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I-:C. 757) 


Abe Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
‘erio é 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
October A tObD: Faas. one 47,469 17,322 64,791 79,760 53,314 133,074 
October BE RGDL Wj Persie ek -ee 52,427 16, 205 68, 632 79,975 51,003 130,978 
October 1 SDB... Besa ccemeyns 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
October BM FORS: fii cS eees 24,025 17,806 41,831 117,827 | ° 53, 453 171, 280 
October Ue F054 Oe eae 16, 388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 71,561 242,444 
October SAG S a toa ane Ses ck 28,794 18,225 47,019 117,723 63,545 181, 268 
November 1 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206, 335 
December 1 26, 895 14, 969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268, 330 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312, 066 84,815 396, 881 
February 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107,850 504, 492 
March 20,559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107,927 526. 836 
April 23,010 15, 668 38,678 428,221 104, 745 532,966 
May 35, 698 19,913 55, 611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66,769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69, 272 174, 689 
September 39,324 22,039 61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 40,726 21,827 62, 553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.. UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 31, 
1956 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 
Industry Male Female Total |——__- 
July 31, August 31, 
1956 1955 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................-...-.++- 3,078 386 3,464 | — 3,733 | + 924 
OPES ERY 20 oy cara ree nce Oe ene Sot ais Bcclanates eenee 8,997 9 9,006 | — 291 | + 1,817 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells 1,248 65 1,313 | — 49; + 514 
Metal Mining? cscs: ne ceies bees dl ncicie siete oar sieeer ete oS 699 26 725 | + 6) + 319 
GIS Erase einen main eres te entecmeien wr aeiing saeticre Sart 428 24 452) — 6}; + 291 
Non-Metal Mining ates 50 5 55 _ 16 — 72 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits 18 fi 19 — 3] — 1 
PFOSDECUINL Ses oihotor o aia a rnlea atone valerate cent ase lst opetotece in eters 53 9 62 - 30 — 23 
Man PAC bOring rasa icrctiec!<ictetas ni Sesclalete trea nlcis ereteere newer 7,873 4,743 12,616 | + 2,503} + 3,033 
Moods'andiBeverages:maeceoelcnaen cies letoaioa eeereree 989 924 1,913 | + 982 + 727 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.............-0-2+++e0- 5 13 13) = 4| = ll 
Rubber Productsssccp sicker ee tee oreo tere 62 34 96); + 22) — 11 
Teathers Products cues saccnueteecion techies iy ertintie eee 158 279 4387 | + 74) + 42 
Textile Products (except clothing)................----+- 240 219 459 + oe + 88 
Clothing (textile'and tux)ie) ese. cites oe aoe 405 1,811 2,216; + 475 | — 133 
Wood iProdicta iors he canst Uale sowie ceelouraaisiackepe meters 1,054 143 1,197 + 259 + 411 
Paper Productsccawen scenes ce mato rae sec lore eateses 349 131 480 | + 89 + 189 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 204 138 342 + 93 + 35 
Tronvand Steel!Producta se s-ces cron rn eee 1,576 234 1,810 | + 252.) + 708 
‘Transportation LqQuipmMente is scence anne. sates ye 1,040 114 1,154 — 7 + 426 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.=......25.-.-..-0++-ses00- 521 98 619 | + 80}; + 183 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.................-.--- 516 221 737) + WW} + 102 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............-+00eeeee- 220 49 269} + 41) + 108 
Products of Petroleum and Coal...................200-- 50 24 74 _ 5 — 22 
Chemical’Productss-coeeie oe eee eee ee oe 276 125 401 — 27) + 114 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries......... aioe 208 186 394) + 8 | + 77 
Construction 2.5. o.ceence oom ocnssoece nme lee 535 6,704 198 6,902 | + 987 | + 2,510 
General (Contractors tos seccancnee ne eee eee ise 5, 200 120 5,320} + 654 | + 2,243 
Special Trade Contractors.......5...006ssceseesoesecs 1,504 78 1,582} + 333 | + 267 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 2,332 479 2,811 | + 570 | + 1,199 
Transportation vi jijaot acre acess (iasalee aloieam emne oee mae a eieter 2,058 219 2,277 + 447 + 1,028 
fede) do) season aban HODOONDODHSON DON OU OO oGHOD OC BUGONIOSCE 113 33 146} + 56} + 59 
Communication 161 227 388 oS 67 + 112 
272 62 334] + 28); + 218 
4,054 3,673 7,727] + 1,758} + 1,930 
1,535 801 2,386 | + 349 | + 711 
2,519 2,872 5,391} + 1,409} + 1,219 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 756 1,111 1,867; + ° 66; + 127 
Service....... Be eh eneteyser epnerare sretete piss ayiiorevatetal hoists Sisters) Aaciey are 4,201 11, 684 15,885 | + 1,087| + 3,091 
Communityror Public: Ser vicessdsese toeeneee nee 469 1,874 2,343 + 276 + 760 
GovermmentsService-ssase. ore moren eee eee 1,667 581 2,248 + 98 “bh 712 
Re CLeALONISENVICe- crete stele eee necetee nee 151 195 346 — 219 + 42 
Jamie Sing (nephrons. Cbs proc Annan vemccaniavouseos 751 495 1,246 — 49 + 40 
IRETRONAL SEN VICE ncsasiewstac.qaidnmeeeneen in ate eee 1,163 8,539 9,702 | + 981 + 1,537 
GRAND TOTAL Gs... ccc camatcncmecnnrmarene 39,515 22,410 61,925 | + 2,926] + 15,363 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revisions 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excludede 
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BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 30, 1956 (:) 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Occupational Group 


Professional and managerial workers. ... 
Raterital Workers. .. <acObcaiess sa qatinsas 
BIER: WOCKEIE FE. 5 cece sates sccasmuaecess 


Personal and domestic service workers. . 


Agriculture and fishing.................. 
Skilled and semiskilled workers ........ 


Food and kindred products (inc. 


Bovacen ce tes a bce bebs o2 ee SRN cas 
Textiles, clothing, etc................. 
Lumber and lumber products......... 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)............. 
Leather and leather products.......... 
Stone, clay and glass products......... 
PMlotalwor kang i. :5. bch bcs sat dgeten 
technical pees 3.0 eee yancs ace ieaes 
Transportation equipment............. 
LCT aberasicy Gp Oy ees a ee 
AGONSERUCTION: 8.2% . <4 REC ses « 3:<\s.Selelaale = 
Transportation (except seamen)....... 
Communications and public utility.... 
Mrade and service... ced. a1 cle ws os 


Wnskilled workers...o5 sicccssscscecese eas 
Food and tobacco.....55-sssss0seese5- 
Lumber and lumber products.......... 
Mistalworking..55...000escee 5 
Construction............ ve 
Other unskilled workers............... 


GRAND TOTAL............. 


(‘) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Female 


1,077 
5,329 
1,706 
9,413 


TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Live Applications for Employment 


Total Male Female Total 
3,871 2,741 1,164 3,905 
7,554 6,040 18,1388 24,178 
3,104 2,695 7,929 10, 624 

11,015 15,470 9,734 25, 204 
19 2649). Sorsnemmoer 264 
4,303 1,099 144 1,243 
21,385 41,616 12,527 54, 143 
165 467 335 802 
1,970 1,405 7,621 8,926 
8,531 3,956 133 4,089 
84 470 298 768 

182 488 539 1,027 

28 117 61 178 
1,751 10, 497 840 11,337 
345 668 865 1,533 

20 2,160 99 2,259 

532 ADO ul Ne wlororciystsee 456 
2,761 5,142 J 5,143 
1,533 5, 879 80 5,959 
89 211 3 214 

804 1,181 889 2,070 
2,236 6,452 623 7,075 
79 990 235 1,225 

275 1,077 5 1,082 
10,112 31,793 10,741 42,534 
1,194 807 1,741 2,548 
1,150 2,986 210 3,196 
572 4,416 479 4,895 
3,766 LOST a Reversion ais 10,112 
3,430 13,472 8,311 21,783 
61, 363 101,718 60,377 162,095 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 30, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Office () Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, | Sept. 1, 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
ER LOTINGIAIN Coren cise. cae Seicie ccs at meee oi akiane 736 659 389 3, 432 3,992 4,022 
3 (Closeit\ od Biola) Groner Ou ae eR RIEL Sam oMLOnD OED 29 31 62 956 970 12,90 
GrANGUP ALIS Mia. oo eee cere om Se teens. See 18 122 Retreat 282 303 243 
Ere Ae) ATM Rea Meet nn de ae Nea Rie aa neeerae weCeN 3 689 616 327 2,194 2,719 2,489 
Prince Edward Island 179 245 243 755 848 875 
Charlottetown....... PF, 121 97 125 386 465 540 
SLIME sis. - sein ie eee eeryiers 2 & agsqretn ences en 58 148 118 369 383 335 
NOVA SCOUR Thee ae tacc co aa ees Ae teres opaPcnia te 6,844 7,549 9,375 
Amherst 233 311 327 
Bridgewater 317 438 305 
BEN cs) hax serevetettte cts, erate erie catveve vote tats ere SA sede 2,425 2,328 3,027 
. Inverness 146 178 220 
Kentville : 505 616 447 
DUD VET POOL ay rc stssecc ears mete ee es epee tre IOIN Swe aso 51 61 47 98 93 181 
ING we GLAST OWs ccna tomeert ok cides au alos Meee ce 158 147 20 696 658 1, 232 
Shrine nase reste hia tac oe eee. e res peas seh ae 6 12 8 100 116 165 
WOME V meee eye trays Te enk Perens cia eT Re ok ae 34 65 24 1,705 2,178 2,650 
PERRIN Hee each oe actain & Ween ase, Sto sh MN Kee ea D 60 65 93 289 294 405 
AGRO UNOSTHT Oe: Bi AOUR Cie Prec fe ERAT Siti SERIO 4 5 8 330 339 416 
INGaisRUMS WICK 5... <.7-.ckekits. Sic. Tae Sees cate 1,555 1,528 1,206 5,978 6,442 6,977 
YA A ati ds) les cy A e315 ier OR 5s Sa 22 24 13 434 454 380 
CAM PDOUVOR ca dan, cq ack a utae cware® ores k onge are ree 92 66 34 340 377 419 
dmiMaston seo Ae teal ls Soak joatu 26 17 12 327 346 297 
Eiredenicton eraser aio nee oe ae eee eee 230 396 278 418 399 467 
(Min C Own cme IOre, oe one ey ace tose. Uarcnree 194 156 32 220 256 228 
TL We oN Hos atone < aS Mata iter rk ach See ek i aa ieee 597 440 347 1,460 1,529 15573 
INeweastles. cman cic Se naee coh oleae = Mme 12 14 9 481 473 537 
Sant Olnenneeen ire ee pect thee ae 221 275 356 1,719 1,990 2,430 
SE Stephen saws see Gate tees k cn koe Mini cones 28 12 9 304 313 323 
SUSSEX roe AAP Seay c Oi ciaestete Fe air has EEN ee 11 64 Le 108 110 122 
WOOdStGCIS 25 eK semi Ren mish beaten OER ae 122 64 99 167 195 201 
Olehech cn aoe whose ek etc eee ee ety 17,319 15,343 16,361 46,366 53,822 55, 703 
ENS OECMO) ne neomad Seren: SONDENa MON SAM OAD os Ak c 59 54 52 314 321 256 
Beauharmois name sn- oc secre eas yc Reet ee 86 41 37 272 284 214 
Buckingham 9 5 19 227 212 190 
COPA ST Tere(e) bie is eG Daas A VC RD pele Bd 718 437 272 580 711 406 
@han lence gaosate)sicoe nae eas aha seeren ote 2 34 8 142 181 140 
CO ICOUTIII Ee eee ae oc aot a eeeee 620 369 362 496 570 530 
Dolbeau..... Uunoedaocneuovedandomse mans snot. 106 50 224 307 370 248 
Drummondville 61 42 77 901 1,144 856 
Farnham 90 105 119 350 369 457 
Forestville 647 418 602 220 322 272 
ASDC selay couat cites Sic abeler meine tones tet reste heh ee 84 65 2 137 198 130 
Granby yore eee onl ae See 40 39 24 817 1,414 855 
El ccraty Pea mae rrhid Seine atic ews eee eins 77 95 58 929 908 1,116 
Joliette Lin AA TANG OI RE RICCO ORE EN RO PER ieee OL 105 140 237 903 1,028 992 
VOUCUICTO ems Ccctcnsn ane TR Oe oe ie 89 127 55 521 655 654 
Lachute. SPapeeeacgace)auci= tr eieabs Gtene seanayaner eessotageate tia 83 41 29 253 268 251 
Dan Mal malecn. nonertmcien sch nn teerdchi is cathe ete Bliccs koe waters 16 134 174 180 
La Tuque Daerah hors eit et eR Gc Fake. cacreiale «tec aaiann ole 1,049 579 2,718 226 239 205 
A Si aa eS inn, rac ERE RISE ad 1/8 249 261 161 995 1,204 1,218 
Ouse ville iss iriistysem a Sete ah pny tre ene eee 90 73 26 436 535 451 
Magog.... Myctnenc/ar agile Ay AR aD ine evemaine 3 5 61 244 217 179 
Mami WAN hice Leen eee ee ne eee 87 114 97 61 83 ite 
Matane. eiMNB Ne TMNT eas et aval esphace aise: PeaVanar ates OOM eGo ERE RR: 244 243 504 287 348 277 
Mégantic. . 60 65 91 162 197 268 
Miont=Uanitier tion cos aineocine hits Reames 1 7 31 261 224 429 
MLONEMA CH: trtcaym aoe cohtninamuinrerd ution ooh 28 28 28 381 438 639 
Montréal EYiiaht.c Sagat Rea Tera ene ie ncaa tanker anmeenle ican inne ake 7,496 6, 293 5,959 17,239 19,936 23,471 
New EULGMaAAIN CL Fees eve ess Cine Wee Ue he 31 27 17 175 247 205 
ROFG AUG Q ee em pentnis eceeaan Pathe Menai 22 32 17 155 246 160 
Québec. Sys aro awh Arar ayctreheebcrne via spurs nisi acini ea TG 853 924 738 4,565 5,005 5, 652 
RIN OUSET oie wear ah ttale sens ities siust en eeaee 129 361 12,86 554 651 387 
RUIVACKOL GN IDOUp Ic Areac siete veh onto eee ne te 38 40 75 928 976 478 
IRGDOL VAL yan sect lee Diane eran es Rene ene th. 119 95 24 202 263 246 
Rotyneiy nets we 418 374 215 930 1,267 607 
SS UO A BRUNE to, samarrcs anes nas enenate see 28 44 61 128 106 196 
Ste. Anneide Bellevue: .. sates. 0. nonmeennenece 136 138 74 230 260 298 
Ste. TROT ORE se 7 a fae ete we ent Ah hae Seen Oh oa 113 98 100 513 556 548 
t. Georges Hats, macnn meer ns nities re 786 854 133 469 603 495 
St. EV ACIn the sanacermaie means rink, s Bees 45 38 94 703 871 799 
Be ene Shs es rys WERE Ai eick CODE en, Tae eet eee omen: 79 60 97 726 775 796 
Rit Pe a ee a ee Heer 23 45 39 461 424 485 
nue Lt Sao earns Aes Sintra nino Sik oc esate 43 36 161 646 608 1,404 
ept Iles pbk Papo 90 die Ln Catia SOMOS GrInC one 115 85 210 211 404 102 
Siawiigansl alls scores, anes ve Trae ne ee 43 40 49 997 1,332 1,147 
phen eccee aR GU etoxe atenyaleiais atact eave RTE eho 248 258 282 1,357 1,710 1,642 
sorel iis palaie Hetn) oTe(at ane rrase Guha stout Seinen r hetero ie 56 84 12 756 759 758 
Thetford Mines: .5 xscher ate, ee ee ee 78 52 29 533 650 576 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 30, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Live Applications 

Office (4) Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, | Sept. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 

PETOM SS RULURQUOS cats facies sac. SREP pis eoeete erase oe 504 493 347 1,388 1,544 1673 
Vad On bn ao eitens inka TI oot P anne 1,053 1,279 299 622 696 659 
VANS aS aera. Sena 2 eae 2 See 94 69 64 785 649 745 
SV ECUOLIA MALO Seo eER Lac tccraiane Sales GEE et 78 87 69 537 670 594 
ROS EMER Seem te ak ORE «clin nate Paua ions iste Sebel ens 19,890 22,980 13, 698 67,033 65,196 71, 466 
PAT DESOR IRE hoe apron Gort aon antE es: < copia <5 40 33 12 97 88 106 
MSGRIC mci moe oh Linc aries eit on MOR ER ssccaels 214 200 143 689 618 630 
UALS gil os ae be oe aes? ee ee ee 54 36 27 462 530 807 
Pirate bree ston nek lcci s Ane ae chee aeeeiosetee 122 98 60 153 171 204 
SSPATO PUGH. ones cee Se Sass anes oe aE See: 53 71 24 353 298 338 
SER USIGEEL Me ce Oe, cere bic occlae Gave. ors Svein Atheros 116 328 187 1,865 1,778 1,387 
33 24 31 119 191 180 
9 12 i 79 75 109 
479 500 377 992 1,328 788 
13 82 14 410 347 257 
27 41 26 343 359 548 
187 176 202 1,058 1,005 1410 
48 lef 30 256 29 213 
ots 70 67 5 72 77 135 
464 586 320 550 763 614 
109 142 66 377 536 447 
SARANOGBG s° oe eee htc Wake. OPER Ca. yack 21 8 13 94 118 74 
[Od esa Obs. n ee carted, DOS ae en Rae acces See 62 46 18 200 131 199 
ERT ER ace ee 2 ra alae li idea tae OE 197 125 153 644 644 832 
Flag il Gone setts eis E, nats Re As oes A. 1,231 952 984 5,814 4,773 5,150 
A EB UTY. «ys ae Pea oo oe PS sto eae he 21 11 27 156 145 78 
Engormotlsnn. 2y.tce cians cee ce kote ese’ 387 1,683 46 156 243 136 
Capuskasing............... Pe rerone a ee eee aera em 528 544 54 119 158 207 
GnOTa eer Seo eee Ae a ee ee is 211 63 80 129 130 166 
Os) 70, Beer eta ta ee eh se one ear Ree 146 158 166 569 708 742 
Rear land Wa ke ap cannot acinar cake eee 321 465 95 275 331 325 
Wa Gobener ean tar ence ea ee eae 203 111 130 771 1,234 1,036 
GASP TON nner aie oats cnc ons eer okt as 56 58 66 542 644 314 
cies FNS ee See Se ae ee eo ey oe 57 50 75 294 239 339 
Pista wells oo. scoters ane a en a Moreen bas 59 26 66 84 125 
PE AROOML er etck coke ial tet NG Oe estan See stale nian Se os 1,354 1,221 721 1,848 2,409 1,839 
Midland mantic eer ee oe aaa ee 33 20 18 75 159 216 
LAE (eee ee eee en ae Bee eS Ge en ge ec 28 8 4 134 104 155 
iow, POrontonse- sae cee See ae me 331 209 239 1,328 ipo03 1,340 
SN isigarpeih calls aisle epee oh ee oa Sc esl ns he 208 176 114 457 524 511 
OSGI BY a tins ee TES a 2 a 68 45 80 298 336 513 
(6) 1 | Pee a eee ee, ane 223 242 190 455 206 374 
(Oat hE a <p SIR ARO ae ATE Sen eo oe cree 46 44 68 334 237 333 
Op hiag wane sates ate Sud, 9, Je Heike as sisioniezee test 22! 183 156 2,619 1,763 1,979 
OST AWA nl oe CL her aciec mG 1,200 1,267 1,138 1,989 2,084 2,347 
Owen Sound.......... 81 717 54 490 557 499 
Parry Sound.. Ae Ze see t 5 4 42 60 90 
SMU DIOICE citi oer e oe hehe id oie: Sioa de boeriared 345 400 241 449 493 738 
UE ee RNAi ec eat he Rogue wee 63 38 26 128 126 122 
PGbeRPOT OUR er «teen ate etn cee bare Pes-ag oes 160 183 45 989 1,090 1,375 
inborn seme Nene tse eae metas Oe a Cre 16 16 3 110 123 89 
PONSA TIE No coerce Oe or Va eae ines oe el scanie ate 909 963 301 526 641 942 
Port Colborne vice. +2 ceees's Re ee Besos 35 39 2 230 195 256 
TER OO Gut nec biel eis cre alae SAAN Do: ara ee se sguale.cy ert 27 39 97 142 210 393 
LER W nA etie as Wrath nds «oles claret alaaiava.giaieyelgicias 39 31 16 117 129 288 
Se At RATNCR A. pean cineraaion waincelan ar eaeata 143 92 250 1,859 1,460 1,349 
ESTER LRCHAT AG terecauipue laters e arvisiee Aeiele atarecara.cainuucne sie 497 340 89 451 349 
PRUEBAS nian aaa Uh Cin ee aie newigeiads Winches 168 152 101 804 843 1,037 
Sault Ste. Marie................. reat ee 446 382 167 544 592 639 
PIMNCOG Ns saa <s soe aisle ES Ae are a re OE nee 211 2,721 172 118 345 123 
Pi0UX, LOOkOUtein 0ecsbd ec awe eee fhe Soe 20 19 19 42 46 92 
STNDUSIN Alls Senet eed eae aoa eos «ade 15 4 26 119 126 235 
RS Ute HONOR ACES tyres vtmie: ein Shas. biectinamaia. eve ANG 72 45 28 336 344 293 
POUR OOK ASUS phe caine ee arese RT mires <2 se vat Sta Bi Ra aeeereeesd 3 240 256 416 
RUD Ulver dee heen ate cuits items oc../dacemer se toe 524 503 216 795 937 947 
Pine nsee ee erate Medan Pete Vers eit ter 177 588 5 520 462 795 
SURSTAHEA CSc ett eevee ies aot as arencte ake Dupuenaleeal hiarorg 5,770 5, 102 4,627 14,383 15,216 19, 656 
SESGHE Mote ei tine Sith santa ta seaen ae eee en ae 73 72 159 370 452 375 
WV AL KGrtOn Aare, cana mortise sophia ore Sued sasisiced 50 49 48 153 202 186 
Wallaceburae tem wince + Ueidaiiles aon cits daamtea cer 16 15 19 295 369 169 
Teel 103 61 64 389 540 534 
321 403 291 1,021 1,011 1,101 
288 258 357 13,849 10, 432 10,618 
50 162 33 323 269 157 
4,261 3,658 2,514 6,748 8,088 8,338 
432 309 224 385 444 449 
53 53 37 130 171 181 
170 140 40 89 87 120 
93 83 56 230 262 236 
6.0 3 14 36 41 42 
3, 448 3,036 2,143 5, 878 7,083 7,310 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT AUGUST 30, 1956 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 


Live Applications 


Office (1) Previous | Previous Q) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, | Sept. 1, | Aug. 30, | Aug. 2, ept. 1, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
SUSAR COG cee moma oeebtcla UU COO Se 3,401 2,321 1,717 3,179 3,639 3,771 
i ental RPS Soe a acne ansvelas matiemairae 225 75 100 35 69 65 
IN oe iE Vea gee eeair 6 petoooae Gonnbiod pooocornyddaT 514 339 256 286 313 357 
Northubattletordsempean tierce nce sedacstecmmeciaamre 230 109 65 196 198 240 
(Princes Al bertsmom tem cre tie ho occinnadieaas eee metas 155 113 87 412 401 565 
ep inaeee eine ne tele rio siassialalecise areata 694 626 386 891 1,209 894 
ASKB LOOM Me cach etme rea moci aces seuroee ce 824 496 432 880 881 1,014 
Swart Ourrentere cee ermine e spear 409 320 209 114 122 127 
Weevil uriienie ne sack ferry eteyocecesianis ceoererem areca 135 91 49 48 58 69 
BYIOTKLOM mae ccoen teem ate forse orn sie araletel dose orslsterare 215 152 133 317 388 440 
AND OF G8 Cece aero sid Sroeesainleietatns /dlelspejersyovete-alelaqenrsie eos 6,105 5,151 3,781 5,137 6,117 6,746 
IBTainMmore vn soeccciitesteras seiccisecce ne sinet face 89 95 21 90 87 126 
CORIDTAR G00 SERRE EGON BOC ERD CTOs One OSC OOrE cotnonE 1,585 1,289 1,207 1,903 2,277 2,586 
Drumsibellorsis.. cee mata ceswiaiondeiee cine ee meters a 69 21 36 151 180 152 
Bi clam Om COMME ere oe esiatesanciotseceserecal ale aislat eters ote orca ane isteinc + 2,394 1,784 1,968 2,103 2,526 2,709 
ENB Ora eso eecraveycsaiavaveioratey paso eres ceayera) opecereieys vat orohetoreta alee 1,131 1,155 39 104 112 83 
Hethibrid ge’ jaws carcverssesseivcrsapte cee meet steele hae 316 319 280 363 392 409 
ME GAUCINE SEL AG share c's estate 6 si rayel-setere tous aia /ersist esetoias wisisie)G 294 354 109 235 316 435 
RUGGED COT canes avsisreve susicte.s1sepecahieie nse ste oisteieieoiniwierene 227 134 121 188 227 246 
British Columbia. a020 oa) testes arene one ente 6,619 4,706 4,631 16,623 18,996 18,410 
RRS LES Wek LOM a olor. cossrensitia:c sda aioi shir steTeteveiz a: ateiacarereueiors 81 42 60 380 485 368 
Gountenayere enc ska cites caslonewelracemmaeaee 134 81 83 237 426 291 
Eranbrook sconce suse e eeete tase sisieeeninioe ae 46 33 9 121 158 163 
Dawson Creel is ccrectesejers« ocSersane ores eyerarekornisle- eres 137 81 35 38 129 384 
DUNCAN ei reicne Fans swe scaler ee oasis caw e eles 172 69 50 541 549 681 
aml Oops is. stercccsenteeiw alorveinaear acne oe ae eo 334 252 189 214 226 243 
HS GLOWa ali enidae oiianettontec eri keren aaa einem terete 747 12 52 229 273 248 
cit inna tien cara stoseisicteren Tere visciee siete eee oni eon 408 S205 cas ee 110 ISS"). Vee cjeretelets 
IM ssione@iG Vie tn. crereielerosiesenieienctaferen Fekertperaa hee 40 41 313 273 269 224 
AN ALIN Yerevan saheita yess oz:esteveiners wieiec Salven soe 59 37 62 798 833 954 
Nelsons seem seca casio tie-siereavaleonimmarsialateiae eierersisaees 96 33 24 150 292 187 
INew Westminster. cmc ose smaccen oonouctuuereans 360 315 255 2,189 2,217 2,105 
IRentictonbenckc tc steeerevch acc rl woatee arisen ei ace 34 36 18 154 244 146 
PortvAlbernt i janserete<cenask anne ene eee nee 94 117 46 249 583 548 
PEINCELG COPZe ser eee cee nonce omciceetsiee 370 292 233 349 445 487 
IRD COsEUIDeL baer meer ee sine ecient eeiteineeere ne 149 83 479 222 205 256 
TAN COCO Naira einem eaiey terete waicinvem tte renee 20 22 21 44 49 54 
ED TAU Meier rice. syayt cufeole seston s ae 28 25 37 337 350 194 
Vancouver.. ’ 2,661 2,118 1,799 8,293 8, 866 8,940 
Vernon.... 110 77 381 144 202 170 
Victoria... 434 407 377 1,488 1,940 1,607 
Whitehors 105 103 108 3 122 160 
Canad arte r aactsoits sorta cata cktis slefoNtecncr 61,363 57,831 45,856 | 162,095 | 174,689 185, 683 
Mall es etseteins bigs are arsterdia nova sey Siayorshataciste eyarenst eaters 39, 324 38,195 26,320 | 101,718 | 105,417 121,945 
Gina lea mts secs artaetie ois ee Sees 22,039 19, 636 19,536 60,377 69,272 63,738 
(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1951—1956 
Wane 7 Atlantic | Quebee | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
: Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
MOBY sic, te, ocortdeateess alee oie pt eeeiee eas 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 832,499 | 196,754 96,111 
tL Rann ota eon CRTIO mee oa 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
1953 aA ot SHO Sena eee 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
LS eran ~ MaRS on. Soneee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
1OSG se seen tenn rte cionyaet testis 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1055"(Simonthis) aeceenseeeneee 608,706 | 401,831 | 206,875 42,232 | 139,941 | 215,258 | 116,454 94,821 
1956) (Simouths)\s aan rn 704,112 | 506,606 | 197,506 45,353 | 166,191 | 253,857 | 143,640 95,071 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 1956 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 


verage Commencing Weeks Paidt Amount of 
; Number of Benefit on (Disability Days Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries | Initial and in Brackets) Paid 


Per Week* Renewal 
(in thousands) Claims 


PG WAOHN GIANG. cok Panto, Ptewainceracisieranis Caneel 2:3 670 10,208 (476) 194,370 
5 131 2,404 (145) 40,046 

5-1 2,294 22,637 (2,019) 392,337 

4-7 1,665 20,641 (2,090) 381,112 

33-9 15, 488 148,960 (31,647) 2,643,466 

38-5 26,077 169,211 (23,086) 3,128,762 

4-4 1,385 19,313 (2,526) 335, 101 

2-0 516 8,655 (1,333) 150, 967 

2-8 995 12,397 (2,085) 226,625 

8-5 3,961 37,299 (6, 288) 677,778 

Total, Canada, August/56.............-...0+- 102-7 53,182 451,725 (71,695) 8,170, 564 
Total, Canada, July /56........00ceeccessesses 104-0 37,544 436,797 (68,422) 9,930, 856 
Total, Canada, August/55................00-- 110-6 61,386 2,906,901  (74,138)t) 8,727,318 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 
I ote the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 
ays. 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, SEX 
AND PROVINCE, AUGUST 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) August 
Province and Sex |} 3], 1955 
Total 1 2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 | over20} Total 


132,276*| 30,023 | 14,295 | 17,189 | 18,183 | 13,136 | 10,019 | 8,047 | 21,384 152,782 
82,717 | 21,247 | 10,403 | 12,021 | 9,699 | 6,698 | 5,452} 4,676 | 12,521 101,261 
49,559 | 8,776 | 3,892 | 5,168 | 8,484] 6,438 | 4,567 | 3,371] 8,863 51,521 


2,929 517 267 289 404 308 261 296 587 3,340 
2,506 437 239 254 347 264 226 260 479 3,026 

423 80 28 35 57 44 35 36 108 314 

524 60 41 44 119 71 58 42 89 573 

319 38 23 28 78 46 43 18 45 400 

205 22 18 16 41 25 15 24 44 173 
6,637 | 1,360 480 608 | 1,034 813 711 604 | 1,027 8,973 
5,198 | 1,107 380 470 818 637 540 503 743 7,398 
1,439 253 100 138 216 176 171 101 284 1,575 
5,658 | 1,097 510 550 895 673 648 463 822 6, 056 
4,014 53 361 390 610 489 466 339 506 4,650 
1,644 244 149 160 285 184 182 124 316 1,406 
38,778 | 7,892} 3,425] 4,481] 5,966 | 4,553 | 3,329] 2,660] 6,472 47,294 
21,755 | 4,952 | 2,172) 2,676 | 3,067 | 2,160 | 1,654] 1,418] 3,656 29,740 
17,023 } 2,940 | 1,253] 1,805 | 2,899] 2,393} 1,675 |) 1,242 | 2,816 17,554 


Ontarioweasence ce seis: ¢...| 56,899 | 14,673 | 7,910] 9,226) 6,750} 4,609 | 3,367] 2,670] 7,694 58,363 
37,513 | 11,103 | 6,190} 7,159 | 3,388 | 2,095 | 1,709 | 1,449] 4,420 37,741 
19,386 | 3,570} 1,720 | 2,067 | 3,362) 2,514] 1,658} 1,221 | 38,274 20,622 


4,715 749 277 467 719 483 406 325 | 1,289 5,905 
2,083 319 111 197 276 192 194 148 646 3,234 
2,632 430 166 270 443 291 212 177 643 2,671 
2,020 225 160 201 317 198 160 147 612 2,563 
941 95 67 84 127 74 75 80 339 1,477 
1,079 130 93 117 190 124 85 67 273 1,086 
3,607 672 296 345 520 390 389 280 815 6,779 
2,215 405 178 204 266 236 189 188 549 5,085 
1,392 267 118 141 254 154 100 92 266 1,694 
10,509 | 2,778 929 978 | 1,459} 1,038 790 560 | 1,977 12,936 
6,173 | 1,938 682 559 722 505 356 273 | 1,138 8,510 
4,336 840 247 419 737 533 434 287 839 4,426 


* This total, which includes disability claimants, is comparable to former totals of ordinary, short-time and 
temporary lay-off claimants. 
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TABLE E-3.—_INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ce Disposal of Claims (Regular Benefit) 
Claims filed at Local Offices | and'Claims Pending at End of Month 


Province? . 2 
Total | Entitled | Nr 4 é 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to oa Pending 
of Benefit Beneat 

INewhoundlsttd tess Stic sicguetsuleas ce nloinen 1,150 784 366 1,286 749 537 323 
Prince Hdward Island..:............0.05+ 169 114 55 174 116 58 50 
ING VAD COLDS onan oe yaya alsin a vieronremrees 3,441 2,260 1,181 3, 826 2,802 1,024 884 
INDRA LUNE WICK cr cise ei- sre muates cuss israsenrcee 2,371 1,460 911 2,405 1,689 716 627 
QUOTE ec ecte eee est rele crsia apres reeds anton 18, 800 11,991 6, 809 20,711 14,579 6, 132 4,149 
OMbArIOM Ce eee ea asso egies cuatme nents 39, 160 22,945 16,215 39, 163 32,307 6, 856 8, 881 
DIARISODMES S60 sacle hou Howe evant. s See ee 1,716 1,149 567 1,921 1,379 542 220 
Saskatchewan nosh: ncaa: siccteante 721 505 216 775 537 238 117 
TN GCGY ERR Sa eer RA ROE He eee ee 1,492 931 561 1,570 1,072 498 341 
British Columbia vnc... vaste san aecene 5,972 3,359 2,613 6,563 4,670 1,893 1,063 
Total, Canada, August/56............ 74,992 45,498 29,494 78,394 59,900 18,494 16,655 
Total, Canada, July/56............... 73,547 45,740 27,807 66,910 50,091 16,819 20,057 
Total, Canada, August/55............ 88, 627 49, 283 39,344 93,448 70, 464 22,984 19,712 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 15,910. 


+ In addition, 15,885 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,382 were special requests not granted and 749 
were appeals by claimants. There were 1,966 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants* 
DBD — IU Yee ots yes ter pte hers ateraiarerne:s créve Teter eee on ce OE ee oe 3,405, 000 3,218, 700 186,300 
AUSUS Usa. ccc ahat cence Rte te aca es ees IR ee 3,412,000 3,244,300 167,700 
Deptena ber saci g en tieren dia choapen cts taa Oe 3, 456, 000 3,303, 200 152, 800 
OCOD SMS no ceren. ee alk okey ce aren Ale Ae pe oO a 3,457,000 3,311,600 145, 400 
INGAAS Ti 0)c) ia Seay es Pere ae Oe mA Ce 3,469, 000 3,305, 900 163, 100 
IDECOTADER cat Pe ane en cic nh stete SR enc MER ae 3,517,000 3,297, 200 219, 800 
DS DO=—JANUAEV ey. ce 8 scarier yoiesta nthe acid ee te ink ee 3,600, 000 3,211,900 388, 100 
3,613,000 3,136, 100 476, 9007 
3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 0007 
3,675,000 3,163,900 511, 1007 
3,502,000 3,209, 900 292, 100 
3,519, 000 3,330, 100 188, 900 
3,601, 000 3,465, 000 136, 000 


* Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working d i i 
: i : g day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time aad iannnetary lay-off). 


t Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
. Household | Commodi- 

= Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation PE ee 

Services 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
116-5 116-8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-2 
116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
116-9 113-5 130-2 107-8 116-1 118-1 
116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116-5 120-5 
117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 
118-5 114-4 132-7 108-6 116-7 121-1 
119-1 115-9 133-0 108-4 116-8 121-3 
119-0 115-5 133-1 108-4 117-1 121-4 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Total Commo- 
= — —-- Food Shelter | Clothing Household) ities 
jj " Operation and 
Sept. August Sept. Seruiaes 
1955 1956 1956 
MS) Sts OLN B, NAC saiccs aes wr 105-1 110-2 107-3 104-9 110-1 100-0 105-6 114-6 
AGE AR YN, Sede te ee Me tgs sents ate 115-2 117-6 117-2 109-9 126-8 115-2 121-5 121-2 
Saint VObNe y-cise eae sean pine 118-1 120-3 119-6 114-1 130-1 116-8 119-1 124-7 
1 Wo Ta oY Oe A ae 117-1 118-9 118-8 116-4 138-0 107-2 114-8 121-1 
GLa WE ates a cory adie cna ds oe 117-5 120-4 120-0 114-2 138-9 111:6 115-2 124-7 
OFONUG ia sie dic nig s «a Me pans Sesie, oss 119-2 122-0 121-7 114-6 148-9 111-1 116-7 123-0 
Winnipeg........ 116-5 117-0 117-5 112-9 127-8 113-1 114-1 121-6 
Saskatoon—Regina. . . 115-4 116-2 116-8 115-8 118-1 115-0 117-6 117-0 
Edmonton—Calgary ae 115-2 116-1 116°8 114-0 121-2 112-7 118-2 119-9 
WanlGOuyer.taedeecs «et. cccn + 118-1 119-6 120°5 116-6 128-9 112-5 128-8 120-8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in Prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 
1955, 19567 


Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time 
and Lockouts Involved Loss 
Per Cent 
Date Com- Com- In of 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During |Existence | During | Existence] working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
dfinibiavobanuage sono aorecanDOnaSooEe 13t 13 17,335t|/ 17,335 | 338,340 0-38 
Me bruaryiceres cas eric sro o.sieie'e «ere ors nsiers 12 22 3, 884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
UMisare las atereserates cisre ie svel sysie stereo ole wel crorsors 12 22 2,324 3, 243 16,875 0-02 
PAC Ia Uoperterstaraustechsravorsse steven sisrsucrsVoreBie ye crete 14 20 2,500 2,772 10, 050 0-01 
Mea si care pss eters ona itle ale ee Sra 29 33 16,420 17,855 | 136,510 0-16 
RUDGE vs icisereye ass ie a asassielone ove Pn oe 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
Julyaearsceerccetiate acide eltve.s cva\steiaialeie ote 32 39 8,260 9,193 57,820 0-07 
PAUS USE iso cioctein leietavaialsteiateitie tie wre siemaceton 32 52 9,387 13, 463 87,710 0-10 
Septemiberie ice. c.-.ccle setieates ccna 24 48 9,631 14,069 ; 111,200 0-13 
Cumulative............0000. yon) eee 1,071,075 | 0-18 
1955 
MANUAL Va toet ts ererecelerneiecreiec sealer errr 18t 18: 12,179t 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
IHOW UAT Y.0 ate eh aisorc oleh aie-el svar sheynve ecko yeree 5 12 346 2,848 20, 669 0-02 
Marc hits crtstereaverneaten eee sortie 7 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0-02 
PAPI s atasiaiaatstavs: chaste oes erste nitro o lave 16 21 1,821 2,656 25,369 0-03 
Ma yarer tract aie sve cisiern i sevsttre s Seretn aera 9 17 2,237 3, 200 40,500 0-05 
JUNC Aerie ces seca cons Caer ete eie 24 32 5, 216 6,730 47,510 0-05 
JUIN eG tie cron stainauiearsise ices asec oes 19 33 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0-11 
NUGUS Lanter are it sitios i osu Geren 15 26 2,501 6, 449 92, 225 0-11 
Septem borsrenws.ceccciarescemor nce 17 34 18, 583 23,176 | 214,090 0-24 
Cumulative..........00006.. TS 480: "52,530 771,075 | 0-10 


SS ree ee |S SS Sl a ee 
* Preliminary figures, 
{ Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


+ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of 
the Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working 
day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not 
included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of 
such strikes is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The 
records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the 
methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. 
Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees of for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1956 (2) 


Number Involved 


Workers | Working 


Date 
Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1956 


Minine— 
Gold miners, 
Sullivan, Que. 


Silver miners, 
Cobalt, Ont. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton, jute and paper 
bag factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Montmagny, Que. 


Hosiery factory 
workers, 
Sherbrooke, Que. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Ste. Rose, Que., 


Hosiery factory 
workers, 
St. Jean, Que. 


Carpet factory 
workers, 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 


_ 


iy 


4,000 | July 12 |For a union agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours, non-wage 
benefits and union security, 
and alleged discrimination in 
dismissal of two workers; 
unconcluded. 


2 |For a new agreement pro- 


30 


31 


. 14 


16 


. 23 


. 28 


viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 44 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, pay for two 
additional statutory holi- 
days and improved welfare 
plan, following conciliation; 
concluded September 8; con- 
ciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
time-and-one-half for Satur- 
day work and improved 
welfare plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages in 
textile department to parity 
with paper department, fol- 
lowing reference to concili- 
ation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
adjustment of job classifi- 
cations and other changes, 
following reference to arbit- 
ration board; unconcluded. 


Protesting reduction in wages 


and for union recognition; 
concluded September 4; civic 
conciliation; in favour of 
workers. 


Protesting elimination of pro- 


duction bonus; unconcluded. 


Protest against shut-down of 


two knitting machines with 
lay-off of five workers; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 45 to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay and other changes, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 


viding for increased wages 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration board 
unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1956 (1) 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 


ments 


Workers 


Time 
Loss in 
Man- 


Working 


Days 


Date 


Began 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1956—Con. 


Printing and Publishing— 
Printing plant workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead and 
Blueridge, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electroplating factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal pad factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Electrical apparatus 
factory workers, 
Brockville, Ont. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plasterers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
PURLIC UTILITIES— 
Water- - 
Stevedores, 
Botwood, Nfld. 


TRADE— 

Soft drink route 
salesmen and 
warehouse workers, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Soft drink route 
salesmen and ware- 
house workers, 

Sydney, N.S. 
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(*) 


138 


78 


265 


(*) 
30 


25 


19 


561 


26 


451 


11 


10 


2,500 


1,800 


4,000 


500 


400 


9,500 


150 


900 


200 


240 


* 


Aug. 31 |For a new agreement pro- 


Aug. 


May 


Aug. 


Aug. 


July 


Aug. 


14 


saa! 


He or} 


. 30 


31 


31 


24 


viding for increased wages, 
union shop and check-off, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 48 
per week with same take- 
home pay and union security, 
following reference to concili- 
ation board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
and pension plan, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded September 
25; negotiations; compromise 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers following 
decertification of union; un- 
concluded. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers; uncon- 
cluded. 


For union recognition, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages 
and  non-wage benefits, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
September 26; conciliation; 
compromise. 


Alleged delay in negotiations 
for a new agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages and 
other changes; concluded 
September 11; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Dispute over specified time for 
loading ships; concluded 
September 3; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following conciliation; un- 
concluded. 


For union recognition and 
agreement providing for in- 
creased wages and _ union 
security; unconcluded. 


TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1956 (‘) 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, ——_——_——_—_———_; Loss in Date 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Began Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 


\ 


ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to September 1956—Con. 


Metal Products— 


(7) 

Ready-mix concrete 4 537 9,600 | Aug. 29 |For a new agreement (with 
drivers and different Local of same 
warehousemen, Union) providing for in- 

Toronto, Ont. creased wages and fringe 
benefits, following concili- 
ation; concluded September 
22; negotiations; compromise 

SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Hotel employees, 1 16 350 | July 27 |For union recognition 
Leamington, Ont. agreement, follewing concili- 

ation: unconcluded. 

Garage mechanics 4 28 600 | Aug. 9 |For a new agreement pro- 
and helpers, viding for increased wages, 

Courtenay, B.C. union shop and pay for an 
additional statutory holiday, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; unconcluded. 

Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1956 
Locainc— 
Loggers, 1 189 1,700 | Sept. 14 |For guaranteed 8-hour day for 
Kelsey Bay, B.C. operations on early shift due 
to fire hazard, job reclas- 
sifications and increased 
wages for certain classes; 
concluded September 26; 
negotiations; compromise. 
MinInc— 
Coal miners, 1 114 340 | Sept. 11 |For installation of man-trip 
Nacmine, Alta. from surface to work place 
in mine; concluded Septem- 
ber 13; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, ete.— 

Food processing 1 217 215 | Sept. 10 |Protest against supervisor 
factory workers, starting a machine; conclud- 

Essex, Ont. ed September 10; negoti- 
ations; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

Boots and Shoes (Leather ) (8) 
Shoe factory workers, 1 20 300 | Sept. 13 |For a separate agreement pro- 
Quebec, Que. viding for increased wages, 
closed shop and fringe bene- 
; fits, following reference to 
arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 

Shoe factory workers, 1 75 750 | Sept.19 |For a new agreement pro- 

L’Assomption, Que. viding for increased wages 


and fringe benefits, following 
conciliation; unconcluded. 


Steel fabricators 1 550 3,500 | Sept. 20 |Protesting six-month suspen- 

and erectors, sion of union officer for 

Windsor, Ont. infraction of rules; uncon- 
cluded. 

Foundry workers, 1 159 795 | Sept. 24 |For a new agreement pro- 

Port Colborne, Ont. viding for improved pension 


plan and seniority rights and 
protesting dismissal of a 
worker off on extended sick 
leave; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1956 (‘) 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, —_____—_———_ Loss in Date ; 
Occupation, Estab- Man- Began Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1956—Con. 


Washing machine and 1 1,273 6,300 | Sept. 24 |For a new agreement pro- 
boiler factory viding for increased wages 
workers, and co-operative wage study, 

Toronto, Ont. pending report of conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Electrical apparatus 1 560 2,700 | Sept. 24 |For a new agreement pro- 
factory workers, viding for increased wages 

St. Catharines, and co-operative wage study, 
Ont. pending report of conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 

Motor vehicle 1 “2,000 4,000 | Sept. 27 |Protest against new work 
factory workers, standards; unconcluded. 


Windsor, Ont. 
Non-Metallic Minerals, 


Chemicals, etc.— (9) 
Resin and plastic 1 274 1,370 | Sept. 24 |For a new agreement providing 
factory workers, for increased wages, reduced 
Shawinigan Falls, hours from 42 to 40 per week 
Que. with same take-home pay, 
job reclassification and fringe 
benefits; unconcluded. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Electricians, and _—=—'j.......... 250 2,250 | Sept. 4 |For implementation of award 
helpers, of conciliation board for 
Halifax, N.S. increased wages and fringe 
benefits in new agreement 
under negotiations; con- 
cluded September 14; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 
(2) 

Power machine 2 282 280 | Sept. 21 |Protesting replacement of two 
operators, labourers union workers when power 
and truck drivers, machine borrowed;  con- 

Clarkson, Ont. cluded September 21; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 

Plectricians:and aman | eee 1, 650 1,650 | Sept. 24 |For a new agreement providing 
helpers, for increased wages, double 

Montreal, Que. time for overtime and im- 
proved vacation plan, pend- 
ing report of arbitration 
board; concluded September 
24; return of workers pending 
report of arbitration board; 
indefinite. 

bh @) 

Electricians and 1 176 80 | Sept. 28 |For a new agreement providing 
helpers, for increased wages retro- 

Kitimat, B.C. active to April 1, 1956 and 
pay for nine statutory holi- 
days, following reference to 
conciliation board; un- 
concluded. 

Highway— 
Labourers, 2 62 735 | Sept. 4 |For a 1. «) agreement pro- 
Swansea, Ont. vidi. « -increased wages 
and un.c :shop; concluded 
by September 21; negoti- 
ations; in favour of workers. 
Miscellaneous— 

Pipe line construction 1 21 150 | Sept. 9 |For pay for one extra hour 

welders; for travelling time; con- 
erritt, B.C. cluded September 14; return 
of workers and replacement; 


in favour of employer. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, SEPTEMBER 1956 (3) 


Number Infdlved Time 


Industry, —_—_—__—————_| Loss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- ane Particulars (?) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working ega 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During September 1956—Con. 


Tunnel, dam androad |.......... 400 5,000 | Sept. 12 |Inter-union dispute as to bar- 
construction workers, gaining agency; unconcluded. 
Garibaldi, 


Squamish and 
West Portal, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
Puruic Utmitres— 


Water Transport— (22) 
Stevedores and 1 866 1,500 | Sept. 27 |For a greater increase in wages 
office clerks, than recommended by arbi- 
Port Alfred, Que. tration board in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; un- 
concluded. 
TRADE— 
Builders supplies 1 16 270 | Sept. 8 |For a union agreement pro- 
jobbers, viding for increased wages, 
Jasper Place, non-wage benefits and union 
Alta. security, following reference 
to arbitration board; un- 
concluded. 
Butchers, 1 5 90 | Sept. 8 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 
Joliette, Que. missal of a union officer; un- 
concluded. 
(18) 
Lumber jobbers, 12 88 835 | Sept. 18 |For a new agreement providing 
Fort William and for increased wages, reduced 
Port Arthur, Ont. hours from 44 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
union shop, seniority and 
fringe benefits, following re- 
ference to conciliation board; 
concluded September 29; 
negotiations; compromise. 
Department 1 41 285 | Sept. 22 |For implementation of award 
store clerks, of conciliation board for 
Sudbury, Ont. increased wages in new 
agreement under negotia- 
tions; unconcluded. 
SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics 10 343 2,800 | Sept. 5 |For a new agreement pro- 
and helpers, viding for increased wages, 
Victoria, B.C. union shop, check-off, guaran- 
teed 40-hour week and pay 
for nine statutory holidays, 
following reference to concili- 
’ ation board; concluded Sept- 
ember 15; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


(4) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

(?) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(3) 167 indirectly affected; (4) 56 indirectly affected; (5) 120 indirectly affected; (®) 12 indirectly 
affected; (7) 5,000 indirectly affected; (8) 10 indirectly affected; (°) 54 indirectly affected; (1°) 140 
indirectly affected; (1!) 4,708 indirectly affected;  (}%) 78 indirectly affected; (2%) 15 indirectly 
affected. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For Per 
Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on the facing page) 


v, 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GazerTrs, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obiainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a 
copy. 


Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


eee Agreements in Hospitals, October 
19, 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 


Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 


15 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 
Labour in Canada 


Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. Tables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 


50 cents a copy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 
Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 
Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 


10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 


This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 


15 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 


A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 


dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 


(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 


10 cents a copy. (English only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 


15 centsacopy. (English). 


PLAN NOW... 


..to have your renovation, remodelling, 
repairs, interior decoration, and 
maintenance done during the winter 
months when skilled workers and 
materials are available 


Join your 


Community Campaign 


to 
INCREASE WINTER WORK 


and 


COMBAT SEASONAL 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


For information, call your 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


